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THE CAPITALIST NEW 
so WORLD. 


The ‘‘ War that will end War’’ is over; and on 
the strength of this an immense explosive trust, 
called Explosives Trades Ltd., has been formed 
with an authorised capital of £18,000,000 (vide 
‘Daily Chronicle,” 2.12.18). If all wars are to end 
the combination ‘of the 29 firms forming 
By this company for the production of explo- 
this sives is somewhat perplexing. If muni- 
Sign. tions of war are still to be manufactured 
on a large scale although there are to be 
no more wars, then the only conclusion one can 
come to is that they are to be produced for the 
keeping of the peace--that eternal ‘‘order” the 
capitalist cries for when working men attempt to 
interfere with his profit-making career 

On a superficial examination we are driven to 
- the conclusion that tnose who raised the cry that 
this war would end war were liars—that in reality 
it was only the commencement of ‘war on the 
grand scale. | : 

‘Wuen we come to look below the surface, how- 
ever, we see that there is just a possibility that the 
war crowd were not quite such liars as we thought 
them. Perhaps, after all, it is the end of wars as 
understgod by the capitalist mind—a struggle 
among, the robbers for the largest share of the 
spoil. Perhaps they think that the end of this war 
will enable them to settle their local differences 
and ‘thus be left: free to pursue their policy of 
exploitation to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
with only one barrier—the growing class-con- 
sciousness and revolutionary tendency of the 

world’s working class. 
Bullets This being so their old enemy the 
Still workers, now growing to formidable 
Needed. proportions, neither so docile nor so 

pliable as of yore, having eaten to 
the full of capitalist bullets and capitalist grati- 
tude, must be suppressed and kept within a cer- 
tain prescribed relation to their masters. Hence 
the wheels of the munitions of war machine, the 
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instrument of suppression; must continue to whiz 
merrily round, and “pile up the war material” 
continue to be one of the watchwords and orders 
of the day. 
Proof that there is at least a grain of truth in the 
above forecast is shown at every tun. 
Hands _Sir Charles Macara. writing in 
Off the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” (18.12.18) bears 
Profits, Witness’ to the intended great trade 
revival, and also reflects the deadly fear 
of his class that their profits may fall through a 
too rapid fall in prices. While workers are finding 
it difficult to obtain necessaries in the shape of food 
and clothing this cotton magnate writes: 
These raw materials, which contribute so largely to the 


production of clothing for the inhab: ants of the globe, 
have been raised owing to the vicissitudes of war to almost 


unprecedented prices, and. I hope the Allies will act to- 


gether in controlling these commodities and distributing 
them equitably. 

Further, it is in the interest of all just as important to 
prevent a too rapid depreciation in the price of these raw 
materials as it is to prevent.a further undue inflation. 

Workingmen have lost homes, limbs, and lives 
as a result of the war, but for God’s sake don’t let 
the capitalist lose a penny piece of profit ! 

Poor Sir Charles groans at the fact that wages 
were increased instead of bonuses being given, as 
the latter are more easily knccked off. He hopes : 

The nations of the world would only fully realise their 
interdependence and organise capitat and labour, work 
togetber in developing thé undeveloped resources of the 
world. 


Ready devil looks after his own. The process 
to of organising capital and labour has 
Sweat. 2lready begun. The war has splendidly 
shown the capitalists how maximum 
of output can be obtained with the minimum of 
labour. poe 
Contests have been held among workers for 
turning out work at the greatest possible speed. 


Sir Charles need have no fear: the 
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a oe i Wonien have been introduced into numerous em- 
Meira pitas premoanly banned. “Unskilled” labour 


is. been diffused among. “skilled” in a way 
hitherto untried. Undertakings of all sorts are 
being fused, bringing further economies in the 
cost of production.. Small firms have been wiped 
out by the thousand. : 

An Industrial Fatigue Research Board has been 
set up to détermine the most economical ways of 
applying labour. 

The Board’s investigations will be directed towards 
finding the most favourable hours of labour, spells of 
work, and rest pauses, and they hope to receive help from 
both employers and workers in their enquiries. 

. “Daily Express,” 20.12.18. 
. The nation that secures the most efficient production 
will be dominant in the new world on whose threshold 


- we stand. That nation will be the one whose workers are 


the most contented, the best nourished, and the most phy- 


_ Sically fit. Keen, eager work—with the real heart and—|- 
the real joy in it—judiciously blended with hea'thy exe¥;. 


eise and sane recreation, gives the secret, the ‘open 
Sesame,” to success. Our final word to the professional 
fatigue victim —there will be a terribly long rest in the 
next world.— Daily: Express,” 20.12.18. 
Appointed by the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research and the Medical Research Committee 
jointly, it will consider hours and conditions of labour 


_ and methods, and how they cause fatigue, having regard 


to industrial efficiency and the health of the workers. 
The Board will investigate, organise and promote by 
research, grants or otherwise, investigations in different 
industries, to find the most favourable hours of labour, 
spells of work, rest pauses, and other conditions applic- 
able to the various processes, according to the nature of 


' - the work and its demands on the worker. 


; aie “Daily Chronicle,” 20.12.18. 


The meaning of ‘all this is to transplant the 
military system into the industrial world still more 
completely, to develop as efficient an industrial 
army as our masters can so that the greatest pos- 
sible amount of wealth can be produced and the 
smallest possible part of it returned to the workers 
in the shape of wages. _ 

Our kind and loving masters, having laid their 
plans for a production of wealth (and profit) pre- 


viously unheard of, standing as they do on the. 
- threshold of a new world of untold treasure, find 


one bar to the realisation of their ideal. This bar 
is the growing discontent and revolutionary ten- 
dency of the workets everywhere. They therefore 
must: strengthen their military power and hold 
secure their political supremacy. ; 

The situation in Russia fills them with auguish, 
and they are sending soldiers from all quarters to 
quell the revolution as quickly as possible. Class- 
ing themselves as the ‘‘Saviours.of Society” and 
the champions of democracy, they pour vituper- 
ation upon the Bolsheviks and invite all comers to 
assist in saving Russia from destruction. The 
destruction they fear, however. is the destruction 
of the debts owed by Russia to European and other 
capitalists and the spreading of the revolution to 


other countries with the consequent break-up of 
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the capitalist regime. They therefore fall over each 
other .in their anxiety to smash up and discredit 
the Bolsheviks. _ , 

What the workers may expect in the future is 
illustrated by the following ahich is reported from 
Amsterdam : 

Serious rioting has occurred in Bottrop as a result of 
the Westphalian miners’ striks. A large crowd of demon- 
strators proceeded to the Gladbeck pits with a view, it is 
supposed, of wrecking the works, but the, military inter- 
vened and fired machine guns among the strikers, killing 
some and injuring others. —“Daily Express,” 20.12.18. 
Italics mine.) | 


Now more than ever the need to get behind the 


guns should be obvious to all workers. The 


masters still control the military machine, and so 
long as this is so they can, in the last analysis, 
defeat all attempts of the workers to alter the basis 
of society. Working men and womén must there- 
fore organise politically to obtain control of the 


political machinery from which all power emanates. - 


They will then be able to render the capitalists’ 
dream of a new world but the stuff that dreams 
are made of. : GitMao. 


Mr. ROCK SAYS WE ERR. 


' We have received the following letter from Mr. 


_J.Rock annent a statement which appeared in our 


November issue : 
19 Grange Rd., N.W. 1. 
; Nov. 17, 1918. 
Sirs,—I beg to acquaint you of an inaccurate statement 
in the November issue of your paper, THe Socraxist 
STANDARD, under the heading “By Request.” You state 


in dealing with the London Aircraft Strike that that dis- . 


pute failed to save Rock, the shop steward. - 

On the contrary, as a result of the further negociations 
following the enquiry when the dismissal of Rock was 
confirmed resulted in Rock being reinstated. I was rein- 
stated on Monday r2th, started on the same bench, and 
still am chairman of the Shop Committee. I have con- 
tiuued working at Warings and Gillows to date. 

Therefore the findings of the Committee of Enquiry set 


up in the first place by the Ministry of ‘Munitions were: 


quashed a*a result of the M. of M. agreeing to the terms 
of the final settlement. —vours fraternally, 
J. B. Rock. 

Mr. Rock’s “correction” reads rather curiously. 
We said: “The London Air-craft Strike failed to 
save Rock, the shop-steward.” This statement 
our correspondent denies by referring to the “result 
of further negociations,” but forgets to mention 
who carried on these “negociations” and where 
their findings may be found. 

To make the matter quite clear we place tie 
following facts before our readers : 

‘Mr. Rock was dismissed from the Alliance Aero- 
plane Works, Hammersmith (an offshoot of Waring 
& Gillows, Ltd.) on June 26th last for blowing a 
whistle to call a meeting of the employees during 
working hours. This dismissal was the chief and 
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immediate cause of the air-craft strike, though other 


' gubsidiary matters were mixed up with thé affair. 


On the 11th July it was announced in the Press that 
the strike had been settled on the following terms: 
That we, the National Woodworkers’ Air-craft Com- 
mittee, the London District Air-craft Committee, and 
other representatives of the workers (both metal and 
wood) hereby pledge the whole of the men and women now 
on dispute to loyally abide by the decision of the proposed 
inquiry if Mr. Rock be allowed to start work as soon as 
the Ministry of Munitions has assumed the effective con- 
trol of the factory, and that if Rock be aquitted he shall 
receive compensation from the date of his dismissal from 
the Alliance Aeroplane Co. Further we hereby recom- 
mend an immedia e resumption of work at all shops now 
on dispute.—(“ Daily News,” July 11, 1918. Italics ours.) 

Note the pledge that we have italicised, to abide 
by the decision of the proposed inquiry. What was 
that decision? According to the Official Report, 
dated 15th July, 1918, of Mr. Alfred Hopkinson, 
who was appointed ‘by the Ministry of Labour to 
hold the inquiry, it was as follows : | 

15. The calling of this meeting in manner above men- 
tioned, was the direct: cause of Rock’s dismissal, and L 
feel bound to report that Rock’s action in the matter was 
such misconduct as to warrant the immediate termination 
of the contract of service betweea him and the company, 
and that his dismissal was justified. _ 

Acting on this report the Minister of Munitions 
issued the following statement to the Press: 

In view of the-finding that. Mr. Rock’s action in \the 
matter was such misconduct as to warrant the immediate 
termination of 'the contract of service between him and 
the company, and that his dismissal was justified, the 
Minister considers it his duty, in accordance with the 
agreement entered into with the responsible trade union 
officials by which the dispute was settled, to confirm the 
dismissal of Mr. Rock.—(“ Daily News,” July 22, 1918.) 

The above decisions completely prove the correct- 
ness of our statement. ‘I'he strikers returned to 
work on the pledge of their officials that they would 
accept the decision of the inquiry. That decision 
was that the dismissal was justified. On that find- 
ing the Minister of aun ane confirmed the dis- 
missal of Rock. . Hence strike failed to save 
Rock from dismissal. 

Mr. Rock says he was reinstated on Monday 12, 
but he does not say of what month. We may 
suppose he means the 12th of August. The In- 
quiry Report is dated 15th July, arid the Minister's 
decision to confirma the dismissal is announced in 
the Press of the 22nd July. We may presume that 
Mr. Rock received the Minister’s decision some- 
where between the two dates. What was hisaction 
on receiving this decision ? Toaccept his dismissal 
as an accomplished fact and to seek other employ- 
ment. We are- informed that the-first firm he 
applied to refused to let him start, after promising 
him a job, when they found out who he was. Later 
he obtained employment in the South-Western 
district of London. Thus he not only accepted the 
dismissal, but actually started work with another 
firm, thereby adding further confirmation to the 
truth of our statement. Ep, Com. 
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A DUKE ON HARD WORK. 


The ‘Daily Chronicle” of December 11th ult. 
gave us the following intoxicating toothful in spite 
of the no treating order : 

HARD WORK THE REMEDY, 
According to the Duke of Northumberland the only 
firm foundation for reconstruction. was self-denial and 
hard work, and politicians should draw attention 
to this instead of trying to persuade people that they 
could get something for nothing. 


One would hardly have thought that the noble 
gentleman would have deemed it necessary to 
point the way to politicians just at the present 
moment, at all events, for ever since ‘‘reconstruc- 
tion” showed its head above the political horizon 
politicians have done precious little but preach 
toil and abstinence on the part of the workers. 

In all the election promises which have recently 
flooded the country— mere humbug to catch the 
wage-slave’s assent to his own undoing—there is 
not one but which is found on analysis, if it means 
anything at all, to mean hard work and penury 
(for this is what the duke really means by “self- 
denial) for the working class. All their schemes 
of ‘reconstruction,’ from Adult Education to 
Afforestation, are schemes for securing hard work 
for the class which does not include the Duke of 
Northumberland, while the politicians’ idea of the 
importance of ‘‘self-denial’” in the scheme of 
““‘reconstruction”’ reveals itself in the provision of 
a paltry dole equal to i 

FOUR DAYS’ COST OF THE WAR 


to tide their teeming millions of human cattle over 
the hard times of the ‘‘transition period” ! 


How little respite the political and other hire- 


lings of the master class intend to fall to the lot of 
the toilers is shown in a score of ways. No windy 
gasbag from the Welsh Messiah to the Lib-Lab Pen- 
sions Minister who declared that no soldier was 
going to get a pension out of him in order to live 
without working, has held out any hope of the 
worker getting something ‘‘for nothing.” . Every- 
where the claims of the broken warriors to not by 
any means “something for nothing,” but to some-. 
thing for all they have suffered, and all they have 
given of health and limb, to keep contemptible 
and useless dukal parasites safe in their lordly 
domains, are being repudiated withgut scruple. 
No poor cripple, tormented by the agony of his 
wounds, is there but must, if he has within him 
any atom of industrial capacity, be ‘‘tiained” in 
order that he may yield it up—a paltry additional 
‘‘something for nothing”—to those who are not 
satisfied with having robbed him of his joy in life, 
but desire to “reconstruct” him on the basis of 
what little strength he has salved from the sham- 
bles—to pare down his niggiard pension. Even 


Continued on p. 47. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


All communications for the Executive Committee? 
subscriptions fo the Sociarist STanparp, articles» 
and correspondence submitted for insertion therein 
should be addressed,—The Socialist Party of Great Bri- 
tain, 28 Union Street, London, W., 1.—to whom Money 
Orders should be made payable. 

The meeti of the Executive Committee are held 
at ‘he Head office every Tuesday at 7.30 p.m. 


‘TRRMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS ° 


T'welve Months, post free ... Is. od. 
Six F as od 
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The Martial Law General Election has come 
and gone. As was generally expected, the ‘“Coa- 
lition” gang got there. They polled, in the United 
Kingdom, 5,091,528 votes, against 4,589,486 polled 
by the non-coalitionists: Thus they had a’ majority 
- of 5°2 percent of the votes cast. This astounding 
majority we are seriously informed, overwhelmed 
David Ll. G. But, as showing how minorities fare 
under capitalist “democracy,” it may be remarked 
that this five per cent. vote majority gives the 
Coalition (leaving Ireland out of it) a majority of 
some 317 seats. | 

For us, of course, the election was bound to pro- 
vide consolation prizes. It is sweet to observe that 
Butcher Asquith has got left, and it is sweeter than 
saccharine tablets to note that J. R. Macdonald has 
bitten the dust. The Libera! henchmen have proved 
who their masters are, alike in the defeat of men 
like Henderson aud Macdonald who have been un- 
fortunate enough to lose their masters’ support, 
and in the victory of men like Thorne who, openly 


outing their “labour” crutches, clung frantically 


to the hand that doles them out their £400 a year, 
and found, if we may mix the metaphor in a good 
cause, that they had backed the right horse. 


And now [Lloyd George goes on to juggle with 
his promises. Pledged up’ to the hilt to Home 
Rule for Ireland, he is going to carry it with a vast 
Unionist majority! He is going to make a “ beau- 
tiful new world” with a majority of the stoutest 
defenders of the old sordid and bestial working- 
class environment. Well, we bope the workers are 
about to learn a few useful lessons—and we think 


they are. 
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} high ideals which have actuated the Allies. 


Another Election Lie. 


At the fag end of the election-campaign Lloyd 
George made a bid for the soldiers’ votes by declar- 
ing for rapid demobilisation and no conscrip- 
tion after the war. As to the first, we shall see 
presently what he means by that, but as for the 
second, he has warned us beforehand that he was 
simply lying. 

Earlier in the campaign the wily one said that 
the question of Conscription depended upon the 
terms of the peace settlement. He was opposed to 
Conscription, he said, but if other countries had 
large armies—why, of course, and so on. He at 


‘ the same time declared that Britain must’ retain 
her navy, which he said is a defensive force. 


Now it must be obvious that if Britain is to 
retain her gigantic navy other countries are going 
to provide themselves with instruments of defence. 
The American Naval Secretary soon showed this 
when he declared that “It was his firm conviction 
that if the Versailles Conference did not result in 
a general agreement to put an end to naval con- 
struction the United States must bend its energies 
to the creation of incomparably the greatest nayy 
in the world.” (‘Star,” 31.1248.) 

It is sheer rubbish to talk of the Nayy as being 
a defensive weapon:.._Lloyd George's persistent» 
claim that without the British Navy the Allies had 
never won the war proves that it was an offensive 
instrument of the first order. If it were merely a 
defensive weapon then it might be extinguished in 
a general disarmament. But Lloyd George says 
no, it must be retained. And Secretary Daniels, 
knowing, that it is the factor in the control of trade 
ruutes, and therefore of.the world market, declares 
that America does not intend to be shut out of the 
world market. | 

And so there we are. The game js about to 
begin all over again—and nobody knows it better 
than Lloyd George. So when he says that he is 
in favour of no-conscription he is only lyiag to 
catch votes. He tells us the truth when he says 
Conscription in this country depends upon what 
obtains on the Continent, for that means that he 
is already preparing to institute it as an integral 
part of the *‘ beautiful new world.” 

\ «fe 
Confirmation ! 

“Tf Germany had waited a single generation she 
would have had acommercial empire of the world.” 

Thus spake President Wilson in Rome on Jan. 
ord. Strange, is it not, how our opponents and 


‘apologists for the war prove the correctness of 


our statements regurding the root cause of the con- 
flict and belie their own beatitudes concerning the 
Can 
it possibly be that they find, when the bill is finally 
presented, and shows ten million naval and milj- 
tary deaths alone, to say nothing of the millions of 
other deaths for which the war is responsible, that 


- January, 191y. | 


Januaity, 1919. 
lly too absurdly inadequate, and that it better 
rely on the truth—that it was an economic war ? 


HE IMPERIALIST VICTORY 

. 0:0 oe 

Capital’s Coalition has swept the country at the 
ection. According to reports the Coalition Union- 
ts number 334, Co. Liberals 135 and Co. Labour 

—a total of 479 out of 706 members. The rest 
bnsists of 28 Liberals, 62 Labourites, 50 Union- 
ts, 73 Sinn Feiners, 7 Nationalists, and about 7 
ndependents. The Sinn Feiners are pledged not 
) take their seats, so they can be deducted, while 
he 50 Independent Unionists may be counted on 
» support the Government on most occasions. By 
iding these to the Coalition and deducting the 
inn Feiners from the Opposition, we get 529 
oalitionists against a total combination of 104. 

Even this does not complete the tale, for several 
official” Labour men like Hodge, Clynes, and 
’Grady, are strong supporters of the war and the 
coalition. The Coalition thus hag the largest ma- 
rity ever returned to Parliament. — 

The most striking feature of the Election is the 
Imost- complete destruction of the Liberal Party as 
ppresented by the followers of Asquith. Leader 
nd lieutenants alike have been swept aside by the 
oalition flood. To cover up this crushing defeat 
iberal newspapers are claiming that the Coalition 
ossess seats far in excess of the provortion of votes 
ast for their men, and that in numerous instances 
andidates have been elected by a minority of the 
otes cast. True, but when has a Liberal resigned 
is seat because he (as in several cases) did not 
btain a majority of the votes polled ? 

On behalf of the Labour Party Philip Snowden 
nd Ramsay Macdonald point jubulantly to the 
treat increase in the votes cast for Labour Party 
andidates, forgetting to mention that the number 
f voters onjthe new register is more than double 
hat at the previous election, and secondly that a 
nuch larger number of Labour Party candidates 
rere put forward than ever before. When allow- 
nce is made for these facts the figures lose much 
Mf their seeming significance. Nor is this all. A 
arge number of the “Labour” votes were given 
by opponents of the Labour Party’s programme. 
uring the brief campaign the ‘‘ Daily News”’ re- 
beatedly urged the Liberals to vote for the Labour 
man where the fight was between a Labourite and 


b Coalitionist, and in constituencies wherea Liberal 


na a Labourite were opposing a Coalitionist, to 
ote for the best man, irrespective of label. In some 
ases Liberal and Tory combined to make the La- 


Hour man a present of the seat, as in the case of 


rooks, O’Grady, Clynes, Wardle, and others who 
were returned unopposed. ‘‘Colonel’’ Will Thorne 


had the support of the official Liberal and Tory 
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Hodge at Gorton, Walsh at Ince, Tyson at West 
Houghton, and Wilkie at Dundee were free from 
official Liberai or. Tory opposition. J. Jones, C. 
W. Bowerman, J. Sexton, F. Roberts, Rk. Young, 
J. Guest, J. Davidson, W. Bromfield, A. Onicns, 
and W. Adamson had no Liberal opposition to face, 
while Capt. Smith, G. Spencer, R. Richardson, W. 
Carton, T. Grundy, G. Hirst, J. Williams, F. Rose, 
C. Edwards, and W. Graham had no official Cni- 
onist candidate run against them. This abs2:ce 
of a straight fight against the other parties sliows 
how little the votes cast for these candidates can be 
claimed, with any justification, as Labour, voter. 

' Neil Maclean, one time Secretary of the S.i..P., 
now a member of the I.L P., owes his seat far :core 
to his position as organiser to the Scottish Waiole- 
sale Society than to any ‘‘Labour” principles he 
may have professed. 

To show it had no “class bias” Holland with 
Boston returned a “ Labour” man—W. S. Ruye -— 
who twice previously had contested Spalding as a 
Unionist and who is a wealthy landowner in the 
district, though at the moment of writing it is not | 
clear whether he had the official endorsement of the 
National Labour Party. Arglesey returned the first 
titled “‘Labour” man to the House in the person 
of Brig. Gen. Sir Owen Thomas. We are getting 
on! We shall have ‘‘Labour” Lords next if the 
“widening process’’ of the Labour Party succeeds. 

To have secured 62 seats out of 368 contests, and 
that only with all this arrangement and assistance 
from the capitalist parties, shows how small is the 
influence and power of the Labour Party. 

Despite its affiliation with the Labour Party the 
I.L.P. has done even worse, for out of 50 candid ates 
that it claims only three were elected. Like its pal 
the Liberal Party it has lost all its leaders S.10w- 
den, Macdonald, Jowett, Anderson. This 8. 2ws 
how much the leaders depended upon Liberal 
votes for the seats they held. 

The intense disappointment felt by them at this 
is shown when Macdonald declares— 

Unfortunately the Labour Party lacks in men . . who 


would enable it to perform the functions of an official 
Parliamentary Opposition.—‘‘Manchester Guardian. ’ 


That is adepts in Parliamentary trickery and bar- 
gaining like himself. Snowden says of the new vien: 

There are amongst them some of the most reactioaary 
of the Trade Uuion leaders. There are amongst :hem 
men who have been most prominent amongst the | -ade 
Union leaders in supporting every reactionary pro} osal 
the Government put forward.—“Labour Leader,” 2.1 19. 
And as the I.L.P., by its alliance with the Lal.our 
Party, has supported these men in their actioi s, it 
is clear that the real trouble is not the reactio.iary 
character of these men, but the fact that they are 
“in” while Snowden & Co. are “out.” 

The National Socialist Party—-the Hyndman.] ee 
section that broke away from the B.S.P. on the 
question of the war—claims eleven candidates, of 
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, whom six were réturned. But with the exception 
of Dan Irving. these successful candidates were run 
‘by the official Labour parties. They are J. O’Grady, 
W. Thorne, J. Jones, Ben Tillett, and A. Hayday. 
All are prominent T.U. officials, ‘ran as ‘‘Labour”’ 
men, and the N.S.P. had no influence whatever on 
their return. Irving’s long career of trickery and 
‘bargaining in Burnley has at last been rewarded. 
He will, of course, obey the érders of his political 
masters, the capitalijats. 


Both Liberals and {.L.P. are stating that Lloyd . 


George did not desire so overwhelming a majority 
as it places him completely in the hands of the 
Unionists. Our Election Manifesto had already 
pointed out that he was the tool of the Imperialists 
and was completely in their hands before the Elec- 
tion, and therefore he will be only continuing in th 
same position in the new Parliament. The “ Daily 
Mail” admits this when it says. (31.12 18) :—- 

Sir George Younger Lord Downham (Mr. Hayes Fisher) 
and Mr. Bonar Law have manceuvred our gallant little 
Welsh wizard into a position in which he is almost en irely 


dependent upon the votes of those whom he so vigorously © 


denounced at Limehouse a few years ago. 

No one knows this better than Ll. George him- 
self; but hg hopes to persuade some people that he 
is independent, and repeats the trick he played in 
1906 of threatening to resign if the ‘‘ great” mea- 
sures promised are not carried through. Speaking 
at Carnavon on Jan. Ist ne said:— ‘ 

If the Government did not do their best to fulfill the 
promises made he would no longer be head of the Govern- 
ment, but would go back to the people and ask for a re- 
newal.of their confidence. -“‘Daily News,” 2.1.19. 

This is just as much cant and humbug as his 
similar statements iri 1906. The last Government 
broke all its pledges, but it had the vigorous sup- 
port of Ll. George in all its dastardly actions. The 
same will be true in the future. Whatever his 
paymasters order him to do he will carry out, no 
matter what promises are broken or what crimes 
are contemplated. : 

_ This Election has been a great victory for the 

Imperialists. Riding the wave of relief and excite-, 
ment consequent upon the signing of the Armi- 

stice, they have regained political power with a 

largely increased majority, ard will be able to carry 

out their schemes practically unhampered. The 

workers will presently see their,new position is 

worse than the old one, that the masters are more. 
strongly entrenched than ever, and that the strug- 

gle to retain the old standard of living will be in- 

tensified and more bitter than before. 

When they apply this knowledge they will set 
to work to return a majority of their own repre- 
sentatives to Parliament for the purpose of wresting 
power from the master class.and using that power 
10 establish the common ownership of the means 
of life, whereby all wil] be able to enjoy life in the 
fullest sense-of the word. J. FirzGeRayp. 
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MILNER TRIES TO EXCUSz 
“INTERVENTION,” 


~nw___ 


The Government are now making a frantic effoy 
to throw dust in the eyes of the people on th 
question of what they are pleased to call th 
‘British intervention in Russia.” The Secreta 
of State, Lord Milner, claims to have received , 
letter on the subject from a correspondent, and 
whether this is a put-up job or not, Fig statement 
purporting to be an answer to this letter is such, 
wishy-washy production as to be little else than, 
subject for derision and laughter. 

Lord Milner states that : : 

the Bolsheviks, whatever their ultimate object, were 
in fact assisting our enemies in every possible way. _ 

It was owing to their action that thousands of German 
troops were let loose to hurl themselves against our men 
on the Western Front. It was owing to their betrayal 
that Roumania, with all its rich resources of grain and 
oil, fell into. the hands of the Germans. 

These are deliberate lies. The facts are plain 
enough to view. ‘[hé Russians were ‘beaten toa 
standstill under thé regime of that advanced and 
enlighted ruler whom our bosses’ papers at that 
time referred to as “‘our Gallant Ally,” and some 
time. previously had honoured with the name we 
still love to know him by—- Bloody Nick. 

It was under Nick’s generals that the ‘‘Russian 
Steam Roller” was reduced, to impotence. The 
poor, unlettered moujik played his unwilling part 
in the war “according to plan.” He was the 
cheapest cannon-fodder in the whole arena, in the 
sense that there were enormous numbers of hin, 
and he was probably the only soldier in the whole 
conflict who could be driven half armed and ill 
equipped into the slaughter merely as a stop-gap, 
a mass of quivering, valueless flesh to keep the 
“enemy” busy while rival generals and statesmen 
squabbled over the questions command, and _per- 
sonal and “national” dignity. ~ S 

So, in spite of the Allied liars who are casting 
about for excuses for-attacking those who are 
threatening -capitalist interests in Russia, defeat, 
complete and irretrievable, was the legacy left the 

Bolsheviks by their feudal. and capitalist prede- 
cessors. Even had they desired it ; even had the 
. capitalist revolution not completed the ruin of the 
giant Russian military machine, the Bolsheviks 
had not the means to carry on the war against the 


powerful, victorious, and perfectly equipped Cer- 


man host. Already, uncer the capitalist Premier, 


Prince Lvoff, in 1914, the Russian forces had begu2. 


to melt away. Skulking Kerensky and his fellow 
butchers tried to keep them together by the usual 
meang of wholesale slaughter, but their failure 
was ignonimous. It was not for want of the wil 
to murder that they failed. “General Kornliof 
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»s given orders that deserters and runaways are 
be shot,” declared the ‘“ Daily Chronicle” on the 
th July 1917. The war-mongers had their 
pportunity, and their failure proves beyond all 
‘futation, that peace was the ardent desire of the 
ussian peoples. The very success of the B»lshe- 
ks is b on this almost universal desire of the 
ople of Russia for peace. No honest man with a 
nowledge of the facts can contend that the Bol- 
heviks find their chief support among those who 
nderstand Bolshevist principles. They found a 
sr-sick people—a people who had been driven 
war by organised military brutality and tyranny 
they promised them peace and—wonder among 
pliticians !—kept their promise. And this our 
ritish capitalist apologists cafl treachery, and 
helping the Germans.” 

The fact is that neither the Bolsheviks nor the 
ussian psoplé ever made any promises to the 


llies, or entered into any compact or treaty with. 
em. All such contracts were entered into by the’ 


sarist gang. These ghouls did not represent the 
sople, and the Allies knew it. They did not 
orry in those days about “only negociating with 
bvernments representative of the people,” nor did 
ey think it ‘‘an obligation of honour”—‘what 
nguage from one of the central figures of the 
puth African outrage) “to save” those with whom 
ey entered into the treaties. For they rushed to 
ngratulate those who overthrew their allies, co- 
otters, and partners, Bloody Nick and his circle. 
never entered into their heads when they 
pressed gratification at the downfall of their 
wtners in this awful crime, that ‘‘it would be an 
bominable betrayal, contrary to every British 
stinct of honour and humanity” to, ‘‘ simply 
cause OUr OWN immediate purposes have been 
rved, leave them to the tender mercies of their 
hemies,”” 
All the Allies’ reasons for invading Russia, as 
t forward in Lord Milner’s letter, since they 
rn on the alleged German exploitation of Russian 
sources, cease to afford any pretext for the con- 
hued occupation of Russian territory by the 
lies in view of the present ‘military position of 


ermany. The only shred of excuse offered is that - 


ey must not leave the ‘thousands of Russians” 
ho, Sym the course of this Allied intervention”’ 
ve “‘taken up arms and fought on the side of the 
lies,” to ‘the tender mercies of their enemies 
lore they have had time to arm, train, and orga- 
8° so as to be strong enough to defend them- 
ves.” This cant might go down but for the 
sht shed upon it by other events. These (pro- 
bly mythical) Russians are not the only people 
ho have fought on the side of the Allies. To use 
phrase Lord Milner is very fond of, “I say no- 
ug of the poor, cast-off crippled soldier at home 
andoned to the tender mercies of private charity. 
fre are others. ‘he Armenians, for example. 
ey fought on the side of the Allies, yet the latter 
fe not scrupled to abandon the poor remnants 
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of an agonised people to the tender meroies of their 
enemies, the:vengeful official Turk. 

What Lord Milner really means can be read in 
his reference to the arming, training, and orga- 
nising of the Russians who have fought on the 
Allied side. These Russians are the Russian 
capitalists and their hireling butchers. It is to 
arm and aid these, and to establish capitalist rule 
in the vast domains now under Bolshevik admini- 
stration that our lads are now being kept from 
their homes. It is to assist in crushing out a work- 
ing-class rjsing, that British sailors are firing at 


Bolsheviks on the shores of the Black Sea. 
AS Hcd: | 


A DUKE ON HARD WORK.—Continued. 


the blinded soldier is not prey beneath the con- 
tempt of these ghouls, and St. Dunstan’s “recon- 
structs’ on the foundation of “hard work,” and 
not of “something for nothing.” | 

It is only the master elass who get anything for 
nothing, and they get everything for nothing. 
This “reconstruction” is 

THEIR RECONSTRUCTION, 

and it is quite true that it must be founded upon 
hard work and ‘‘self-denial But it will be the- 
hard work and ‘the forced abstemtion of the wage- 
slaves, not of the Duke of Nothumberland and 
his like. : 

There are signs, however, of the approach of the 
day when we, the workers of the world, will under- 
take a “reconstruction,” and it will be upon the 
foundation of the labour of all who are capable of 
labour, including those who are quite strange to 
work nowadays. No dukal coronet will then pro- 
tect loose jawed humbugs from sampling the work 
they are so fond of prescribing {for the workers, 
and the Duke of Northumberland may yet support 
the “dignity of labour” with a scavenger's broom 
in the glorious day when, in William Morris’s 
beautiful words— 
“, . . aman shall work and bethink him, and rejoice 

in the deeds of his hand, 
Nor yet come home in the even too faint and weary to 
stand. 

Men in that time a-coming shall work and have no fear 
For to-morrow’s lack of earning and the hunger-wolf 

* a-near. 
I tell you this for a wonder, that no man then shall be 


giad . 
Of his fellow’s fall and mishap to snatch at the work he 
had. 
For that which the worker winneth shall then be his 
—— -4andeed, —— — ——— 
Nor shall Si be reaped for nothing by him that sowed 


no seed. 


B. B. 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the Sooratist SranparpD through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Otfice, 28, Union Street, W.1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. 
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SELF-CONVICTED THIEVES. 


Though the great Business War is over the sun - 


is still shining for the “profiteer,” and he is sedu- 
lously ‘‘making hay” while opportunity. offers. 
His stereotyped reply to all expostulation is that 
miuterial is scarce and wages high. Both these state- 
ments may be correct, but how any combination of 
tham within present experience works out to the 
eflect that two-and-half lbs of galvanised iron, 
w) ought to the form of acommon housewife’s pail, 
Ai one time hanging fire at 63d., should cost the 
present scribe 4s. 9d., wants a bit of understand- 
inz. But here is a little example which shows 
w..ether inflated prices are due to greater costs or 
to downright thieving. 

During the recent election Parliamentary candi- 
dates had released to them paper, envelopes, cards 
ard s0on. They got their permits, took them to 
th ir printers, and the latter, upon presenting them 
to the paper merchants, were supplied with the 
stuff. 

But the galling part is this: the paper and 
other materials were released to the candidates at 
prices which were less than half those asked of the 
printer in the ordinary wav. Thus paper known 
in the trade as “news,” was released at 53d. a lb, 
while the printer has to pay 11d.-to 1s. 3d. for an 
inferior quality. (The pre-war price was about 13d. 
a lb.). Envelopes were released at 5s. 6d. per 
thousand which the printer for his ordinary busi- 
ness would have to pay 12s. to 17s. for. 

_ Are the paper merchants losing on this ‘deal ? 

Are they themselves bearing the ‘‘great; advance 
in the cost of materials and labour” out of grati- 
tude to the politicians who allow them to carry on 


their shameless thievery with impudent impunity? | 


They might well do so, but it is hardly likely that 
they are. No, nobody is losing on this reduction 
of prices to election candidates. That it has been 
done is simply a confession that the magnates of 


the paper trade are seizing the opportunity pro-- 


vided by the war to plunder on a scale they could 
never have dreamed of before August 1914. They 
boasted quite early on, when they were deliberately 
holding up supplies for higher prices, that they 
would have the price up to 1s. a lb before the war 
was finished. But they have long since surpassed 
this, and in some cases have more than doubled it. 

Down with the thieves! Down with the canting 
humbugs who urge the workers on to butchery in 
the name of patriotism while they scheme in their 
palatial offices to wax fat on the reek of the sham- 
bles and wring loot out of the*agonised needs of 
their war-striken victims! The agents of these 
ghouls are shouting “Germany begins to pay!” 
It is time that we had a squaring up of accounts 
. with the thieves nearer home. J AOKO. 


THE SOCIALIST. PART 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system o 
society based upon the common own 
ership and democratig control of.th 
méans and instruments for producin 
and distributing wealth by and in’ th 
interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


THE ‘SOCIALIST PARTY of Grea 
Britain | 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upot 
the ownership of the meansof living (i.e., land, factories 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and th 
consequent enslavement of the working class, by whos 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle 
between those who possess but do not produce an 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagoriism can be abolished only by th 
emancipation of the working class from the dominatior 
of the master class, by the conversion into the commor 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by th 
whole people. 

That a’ in the order of social evolution the workin 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, th 
emancipation of the working class will involve th 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction 0 
race Or sex. _ | 

That this emancipation must be the work of th 
working class itself. . 

That as the machinery of governmént, including th 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve th 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taker 
from the workers, the working class must organis 
consciously and politically for the conquest of th 
powers. of government, national and local, in orde 
that this machinery, including these ,forces, may b 
converted from an instrument of oppression into th 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege 
aristocratic and plutoeratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression 0 
class interests, and as the interest of the working clas 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sectior 
ot the master class, the party seeking working-clas 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociatist Party of Great Britain, therefor 
enters the field of political action determined to wag 
war against all other political parties, whethé 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls up¢ 
the members of the working class of this country 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy te 
mination may be wrought to the system which depriv¢ 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that povert 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, a 
slavery to*freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desi 
ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membersh 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office 


———————— 
Published by THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain, 28 Wnion St., London & Priated by A. SUCKLING, 166 High St., E 
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THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


HOW THEY SUPPORT OUR CONTENTIONS. 


In the December 1918 Soctatist SranparD we 
stated that if a General Election were held in 
Germany the working class there, having the vast 
majority of the votes, could place a Socialist Gov- 
ernment in power should they desire to work for 
the establishment'of Socialism. An Election has 
now been held, and its results must be exceedingly 
disappointing to those who claim that the riots in 
Berlin and other towns showed that the German 
working class were ready—nay, eager—to see 
Socialism brought into existence. 

The ‘Press reports give the following as the 
result of the Election : 

Majority Socialists ... 164 seats. 
Independent Socialists ... ... Dam 
German Democratic Party 
National People’s Party 

Christian People’s Party ... 

German People’s Party 

Other Parties 


Total 421 

The “Daily News ’ (24.1.19) divides the above 
parties into two groups, the first three forming 
what it calls the ‘‘Left,” and the remainder the 
“Right.” But this division conceals, rather than 
explains, the real position of the various parties. 

The ‘ Christian People’s Party” is the old Cleri- 
cal Centre Party wearing a new name in the attempt 
to trim its sails to fit the new conditions. The 
“National People’s Party” is the old Conservative 
and Junker organisation with a new label to hide 
its old crimes. : 

The German People’s Party is composed of the 
large industrial and financial capitalists and has 
made a rather poor show, due, doubtless to the 
wages disputes raging throughout Germany. ~ 

The German Democratic Party is made up of 
Libera's and Republicans and corresponds approxi- 
mately to the Asquithian Liberal Party here. 

Despite the ‘‘ Daily News” division all the above 
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parties are supporters and defenders of the capi- 
talist system and are utterly opposed to the abo- 
lition of wage slavery. Combined they hold 222 
seats, and if we add the 11 seats of the other anti- 
working class parties there are 233 avowedly capi- 
talist members against 188 so-called Socialist 
members. But still this does not complete the 
survey. | 

For years we have pointed out that the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany—now called the 
‘Majority Socialists”—was not a Socialist party. 
Its persistent support of the capitalist parties at 
elections, coupled with its advocacy of capitalist 
reforms, marked it off as merely a reform party 
similar to the Labour Party in this country, though 
it-carried a Sicialist name. And there was another 
important fact connncted with its growth. 

The captialist class in Germany has always been 
somewhat nervous of the working class there, 
having, as Engels points out, something to learn 
from the English capitalist class in this respect. 
This nervousness was shown in various repressive 
measures culminating in Bismarck’s Anti-Socialist 
laws. Repressive measures’for the working clase, 
however, also hit the small capitalists and traders 
in their operations. These latter, who usually 
form an active portion of the Liberal Party, found 
the main body of their organisation too timid to 
fight over these measures, and saw them slink 
behind the more determined Junker section when 
there were any signs of trouble ahead. Mr. Small 
Capitalist had to look for another organisation that 
was really prepared for the T.iberal reforms, and it 
was at hand in the shape of the Social Democratic 
Party. Since the days of its famous ‘‘Gotha Pro- 
gramme,” so trenchantly trounced by Marx, it had 
always fought for these reforms, and had even 
challenged Bismarck’s rulings. So the small 
capitalists joined this organisation in large num- 
bers till the total votes ran into millions. 

It is as clear as noon-day that- these votes were 
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néither Socialist nor intended to help forward the 
cause of Socialism. The ‘‘acid test” came with 
the war. Then, as the Labour Party and Hyndman 
wpe here, the German Social Democratic Party 
supported this capitalist war on their side. Only 
a small number of the Left wing protested, and 
Karl Leibnecht was slimed with the praise of the 
’ capitalist Press of this country, which, since the 
- signing of the Armistice, have used the foulest 
language at their command to blacken him in the 
eyes of the workers. Then came the split and the 
formation of the ‘‘Independent Socialist Party” 
by the Left wing referred to above. _ 

With the fall of the Kaiser on the signing of the 
Armistice the Junkers went temporarily under a 
cloud, and the various sections of the Liberals 
, joined with the Social Democrats to carry on in the 
interval. 

Karl Leibnecht’s attempt to rouse the workers 
to seize political power for themselves as a class 
met with considerable oppositign even in his own 
stronghold, Berlin. This shdtved how small was 
the number of the German working class who were 
ready to assist in establishing Socialism. The 
number who understand it must, of course, be 
smaller still. cake | 

The German-Election has. shown, with the cold, 
relentless logic of figures, how much Soci sist propa- 


ganda still must be done in Germany, aselsewhere, 


before the working class will be in a fit state, and 
ready, to establish Socialism. : 

While the old Clerical Party and the Junkers 
have tried to hide their disreputable pasts under 
new labels, the Liberals thave come out with a 
party of their own —the German Democratic Party. 
In spite of this many Libera's have been reassured 
by the actions of the “Majority Socialists” during 
the interval, and have maintained their allegiance 
with them. Hence the “Majority Socialist” vote 
cannot be claimed to be more than a mixture of 
advanced Radical and ordinary Labour votes. 

Due to their action in opposing the later war- 
credits the “‘Independent Socialist” vote is a much 
more reliable index to the number of Socialists in 
Germany. Even here, however, the breaking away 
of the Spartacus group adds to the difficulty of 
forming a sound judgment till more detailed infor- 
mation is available. Until then even the most 
optimistic who have any acquaintance with German 
conditions, cannot claim more than the 24 “Inde- 
pendent Socialist” members as an expression of 
the desire for Socialism on the part of the working 
class in Germany. 

There, ‘as in all capitalist countries, the fight for 
the Social Revolution has yet to take place. J.F. 

ne 

Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the Socratist Sranparp through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 28, Union Street, W.1., when regular 
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PAST CLASS STRUGGLES. 


The change from the Feudal system to the Com- 
mercial or Capitalist regime was. the instance of 
political struggles which brought about the English 
e French Revolution, and the German 
Empire. The development of commercialism was 
also accompanied by risings of the peasantry. We 
will consider first of all the most important of 
these risings in the order of their occurrence. ° 


After the Roman Empirespread and absorbed the : 


greater part of the known world, it became more 
and more unwieldy. The increasing wealth of its 
constituent parts bred a tendency towards local 
government and a revolt against the exactions of 
the Papal Court. The rising bourgeoisie of the 
towns found themselves heavily drained by taxa- 
tion to support a power that was becoming a 
hindrance instead of an aid to them.. The religion 
of the Roman Empire, with its numerous holidays, 
feastings, and taxations for religious -purposes, 
Stood in the way of the full and free exploitation 
of the labouring class by the pre runners of the 
factory lords. Their oppositién consequently ex- 
pressed itself in a rebellion against some of the 
tenets in the creed of the times, , 

All social movements except that of the modern 
proletariat, have had the glamour of religion cast 
over them, and the exploiters of the peasantry and 
sweaters of the town labourers were not behind- 
hand in finding their religious apologist. . In this 
capacity they were well served by the time-serving 
Martin Luther. Before Luther came to the fore, 
however, the commercial class had made consider- 
able progress in England ; we will, therefore, pro- 
ceed to outline the conditions that led up to the 
English Peasants’ Revolt, which arose as a conse- 


- quence of the emergence of Capitalism. 


When the Normans under William landed in 
England they found the manorial system of land 
tenure in vogue. Three quarters of the people 
lived on agriculture ; the rest were townsfolk, 
gentry,and Churchmen. Therewere 9,250 villages 
or manors, three-fifths of each being waste, t.e., 
untilled common land, one-fifth pasture, and one- 
fifth arable. After the Conquest each manor was 
held by a lord or baron owing allegiance to the 
king. Nominally all the land of England belonged 
to the Crown. In actual fact, however, the baron 
had control of his particular property. Nearly 
half the population were villeins or peasant pro- 
prietors, tilling land in separate plots with rights 
to the use of the common land, and obliged to till 
the land of the lord of the manor. in return for his 
military protection. 

“ The commencement of the Crusades in the 13th 
century brought about a change in the relations 
of lords and peasants. Foreign trade and the taste 
for finery were developed through intercourse with 


‘the East, while the expenses of the crusading 
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expeditions accentuated the need for money on the 
part of the lords. They consequently introduced 
the system of commuting rents in kind and labour 
rents, for money rents, the latter becoming general 
by the time of the Great Plague 


In 1348 the Black Death swept over England, 
carrying away one-third of the population. There 
consequently arose a great shortage of labour and 
the labourers found themselves in the “Golden 
Age” of the wage slave. Wages rose to a very 
high level. This state of affairs did not suit the 
landowners, so, with the help of their friends, the 
legal fraternity, various measures were tried, among 
them. the “Statute of Labourers,” to keep down 
wages. Heavy penalties were to be inflicted on 
those who demanded higher wages than before the 
Plague. ‘All their efforts were useless, and finally 
they hit upon the plan of driving the peasants 
back into villeinage. They tried to enforce the 
exaction of the old labour rents, in spite of the fact 
that the peasants had either purchased their hold- 
ings or had had the rents commuted into money 
rents, while the free labourers had either purchased 
their freedom or been granted manumission. In- 
contestable documentary evidence (which in most 
cases did not exist) was demanded to excuse the 
peasants from labour rents. . The revolt of the 
peasantry all over England, consequent upon these 
conditions, was precipitated by the harsh method 


_ of collecting the poll tax. 


Luxurious living and disastrous military under- 
takings had brought the treasury of the proprie- 
tary classes low. “The French war raf. its disastrous 
course: one English fleet was beaten by the 
Spaniards, a second sunk by a storm and acam- 
paign in the heart of France ended, like its prede- 
cessors, in disappointment and ruin. It was to 
defray the cost of these failures that the parliament 
granted a fresh subsidy, to be raised by means of 
a poll tax on every person in the realm. To such 
a tax the poorest contributed as large a sum as the 
wealthiest, and the injustice of such an exaction 
set England on fire from sea to sea.”—‘‘A Short 
History of the English People,” J. R. Green, Vol. 


1, p. 236. 

For a long time previous to this the Lollards, 
the poor priests who were disseminating the teach- 
ings of Wycliff against the established religion, 
had taken up the cause of the peasants. They 
tramped through the country spreading rebellious 
Views among the labourers. ‘The storm which no 
politician of the time anticipated, burst on June 
10th, 1381. The uprising of the upland folk was 
simultaneous. It extended from the coast of France 
to Scarborough, all through the Eastern towns. . 
- . Qn the West it extended from Hampshire to 
to Lancashire.’—‘“‘Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages,” p. 256. | 


What followed is illuminatingly summarised by 
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ue in his “Industrial History of England,’ 
D: 16: 

Almost simultaneously the peasants showed their com- 
bined strength, and a large body of them under Wat Tyler 
marched upon London. It is well known how they met 
the young King Richard II. at Mile End, and demanded 
of him the petition which shows the real meaning of the 
movement: ‘We will that you free us for ever, us and 
our lands,” they asked, “ Radiat we be never named or 
held as villeins.” “1 grant it,” said the King, with regal 
diplomacy, and they believed him. But they very soon 
learned how vaina thing it is to put one’s trust in princes 
for after the peasant armies in the various parts of Eng- 
land had quieted down, and the Essex men among others 
claimed the fulfillment of his royal promise, Richard 
openly broke faith. “Villeins you were,” said the King, 
“and villeins you are. In bondage shall you abide, and 
that not your old bondage, but a worse ! ” 

After the promises of reform the peasants dis- 
persed to their homes, satisfied that their demands 
were going to receive attention. This was what the 
ruling powers were waiting for. They proceeded 
to exact vengeance for their temporary humiliation. 

The proniises exacted by force were broken as 
soon as that force had disappeared. Wherever the 
peasants demanded the fulfillment of the pledges 
they were met with threatsand hangings. A large 
army: was put into the field by the ruling clesses 
and the revolt was punished by the hanging of 
Ball, Straw, and thousands of their followers. 

I would recommend a study of the result of this 
rising to the ‘‘ Economic power”? theorists. While 
the peasantry were organised into a fighting force 
they held the key to the situation and could dic- 
tate terms. But they had to depend for their 
living upon tilling the soil, and had therefore to 
disperse to ‘their homes after being a short time 
under arms. As soon as they dispersed their power 
was gone, and they could be massacred at the 
leisure of the masters. The ruling classes through 
history have laid to heart this fact, and have always 
endeavoured to keep an organised force at their 
disposal to put down discontent. It must also be 
borne in mind that tne military power has under- 
gone a tremendous development since the time of 
the Peasant’s Revolt. The day of mob marches on 
London has long since gone by. The only way for 
the working class to become the ruling power is 
to gain control of the permanent fighting machine 
so that they can use it for their own ends. 

The suppression of the Peasants’ Revolt did not 
result in a return to villeinage. Other economic 
forees were operating to nullify the effect of the 
Plague. The labourers were again brought to heel 
by the introduction and rapid growth of sheep 
farming on a large scale (which necessitated the 
rmployment of a comparatively small amount of 
labour) and the rapid increase of the labouring 
population consequent upon the higher wages and 
resulting plenitude of the means of life. 

The discoveries in the 15th century of Columbus, 

Continued on p. 50. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 

Al communications fer the Executive Committce? 
subs::iptions fo the SociaList STANDARD, articles» 
and, correspondence submitted ‘for insertion therein 
should be addressed, —The Socialist Par:y of Great Bri- 
tain, 28 Union Street, London, W\, 1.—to whom Money 
Orders should be made payanle. : 

The meetings. of the Executive Committee are held 
at he Mead Office every Tuesday at 7.30 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Twelve Months, ‘post free ... .. 18. Od. 
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The Sucialist Standayd, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1919. 


- WHERE WE STAND. 


If it was ever true that “all the world is a 
stage,’ in was-never more true than it is to-day. 
In Rugsia and Germany tragedy; here, at home, 
comedy that may become tragedy of the first water 
if certain mad-caps have their way. That an 
attempt is being made to establish proletarian 
domination in Eastetn Europe and Western Asia 
on a scale without parallel in the world’s history 
seems to have turned the heads of a large number 
of proletarians in countries outside those in which 
the attempt is being made, and it is a matter upon 
which it is our duty to speak. 

The January issue of the “Socialist,” the official 
organ of the Socialist Labour Party, carries a 
‘“‘ Manifesto’ wnich may form a convenient intro- 
duction to our subject. This manifesto is put 
forward as “A Plea for the Reconsideration of 
Socialist Tactics and Organisation.” In‘reality it 
is a proposal to imitate in this country the policy 
and tactics which, it is alleged, are being pursued 
in Russia, with, of course, such amendments and 
alterations as the “dead hand of the past,’’ that is, 
the claims and policy which the 8.L.P. has put 
forwaad and followed with such conspicuous 
failure for some years now, suggest, But, be it 
said, there are important abandonments of positions 
and tactics also, of which we shall have more to say 
later on, 

The manifesto urges all Socialists to “re examine 
our previous attitude and activities;” it pleads: 
‘Let us decide whether this policy does not bring 
our movement into line with the revolutionary 
working class of Russia and elsewhere.” And the 
leading article in the same paper, after much 
vapouring about the Bolshevik movement in 
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Russia, and the revolutionary workers in Germany, 
says: ‘‘Elsewhere in the ‘Socialist’ we publish a 
manifesto which seeks to outline a new basis for 
the revolutionary movement, and which will enable 
the masses to act.” [Italics not ours.] And in 
another place says: “The revolutionary crisis is 
here now.” What the manifesto lacks in definite 
pronouncement as to its ends and aims is supplied 
by these statements, but if something still more 
definite is needed, then it is to be found in the 
assertion in the early part of the same leader that: 
‘ At this time last year we, in conjunction with the 


' German workers, pledged ourselves to support the 


Bolshevists in Russia with all our power. The 
German workers have carried out their pledge, but 
we have not.” 

So, the moral is, that the Revolutionaries of this 
country are to copy the Spartacists, and the steps 
which certain prominent. S8.L.P. men are taking to 
organise meetings, and what transpires thereat, 
confirms the view that nothing’ less than the 
immediate challenging of the military might of 
the capitalist elass in this country is the object the 
S.L:P. has im view in publishing this manifesto. 
Indeed, they say: “We are entering upon a year 
which is either going-to make or unmake the 
immediate realisation of the International Socialist 
Republic.” What could be plainer? 

Now, what is the actual-siiuation? Events 
which are within the knowledge of most. people 
to-day, found Russia in a peculiar state of chaos. 
The capitalist class of that country at the moment 
that should have been their hour of emancipation, 
discovered themselves an ill-organised, or perhaps 


| one might better say unorganised social class faced 


wiih a situation calling for the highest organised 
effortin order to cope with it. If ever the revolu- 
tionary workers, imbued with the idea of seizing 
power without the formality of creating a class- 
conscious proletariat, had the ghost of a chance, it 
was then. They determined to take the oppor- 
tunity, and as far as we know, and, indeed, from 


‘such indications as can hardly be discredited, they 


appear to have carried on their effort so far with 
great skill and success. : 

But to claim that their battle is won, or that 
eventual success is within reach of the Bolsheviks, 
is to claim that which there is no evidence to 


-gupport. On what do the Bolshevist leaders 


depend for their strength? Certainly not on 3 
class-conscious working class. To talk about the 
millions of Socialist books and pamphlets being 
printed in Russia is beside the question, since 70 
per cent. of the people will need to be taught to read 
them. The peasantry—the backbone of the country, 
on whom the fatejof-the movement must ultimately 
rest—cannot understand Socialism, for in the first 
place they are generally illiterate and cannot have 
read Socialist literature; in the second place they 
are so isolated and have been so under official 
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gpardianship, that it is altogether unlikely that | 


alist propaganda has been carried on among 
them. How is it likely, then, that they can con- 
ceive any advantage arising from common owner- 
ship of the land ? How is it possible that they can 
see sound reasoning in the proposal that they shall 
grow the food for the whole people and receive in 
return such few products of the factories as they 
have need of? Their wants end with their few 
simple tools and their boots. All else, practically, 
they produce for themselves, after the manner of 
people in their stage of development ; and the idea 
that they are going to give allegiance to the pro- 
posal that they shall feed Russia for boots and 
tools is ridiculous. At present they are, so far as 
our information goes, enamoured of the idea that 
each peasant may have as much land as he can till 
without hired labour ; but the natural corollary of 
this is that each will till as little as he can keep 
himbelf and his family upon, and the few calls he 
mdkes on t .e outside world, and pays for with his 
products, will not be sufficient to maintain the 
townspeople and the revolutionary armies. When 
the Bolsheviks try to square thisjmatter the peasants 
will in all probability be ready to listen to the cry 
of the first capitalist party that promises land with- 
out restriction and the exchange of the capitalist 
world instead of the lopsided exchange of goods 
produced in commonly-owned factories for food 
produced on privately owned land. 
It is ridiculous to try and imagine S cialist pro- 


ductive conditions in the townsand the productive. 


conditions of feudal communism in the country. 
The first is the child of highly fertile labour due 
to technical advance. ‘The second is the result, 
and in its\reaction the cause, of low productive 
capacity. The first gives men leisure through 
social effort and the conquest of nature, the second 
fixes on them the toil of individual labour and poor 
technical resources. The first responds to social 
needs; the second only to private. The first has 
no idea of any other value than that of utility in 
satisfying social needs ; the second none but that 


of satisfying private needs. There can be, there- 


fore, no satisfactory basis for exchange. The 


incongruous property conditions divides society 


into two classes, of whom the vast majority are 
peasants ‘“‘each owning as much land as he can till 
without hired assistance,” and interested in pro- 
ducing as little as possible beyond his own require- 
ments, and demanding the utmost return for what 
he has to sell. In the absence of the appraisement 
of values through competition as under capitalism 
the rate of exchange between the communal pro- 
ducts of the towns and the individual products of 
the country must the subject of arrangement. It 
hence is removed to the realm of politics. A class 
struggle, therefore, arises, expressing itself as a 
political struggle for supremacy in the adjustment 
of antagonistic interests. 
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Yet the Bolsheviks are powerless to place the 
land on any more satisfactory footing. The wants 
of the Russian peasantry are not sufficiently great, 
nor their agricultural means and methods suff- 
ciently fertile, toenable them to carry the Socialist 
Revolution on their backs. Just as Socialism 
must be international because the world is neces- 
sary to Socialism, so no section of Society can be 
ripe for Socialism until its needs extend beyond 
its own confines—until the whole world is neces- 
sary toit. Nor, while the average corn yield is only 
four times the amount of grain sown can Socialism 
offer a peasantry the equality it must afford to all. 
Only when they need more of the amenities of life, 
and their means of culture have been brought to 
such af{level as will leave them leisure after pro- 
ducing the social food, will they be in a position 
to welcome Socialism—and even then they must 
understand it. | 

That the Bolshevists realise this is quite possible. 
But as long as they are faced with this difficulty it’ 
is madness for the revolutionary element in other 
countries to talk as though the Russian rebels had 


established: Socialism, or even overthrown capi- 


talism, in Russia. As a matter of fact it appears 
that the Russian capitalists have their nucleii in 
many districts, gathered under the protection of 
the internationalist capitalists. The result of the 
recent German elections will give these reaction- 
aries ja further opportunity of safeguarding the 
capitalist institutions in those places where they 
are threatened. Therefore it is madness to procced 
as though Bolshevism. had established the founca- 


tion of the International Socialist Commonwealth. 


But even had they succeeded in establishing a 
Socialist Republic (and there is no evidence that 
they have even attempted to do so yet) there is 
still to be considered the different conditions pre- 
vailing in other countries. In England the worke1s 
do not find the capitalist class disorganised, nor in 
France, or America, or any of the Allied countriee. 
Even in Germany, with all the odium of military 
failure upon them, there is no sign that the capi-- 
talists have nota grip upon the situation that will 
pull them through. To say in the face of this that 
‘‘We are entering upon a year which is either going 
to make or unmake .the immediate realisation of 
the International Socialist Republic” is to utter 
balderdash. 

Four short years after even ‘‘The Socialist” was 
advocating the prosecution of the capitalist wzr, 
the madcaps of the S.L.P. think that British eol- 
diers, with four years of iron discipline upon them, 
flushed with victory and the flattery that is showered 
on victors, would fail to support against a mob of 
rioters, that system they have fought so valiantly 
for. ‘‘We need a movement of active men and 
women who are not afraid to live dangerously,” 
they cry, who s0 late as 1915 were urging men and 
women of the working class to “live dangerously” 
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in theit masters’ war service. If they think that, 
four vears of war having brought them round to 
OUR view of the purely capitalist nature of the 
war, the rest of the working class hare made a like 
mental advance, they have their answer in the last 
General Election. 

The “Manifesto,” in imitation of a prominent 
capitalist politician, lays down a programme of 
“14 points,” the third of which runs : 

The defence of the National Socialist Republic may be 
necessary to prevent any Imperialist Capitalist State at- 
tempting to crush the freedom of the workers in any land, 
consequently the Army and Navy shall be democratically 
controlled. 


This presupp-ses that when ‘‘men aud wom: n who | 


- are not afraid to live dangerously”’ have established 

the ‘‘ National Socialist Republic” in this country, 
there may be existing “Imperialist Capitalist 
States” in other countries. Here enters a factor 
which knocks the bottom clean out of the 8.L.P.’s 
‘Plea for the. Reconsideration of Socialist Tactics 
and Organisation.” . For, granted that the fullest 
possible success attended the efforts of the rebels, 
they would then be up against the fact.that, under 
conditions which must even then prevail, the 
country cannot feed itself. No army or navy could 
avail. The “Imperialist Capitalist States” could 
simply starve the “National Socialist Republic” 
‘into surrender. Even Germany, with a few paltry 
U boats, nearly accomplished this trick: against 
opi Britain and the mighty navies of the 
world. : 

No, England, of all countries, is not the one to 
lead the way in the matter of overthrowing capi- 
talist domination. At the quickest a year must 
elapse before the home-grown food supply could 
be increased sufficiently to support the nation. It 
is hardly conceivable that it could be accomplished 
in that time, but long before that time every man, 
woman, and child in the ‘National Socialist Re- 
public” would have “‘lived hungrily” and died of 
starvation. ma 

Before leaving the ‘‘ Manifesto” it may be noted 
that the S.L.P. have abandoned the old I.W.W, 
- position of organisation by industries. Locality, 
now, is the very keystone to the arch of social] 
organisation. They say: ° 

In order to find the social needs, some machinery is re- 
quired that reflects the social side of life as apart from the 
time spent in production. . In the present geogra- 
phical allocation of wards, there exists a basis upo 
which such machinery could be erected. Each ary 
would also be entitled to have a delegate upon the local 
Federal Council of the district, which latter body would 
be composed of one delegate from each ward and one dele- 
gate from each shop, yard, or similar areq of production. 
[Italics ours.] . : 
How long it does take some people to discover the 
absurdity of their sophistries! We pointed out the 
idiocy of organisation by industries years ago. 

There are many other points in the “Plea” calling 
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for criticism, but we have only space for this last. 
We are told that . 


Given the necessary desires and social requirements of 
the people, our duty is to propaga'e and establish’ the 
means of their fulfilment. all factories and plants 
pf production should be organised in such a way that each 
would have its complete committees of de'egates drawn 


directly from the various departments, each separately 


delegated to carry out the instructions of the workers 
engaged therein . . 

So it is not the workers as a whole who are to con- 
trol production, but the industrial groups. This 
necessarily means that the social requirements are 
subservient to the industrial side of the system, 
which isabsurd. It is hardly for us here and now 


to concern ourselves deeply with the details of a 


social system which is still some distance ahead. 


But it is obvious that the body responsible for the . 


social liabilities must control production. The 
responsible body is the community,.not the wurk- 
shop groups. Supervisors must carry out the 
instructions of the community, as expressed through 
their elected administrators. It is easy to see why 
the S.L P. take the opposite view. They are, and 
always have been, opportunists of the first water. 
At the moment they are anxious to exploit the 
Shop Steward movement. So they commit them- 
selves to the statement that the new society must 
be built up within the old, “using the existing 
organisations for the same end.” ‘lhey thus find 
a useful function for the Shop Steward movement 


-—they to whom well within living memory any- 


thing savouring of the “pure and simple” trade 
union was anathema ! 
Infan attack no doubt direeted against us, though 


no names are mentioned, the “Socialist” says: , 


Historic and political development is an ever-changing 
process, and no political organisation, particularly a re- 


volutionary organisation, can draw. up a code of tactics. 


which will last, “not for an age, but for all time.” 
The hide-bound, inactive, and intolerant doctrinaire can 
always be detected by the claim that he devotedly and 
unswervingly follows the tactics which he embraced 15 
years ago. 

Well, strangely enough, 15 years ago WE drew 
up declaration of Principles, and ‘‘embraced” a 
line of policy and tactics based thereon. We had 
followed that line for 11 years when the war broke 
out. It was a testing time forall. The S.L.P. went 
into the test, as we did. How did the ramping, 
flexible, “damn-the-rudder-trim-the-sails” party 
and the “hide-bound, inactive, and intolerant doc- 
trinaire’’ respectively emerge from the <ordeal ? 


We give here extracts from the official organs of 


both parties : 


. no interests are at stake I cannot say definitely 
justifying the’shedding of a_ what the official attitude of 
single drop of working-class the Party is.—(The Editor, 
blood. . . Having no “The Socialist,” Nov. 1914. 
quarrel with the working SHALL IF IGHT > 
class of any country, weex- I cannot understand the 
tend to our fellow workers stand being taken by some 
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of all lands the expression of Socialists of refusing to kill. 
our goodwill and Socialist . I do not regard this 
abst 4 . ——(‘‘The War question as a test of one’s 
and the Socialist Position.” s-ncerity asa Socialist. . , 
Socialist Standard,” Sept. So long as the other fellow 
1914.) ' remains armed and sets out 
to make mincemeat of me I 
reserve theright toretaliate. 
—(The Editor, ‘The So- 
cialist,” Dec. 1914.) 
As now, the §.L.P. organ wanted men and women 
to “live dangerously,” but then it was to be in 
butchering their German fellow workers. For 
months the columns of ‘The Socialist” presented 
every capitalist argument in support of the war, 
and the Party which speak with such authority on 
the details of the future society were lost in face 
of a simple situation that had long threatened 
them. The ‘“‘hide-bound doctrinaires” can still 
reiterate the words with which they met the out- 
break of the great butchery—can the S.L.P.? We 
can stand unashamed before those Russian revo- 
lutionaries who reproached the “International” 
and charged it with treachery—can the S.L.P. ? 


It is not at all remarkable that the S L.P., which 


have pretty well boxed the political compass in their 
17 years or so of life, ever finding themselves on the 
wrong track, should desire to reconsider their po- 
sition. As for us, we are satisfied to go on in the 
direction we have always followed, more convinced 
than ever that the emancipation of the working 
class can only be the work of aclass-conscious pro- 
letariat organised for their task, and that therefore 
our mission is first to educate, then to organise. 

The workers must make rebels of the masters 
before resorting to armed force. — 


PAST CLASS STRUGGLES.— Continued. 


Cabot, and Vasco da Gama, together with. the 
Crusades and, later, the buccaneering exploits of 
the English sailors, gave a tremendous impetus to 
foreign trade. Sheep farming had become the 
m unstay of the English trade, and the profits made 
out of this lucrative industry set the land-owners 
thinking out schemes for its expansion. They set 
about doing three things. They evicted as many 
as possible of their smaller tenants ; they raised 


- the rents of their larger tenants so that ordinary 


farming could hardly be made to pay ; and finally 
they commenced enclosing the common lands. The 
condition of the people about that time was further 
adversely affected by the debasing of the coinage 
and the resultant rise in prices. 

It may be interesting tO remind the reader at this 
juncture that at one time, as we have already 
shown, three-fifths of the land of England was the 
common property of the whole people. As the 
population of England now, with the exception of 
a comparatively small class, is landless, it therefore 
appears that the ruling class have, in actual fact, 


robbed the working people of three-fifths of Eng-~ 


land since the Norman Conquest. GILMAC. 
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A DIRTY LIE. 


In the “Daily Chronicle” of Jan. 24th appears 
the following, purporting to be sent by that paper’s 
“diplomatic correspondent.” It occurs in a pro- 
nouncement dealing with Wilson’s proposal to ask 
Russian representatives to a conference on one of 
Prince’s Islands. | 


¢ 
The conditions of existencc in Russia were shown to 
be appalling; the nationalisation of women and other 
facts of Bolshevik rule polnted to a species of organiscd 
depravity. 


Whoever this “diplomatic correspondent” may 
be he is a filthy-minded | His statement that 
the Russian Revolutionaries have nationalised 
women is so ridiculous one would think only the 
mental and moral dregs of the botfgeoisie could 
swallow it. It bears the impress of the organised 
campaign of slander and villification which the 
parasitic ruling class invariably launch against 
any section of the working class which has the 
temerity to challenge its supremacy. Such atuff is 
written for working-class consumption. Our 
masters, arguing that a class which will for ages 
permit themselves to be plundered by another class 
must be fools indeed, never hesitate to show their 
contempt for working-class intelligence, and: too 
often they are justified by results. But in this 
instance, surely, they have reached a little too deep 
into their mental cesspool in their eagerness for 
unnameable filth to throw at those they are at a 
loss to combat in any other way. The muck they , 
have reached up reveals its source in its stench. 
It stinks of capitalism. It reeks of the system in 
which, as notorious cases at present before the 
Courts show, the young beautiful women— nay, 
children, for “suffer little children to come unto 
me” is no less the command of th capitalist 
ravishers thanthe capitalist Christ, and their victims 
often are dead and buried before they can be called 
women-—of the working class are at the disposal 
of the “rich friend”— private monoply, not na- 
tionalisation! Note the difference. 3 


No, working class revolution has never yet failed 
to effect a moral cleansing. When the Commune 
of Paris was in being the prostilutes of Paris 
flocked to Versailles, to their bourgeois patrons. 
In }'aris no woman had to sell herself for food 
under the Commune. Prostitution is a pillar of 
capitalism, a common foundation of starvaation 
wages. That this feature of the system of private 
property should assume a “nationalised” form 
along with the ‘‘nationalisation”’ of all the other 
means by which they are enabled to plunder the 
workers easily enough suggests itself to the filthy 
minds of the capitalists, and it goes without saying 
that there will be some mugs in the workers’ ranks 
ready to swallow the noxious cenecctien. J. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
EVERY POINT BUT THE ONE AT ISSUE. 
| TO THE EDITOR. 
Dear Sir,—May I, as one who disagrees with your 
remarks in this month’s Socrarist Sranparp with 
reference to the Socialist Labour Party and the 


fight for their Press, be permitted to say a few |, 


words on the subject ? 

. You give.as the reason for the Government being 
able to force strikers to accept their terms the fact 
that they, the Government, control the ‘armed 
forces of the nation.” This is certainly true, but 
it isimportant to remember that the “armed forces 
of the nation” are composed of workers who do 
not understand the fight that is being waged 
against their own class, so aa to enable the masters 


to obtain a maximum return fora minimum expen- 


diture. For one can hardly conceive class-con- 


scious workera obeying the commands of the 
Government to shoot down their fellow-men who 
had come out on strike. So we find that the power 
of the Government rests upon the ignorance of the 
workers, and~not jupon the ‘armed forces of the 
nation” at their command. For it must be clear 


- to all that once the workers realise their position, 


the “armed forces of the nation” cease to exist. 
Even the Government have realised this, and 
attempt to prevent the workers from obtaining the 
truth, by suppressing such papers and pamphlets 
from whioh they would be likely to obtain it. — 

Therefore it appéars to me that what we have to 
do is not to work for the capture or control of the 
“armed forces,” but to educate the workers, and 
to do this one must at least have a free Press. It 
is because the Socialist Labour Party realise this 
that they are fighting so hard to recover their Press. 

My friends and I would he much obliged if the 
Editor would allow the above to appear in next 
month's “Standard.” —Yours, G. Manne. 


It is evident from the first sentence of his letter 
that our correspondent has failed to grasp the claim 
of the S.L.P. ; : 

Clearly it was not the fight for the S.L.P. Press 
that was in dispute, but their claim that this fight 
was one for ‘the Principle of a Free Press.” Here 
is the quotation from their own letter published 
in the November “‘S.S.” : 

Quite apart from the fact that we are at a great disad- 
vantage and ‘suffering considerable. loss, .-. . the 
Principle of a Free Press is at stake. 

We showed quite conclusively that no such 
principle existed, or could exist under capitalism, 
therefore it could not be “at stake.” This was the 
essential point of our criticism, and as our corres- 
pondent carefully avoids this point, his letter calls 
for no further comment. Ep. Com. 


‘THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
QF GREAT BRITAIN. 
ube! OBJECT. 
The establishment of a system of 
soalety based Upon the common own- 


ership “ang democratic control of the 


means and instruments for produoing . 
and distributing wealth by and In‘ the 
interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
: ' Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the means of living (i.e., land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 


‘ between those who possess but do not produce and 


those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of theworking class from the domination 
of the master class, by the conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by the 
whole people. goed 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race OF sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the - 
working class itself. j 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 


_ monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 


from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. ; 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
ot the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociatist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 

——E 

Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


a ge eS ee eT ne ee ae ae ee a 
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Monraty, Onz Penny 


SOME PARS FROM AMERICA 


NOT READ AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


As news of the American labour movement is so 
scarce in these days of censorsh‘p and Press laws, 
perhaps the following notes from the December 
issue of the New York “Class Struggle,” an unof- 
ficial organ of the so called left wing of the also 
so-called Socialist Party of America may be of 
interest to the reader. 

* * 
* 

In a candid article on the recent elections it is 
admitted that the large vote received by the SP. 
of A, at the 1917 election was more of an anti-war 
vote than one for Socialist principles and that this 
vote has now gone back to the “‘old parties.” By 
this means the recent “slump” is accounted for. 

Nothing seems to be left of the sprinkling of Socialist 
legislators that were elected in thefprevions year in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Nevada, and California. Kansas, Idaho, 
Illinois, and Minnesota are again without Socialist repre- 
sentatives in the legislatures, and Minneopolis lost its 
Mayor, Van Lear, which is hardly to be regretted. This 
precious “Socialist ” who, at the beginning of the war had 
opposed the “infamous Public Safety Commission” as 
the new election approached “compromised himself and 
the party that elected him, by joining hands with the 
American Alliance of Labour and Democracy, and by 
speaking from its platform at a go-called Victory Mcet- 
ing. . . . That Van Lear took this stand not so«much 
from a change of conviction as from openly opportunist 
motives, above all get to re-elected, by no means detracts 
from this sorry spectacle. 


The article declares that the defeat of Meyer 
London, the late ‘‘Socialist” Congressman for New 
York, is ‘‘one thing to be thankful for.” After 
telling the tale of his re-actionary, pro-capitalist 
activity in Congress during the war the writer 
concludes : “His re-nomination is not to the credit 
of the membership of New York, even though it 
was prompted by the consideration that the district 
would be lost if another candidate were nominated 
In his place.” 

Such are the methods of the anti-revolutionary, 
nti-Sociglist ideas which permeate the member- 


ship of the S.P. of A. Is this the party which is 
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going to overthrow the best entrenched and most 

unscrupulous capitalist oligarchy in the world? I 
think not. : 
* x 

Very little news has reached this country about 

one of the most dastardly outrages among the many 

which American capital has ‘perpetrated upon its 

wage-slaves. The sequel, too, is interesting. In 
Bisbee in Arizona, in 1917, 


‘‘four thousand miners went on strike against the Phelps 
Dodge Mining Corporation for a ten per cent. wage in- 
crease and a reduction of the ten-hour workday to nine 
hours. : , . At that particular time there was an enor- 
mous demand for metal ore, and the highest prices were 
being paid. The Company saw fat profits slipping away 
between their fingers ; the strike was costing them mil- 
lions of dollars. They were, therefore, prepared to come 
to terms on the question of wayes, and would perhaps have 
granted a reduction of working hours. But they refused 
poin: blank to consider the recognition of the union 
demanded by the striking miners. 
Then on the 17th June the bosses took ac:ion : 


A great crowd of striking miners that had gathered 
about the entrance to one of the mires was surrounded 
by an army of police, deputy sheriffs, and gun-meun, were 
driven, unarmed as they were, before the loaded suns of 
their captors, to the railroad s‘ation. There, all of them, 
men, women and children, were forced with unbelievable 


brutality into a waiting freight train, in which they were 


shipped across the border into New Mexico, about seven 
hundred milds from Bisbee, where they were thrown out 
of tte cars in the midst of an uninhabited desert. In this 
deserted region of New Mexico, completely cut off from 
all communication with their families and the world, these 
unfortunate men, women and children were exposed to 
the most intense suffering. And only the foodstuffs that 
were brought them by organised labour at the earliest 
possible moment saved these thousands of workers froma 
miserable death. 

It took some .ime before the energetic protests of labour 
in the West were finally able to force an investigation. It 
was disclosed that this dastardly crime had been com- 
mitted not only with the knowledge, but with the assist- 
ance of the management of the mines and the local 
authorities of Bisbee. The corporation officials had paid 
the gun-men, while the Iccal authorities had engaged the 





scoundrels who did this dirty work, Indictments followed, 

indictments that incriminated the highest officials among 
the millionaire knaves at the head of the company. 

Proudly the capitalist press showed that there was no class 
justice in the United States of America, that rich and poor 
were measured by the same standards, that not even the 
richest of the men responsible for the Bisbee outrage would 
be able to escape the hand of justice. 

That was six months ago. Since then things have been 
strangely quie’. And now comes the news that the entire 
matter has been dropped because of a technical error in 
the indi®tment. (Italics mine.) 

: x * 
* 

A very interesting account of the’ recent food 
riots in Japan is given by the well-known Sen 
Katayama. The immediate cause of the riots was 
the high price of rice, the staple food of the Japa- 
nese workers. Dr. Yokoi, “the agricultural autho- 
rity.of Japan, says in ‘Industrial Japan’: ‘The 
past five years have produced super-abundant rice 
crops in Japan. Statistics show that there is no 
shortage of rice this year.’”” The article following 
the Japanese ‘Oriental Economist,” declares that 
the high prices were directly due to the policy of 
the Government in aiding-and encouraging export 
trade. The political machinery of the country 
functions exclusively in the interests of a few big 
capitalists, while the interests of the vast majority 
of the people~and the workers are completely 
disregarded.” , 

’ The various phases of the riots are discribed in 

some detail. They “usually began in a peaceful 
demonstration that went to the homes of the rice 
dealers or to the granaries to demand cheaper food. 
Invariably it was the: police who met the demon- 
strants with drawn sabres that turned these for the 


most part peaceful demonstrations in furious 


attacks.” The riots were very wide-spread, exten- 
ding “over three prefectures, Tokyo. Osaka, and 
Kyoto, over thirty provinces, and in Hokkaido, the 
northern part of Japan. Altogether this rising 
affected over two-thirds of the Japanese Empire. 
The ‘Oriental Economist’ reports that there were 
destructive riots in 142 different localities ; that in 
38 places they could be put down only by armed 
troops. In Osaka (the Manchester of Japan) the 
rioting continued for three full days and nights, 
and it is roughly estimated that at its height a 
force of over thirty thousand soldiers, including 
cavalry, was necessary to control the infuriated 
masses.” 

“In Kure, where the chief Navy Yard of the 
Empire is located, the marines were called out in 
full strength to quell the desperate mobs, while all 
thoroughfares and important crossings were armed 
with machine guns. But in spite of the rigid mili- 
tary discipline that obtains in the Japanese army, 
it was found that a number ofthe marines had 
made common cause with the rioting masses. 

In Kobe the populace burnt down stores, offices, 
and even the residences of the wealthy rice specu- 
lators. The rioters were joined in a sympathetic 


movement of the 8,000 workers in. the Mitsubity 


ON I 
‘ 
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shipbuilding -yards.” It must be remembered that 
working-class organisations, which might have ren. 
dered the movements more effective and less chaotic 
and violent, are illegal in Japan. 

After August 13th the Government, fearing the 
spread of the disturbances, suppressed all news 
relating to the riots. “In Osaka the Governor pub. 
lished an edict forbidding more than five persons 
walking together on the streets. In Yokohama 
street assemblies were limited to nine persons.” 

“When the Government saw the magnitude of 
the movement, it appropriated $5,000,000 with 
which rice was bought up to be given away to 

the poor, or to be sold at greatly reduced rates to 
stem the tide of popular dissatisfaction.” This, 
however, failed to have the desired result, for the 
movement had developed new characteristics. 
“Since the food riots have ceased there have been 
labour troubles all over the country. The ‘Oriental 
Economist’ gives a detailed account of seven large 
strikes that occured between the Ist and the 19th 
of August, while the daily newspapers enumerate 
at least 40 others.” The legal machinery, of course, 
reaped a rich harvest. “According ‘to the latest 
reports (Sept. 12), over 5,000 persons were arrested 
and are awaiting trial. It is estimated by thé 
Government that the number of arrests will reach 
more than 7,000 before t:¢ whole matter is settled. 
Among them are numerous Socialists. Chief among 
these is Yei Osugi, arrested at Osaka The Goverr- 
ment is. particularly desirous of incriminating our 
comrades as mob leaders.” 

The article further hints that a contributary 
cause of the riots was the discontent of the workers 
with the Government’s policy of intervention in 
Siberia. Whether this is so or not the political 
sequel to the disturbance was significant, for the 
Terauchi Government was superseded and the new 

ministry under Premier Hara reversed the policy 
of the old ministry in Russian affairs, and openly 
declares that Japan desires only a responsible 
government in Russia, whether it be Bolshevik or 
not.” Of course, this eyewash may satisfy for a 
time the workers of Japan, but we know that a 
working-class government can in no circumstances 
be considered ‘‘responsible”’ by the poangeolete. 


W. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Wace Stave. -Too late for this month, but we will 
wipe your eye for you in our next. 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the Socratist SranparD through the usua 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 28, Union Street, W.1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. 
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LABOUR UNREST. 


The most striking feature of the wave of unrest 
sweeping the working class to-day is the chaotic, 
and even contradictory, character of the claims put 
forward. The Clyde engineers struck—‘“‘unoff- 
cially,” it is true—for a 40-hour week ; the Belfast 
workers for 44 hours. The Engineering and Ship- 
building trades in general having accepted a 47 
hour week with the following as a condition : 

The unions will take all possible steps to ensure that in 
the critical statethrough which the country has to pass the 
greatest possible output will be secured and maintained. 
were surprised to find the employers at once en- 
deavouring to obtain as large, or even larger, an 
output in the 47 hours as under the 54, by speed- 
ing up, and cutting time for refreshment and s0 on. 

Meanwhile the railway men had obtained recog- 
nition of the “‘principle” of the 8 hour day. Then 
the motor men on the London Tubes suddenly 
found that the half hour for meals allowed under 
the previous system was knocked off. Failing to 
get satisfaction through their officials they struck. 
‘Then ensued one of those situations that on the 
theatre stage would have caused roars of laughter, 
but which in real life is almost tragic. The main 
body of railway workers (apart from clerks, etc.) 
are grouped in two unions—the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, and the 
National Union of Railwaymen. Ags usual where 
two unions recruit from one body of workers, coh- 
siderable jealousy exists between the officials. At 
frst both unions refused to recognise the motor- 
men’s strike. Then, seeing a chance to score off 
the N.U.R., the A.S.L.E.F. declared the strike 
“legal.” Following this they signed an agreement 
with the Railway Executive that left the situation 
practically as it was before the strike. Now the 
officials of the N.U.R. saw their chance. They re- 
pudiated this agreement and declared their men 
a8 “officially” on strike. In the course of a 
few days this farcical situation was ended by the 
N.U.R. officials signing an agreement, similar in all 
respects to that signed by their rivals, except that 
this empty phrase was added : 

The companies are to offer reasonable facilities to meet 
the ordinary physical needs of the men. 

The Shipbuilders and Repairers of the Thames 
are On strike for a 15s increase, while the Miners 
are balloting as to whether they shall strike to 
enforce their claims of a 6 hour day, 30 per cent. 
on wages, and nationalisation of the mines. 

It is a favourite dodge of capitalist hacks to lay 
the cause of these actions of the workers on ‘‘Bol- 
shevik agitators.” But one simple fact puts this 
Nonsense out of court. If the unrest were due to 
any organised agitation, clearly it would have one 
object or set of objects and “follow a co-ordinated 
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policy to obtain them. It is true that a few Anar- 
chist agitators, some of whom call themselves 
Bolsheviks, are taking advantage of the struggles 
to[shout themselves into a brief notoriety, but ie 
are no more the cause of the trouble than a cork 
bobbing in a stream is the cause of the water’s 
flow. A couple of incidents proved completely how 
small was the influence of these people. 

The Government decided to break the strike on 
the Clyde. Well informed as to internal matters 
of the men’s organisation, they determined to de- 
prive the strikers of their leaders, believing that 
this would collapse the strike. 

A deputation had been appointed to interview 
the Mayor of Glasgow to try to persuade him to 


_use his influence to obtain the intervention of the 


Government. A mass meeting of the strikers was 
to be held outside the Town Hall to hear the result. 
Instead of following the procedure usual when 


peaceful demonstrations are taking place of order- ~~ 


ing vehicular traffic to suit its movements to the 
demonstration, the police first allowed a motor car 
to drive into the crowd, injuring two persons, and 
then tried to force some trams through the meeting. 
Upon protest being made against this the police 
charged the crowd with batons The men’s leaders 
rushed out and two of them were struck down by 
the police. After being taken inside the Town 
Hall and having their wounds dressed, they were 
allowed to speak to the meeting, and told the men 
to peaceably disperse and avoid all rioting. These 
leaders were then locked up and charged with 
inciting to riot! 

Such a farcical charge exposes the police plot in 
its entirety. But this was not enough. Pretending 
that they feared an extension of the “riots,” the 
Government cynically sent Scots soldiers, provided 
with machine guns, bombs, and wire netting, and 
later some Tanks, to protect the property of the 
master class. The plot succeeded and the strike 
collapsed. | 

Meanwhile a meeting of Electrical Workers in 
London decided to cease work and cut off all elec- 
trical power there to force the Government to intro- 
duce a 40 hour week throughout the country. The 
Government replied by issuing a new regulation 
under D.0.R.A. making it an offence to leave work 
on any electrical power plant supplying electricity 
to publicand other services. The Electricians took 
the hint and nothing occurred. 

These collapses show haw small was the influence 
of these “agitators.” Still more clearly they show 
the overwhelming importance of the control of 
political power. 

A calm examination of the situation will reveal 
that the main factors behind the great unrest are, 
the high cost of living and, of greater importance, 
the dread of increase in the large amount of unem- 
ployment already existing with the further demo- 

Continued on p. 63 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


A‘ commanications fer the Executive Committee 
subscriptions fo the Sociarisr’ Sranparp, articles: 
and correspondence submitted for inseriion therein 
should be addressed,—The Socialist Party of Great Bri- 
tain, 28 Union Street, London, W., 1.—to whom Money 
Orders should be made payable. | 

The meetings of the Rescative Committee are held 
at ‘he ead Office every Tuesday at 7.30 p.m. 


_— ee a —_—— 


TERMS OF SUOBS(RIPTIONS 


I'welve Months, post free ... 
Six ‘e pees iieaies 


‘The Sucialist Standayd, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1919. 


WHO PAYS? 

The “beautifal new world” so often. promised 
the workers by their masters’ oily-tongued hacks 
when it was thought that possibly the under dogs 
might develop some sort of doubt as to whether the 
ugly old hell that capitalism had made of the world 
was really worth any wage slave’s while sacrificing 
his life for, is now emerging. The old world, in 
the torture of her child-birth, makes such horribly 
wry faces that one cannot help laughing. The 
railweymen think that the New World should pro- 
vide them with time to eat, and the Old World is 
sure that if the child is to have such an unhearJ- 
of excrescence it can never survive the parturition, 
The miners think that the New World should. he 
able to afford those who keep it warm and snug a 
couple of hours a day more sunlight, a modest two 
hours respite from the gas, dust, and danger of the 
p'ts, the accoucheur says he really doesn’t think the 
beautiful New World he is ushering into existence 
can stand it. 

Mr. Lloyd George, like the true capitalist lackey 
that he is, answers the miners’ demands for more 
money and shorter hours, with a rigmarole of 
capitalist economics. He plays the old dodge of 
declaring that anything which is conceded to the 
producer must be paid for by the consumer. He 
affects to believe that between the wage of the 
producer and the price of the consumer there 
stands only a negligable quantity, a mere nothin g. 
In the case of coal, he tells us, this mere nothing 
—profit—averages a shilling a ton, and of course, 
if he can induce his hearers to believe that it will 
prevent the suggestion that any increase of the 
pitmen’s wages or shortening of their hours might 
come out of the masters profits. ; 

And as was t» b2 expected, among all the sgo- 
called representatives of labour who heard him 


speak, there was not one sufficiently the master of 
Marxian economics to get up and fell the Primie: 
that he lied when he said that more money for the 
coal-getters meant an additional burden on every 
industry. They accepted it. One of them even 
confirmed it by whining, when Lld. George claimed 
that the miners’ demands meant 10 per cent. on 
steel, ‘ten per cent. would not be very much.” 
They accepted it with all its implications, which 
do not stop short of the conclusion that a general 


| advance of wages would be no good to the workers ‘ 


because it would be counterbalanced by a general 
advance of prices. @ 

We have’shown repeatedly that the masters, in 
ordinary competitive circumstances, cannot put up 
prices merely because they have to pay higher wages. 
lf they have the power to do that they would have 
the power to put up prices independent of, wages 
movements, and they would never cease doing so. 

No, it is not a struggle between producer and 
consumer, much as Lld. George desires to make it 
appear to beso. It is purely a struggle between 
the takers of wages and the takers of profits. The 
masters’ only way af recovering what they have to 
shell out in higher wages is to speed up, either by 
improved organisation or adopting advanced machi- 
nery. They have got to get more coal per unit of 
labour or they have got to put up with a smaller 
rate of profit. It is just there where the shoe 
pinches. 

The workers should study Marxian eccnomics 
for themselves, they would then be proof against 
the yarn with which masters’ champions combat 
every demand for higher wages or shorter hours— 
that the consumer, and therefoae the worker, will 
have to pay. | 

fo 

On our front page we print an invaluable report 
of an outrage perpetrated by the Phelps Dodge 
Mining Corporation, with the assistance of the local 
authorities, upon striking workers. Read it. 

This is not the first case of a similar kind that 


we have given the publicity of our pages. Older: 


readers will remember the Lawrence affair, and 
the ghastly firing of a camp over the heads of the 
trapped workers in another case, and the shooting 
of the poor wretches who tried to escape. We 
draw especial attention to these items of capitalist 
villiany in America at the present moment for the 
reason that they show with perfect cl-arness the 
hollow fraud and sham of all the drivel about the 
Americans entering the war to “make the world 
safe for democracy.” 

From Peterloo to Tonypandy and Belfast in the 
British Isles, from Homestead to Bisbee in the 
United States, the same tale is to tell. All the 
forces whieh . political supremacy everywhere 
places in the hands of the msster class are and 
will be used to keep the capitalist world safe from 
democracy. There’s a difference, 
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Our old friend (!) Lord Soapsuds has been busy 
of late advocating his pet scheme of a six hour 
working day as the solution for industrial unrest: 
Writing recently in a journal called “system” he 
said that ‘‘what is called industrial unrest is, in 
my opinion, a healthy sign; it means that the 
worker is reaching out, is using the betterment of 
yesterday as a stepping-stone for something 
higher.” I hope this “healthy sign” will develop, 
but not exactly along the lines laid down by the 
Soap King. He wants to run his machines and 
their attendants practically the whole 24 hours by 
a system of several shifts. No, we do not want to 
turn night into day in the factory hells of England. 
If Leverhulme and the class he represents will do 
the night work we may later consider the other 
portions of the day. . 
+ 

However, this propagandist of the new order 
really surpassed himself later on. He is great on 
the subject of “kidding.” Mark what follows: 

There‘is no finer material than the British workman, 
and if he is treated properly there is no finer producer in 
the world. We must reduce his hours of labour and 
jncrease his rate of pay. He must have a good home—a 
piano if he desires it, houses with gardens, and, if he wants 
it, a motor car —' Daily News,” January 15th, 1919. 

Now there youare, my fellow wage slave, doesn’t 
that sound nice? No more will you be told that 
you are “too old at forty,” for our soap magnate 
says that capital and labour are the Siamese Twins 
of productive enterprise. Of course it really would 
beinteresting to learn what part of the productive 
process he is engaged in. For instance, whether 
he contributes the socially necessary labour in the 
soap-making or the margarine department. As 
most people know, he has just bought the island 
of Lewis, but the chronicler omitted to state what 
portion of the earth’s surface fell to the lot of the 
twin brother. Doubtless his allowance is in 
France. 

* * 
. 

An example of our rulers’ business ability was 
recently brought tolight. Small wonder that there 
was an outcry about the shortage of ships. Let 
me quote: ; 


SAND SENT TO EGYPT. 

Two stories of official ignorance or stupidity were 
related by Mr. W. H. Garcison on the occasion of the 
Roya] Co!onial Institute Christmas address to a juvenile 
audience at the Central Hall. By order of the War Office 
a ship wholly laden with sand was sent out during the 
war to Egypt! The sand was there put into bags in 
order to bank up trenches. ‘One could hardly imagine 
the disgust of the men told off to unload it. —“ Daily 
News,” January 4th, 1919. 

On Tuesday, February 11th, the new Parliament 


was opened. A great portion of King Capital's 
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speech was devoted to the C 3 homes of the C 3 
population, and my Lords and Gentlemen were 
informed that ‘‘We must stop at no sacrifice of 
interest or prejudice to stamp out unmerited 
poverty, to diminish unemployment and mitigate 
its sufferings, to provide decent homes, to improve 
the nation’s health, and to raise the standard of 
well-being throughout the community.” After a 
passing reference “that the gifts of leisure and 
prosperity may be more generally shared through- 
out the community,” I observe the following, which 
seems to be troubling our capitalist masters: ‘It 
is your duty, while firmly maintaining security for . 
property and person, to spare no effort in healing 
the cause of the existing unrest.” 


* * 
* 


We have often been told that slavery cannot exist 
under the Union Jack, and the type of free and 
enlightened Britishers who wear anti-German 
badges and penny flags in their coats really believe 
it. But let us look at this picture taken from the 
sister isle : 


SWEATED BELFAST WOMEN. 

Mr. Devlin regards the demand for a 44-hour week in 
the shipyards as a most hopeful sign, and he believes the 
movement will succeed. But it is to the shocking case 
of the sweated women workers in Belfast, the women out 
of whose misery and ruined health the great linen industry 
has been built up, that he intends to devote much of his 
energy during the coming year. These women, abont 
20,000 in number, work on an average 56 hours a week 
under the most trying conditions of moist heat. Man 
start work at 6.30 in the morning and do not finish tfil 
6.30 at night. A large proportion, little better than 
children, are half-timer:, doing three days at school 
and three in the mills for a wage that is insufficient to 
keep body and soul together. “The patience of these 
poor creatures and their dumb acceptance of a life that 
has little to offer but bitter drudgery are wonderful, and 
inspire one at the same time with anger and profound 
admiration,” Mr. Devlin testified.— ‘ Daily News,” January 
24th, 1919. 

Doubtless the man who won the war made the 
world safe for democracy, and commenced to 
“cleanse the land of poverty and want” some ten 
years ago by speech-making, has been prevented 
from studying the conditions of the Belfast workers 


owing to his activities as strike-breaker. 


* * 
* 


The following advertisement appeared a little 
while ago in a Liverpool evening paper : 

Discharged young soldier (one with foot off may suit), 
to assist in light trade; must be able to stand without 
cratches for an hour or two; hours 9 to 7; wages 15s.— 
“Daily News,” Janua y 25th, 1919. 

Needless to say, the appearance of the above led 
to a demonstration by some disabled soldiers, who 
went to interview the advertiser. After informing 
him that they had a suitable man they enquired as 
to whether he considered the money offered a living 
wage. The advertiser explained that it was a 


future partnership he had in mind. The crippled 
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soldier was called in and was offered 30s. a week 
if he would take an interest and give all:his time 
to the business, but the terms were refused. 
* 
. | 

The quotation given below appeared in the 
International Notes of the “Labour Leader,” and 
emanates fom Italy. 

When will Socialists learn that capitalism is by instinct 
predatory, that no true League of Peoples is therefore 
possible, except under Socialism, that Socialism will only 
be established by Socialists, and that Socialists must 
place the whole of their faith and reliance in themselves, 
and not in any capitalist or despot, however benevolent. 
The above would have read better and been more 
precise bad it appeared thus: ‘‘When will the 

seudo-Socialist,” etc. However, I commend it to 

the Thornes, Lansburys, and others of that ilk who 

delight in labelling themselves Socialist, but spend 
‘their time bolstering up capitalism 
* * . 

That inveterate gas-bag, Windy Churchill, is 

finding some of his chickens coming home to roost. 
There was a time when he blustered about digging 
the (lerman Fleet “out’like rats.” But the British 
Flees, for the maintenance of the efficiency of which 
Win-ly had been responsible previous to the war— 
at a good many thousands a year - had its chance, 
and Admiral Jellico has been compelled to issue a 
‘‘defance” showing why he did not seize his oppor- 
tunity. The Admiral: compares the instrument 
which had been provided him by the windy brag- 
gart with that of the despised German, and the 
result must make many worshipper of the hero of 
Sidney Street wonder what he, as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, took his thousands for. The.Ad- 
miral says that the British ships were out-classed 
in search-light power, inferior in range-finders, 
insufficiently provided with destroyers, not so well 
protected against dropping fire, and so on. In 
short, the eggregrious failure of the war had 
proved such a failure preparing for war that the 
British Admiral dared not close with his enemy. 

Yet this guy, who went on from blunder to 
blunder, from Antwerp to Gallipoli, till even his 
thick hide could not save him from the public's 
jeers, and who, in order to rehabilitate himself, 
had finally to resort to that magnificent piece of 
bluff-- the melodramatic reminder ‘to the military 
authority that “my regiment is in France’’—this 
fellow who-had to fly to the funk-hole for shelter 
from the derision brought down upon his head by 
his own clumsy incapacity, is one of the chosen 
few who alone can “carry the country through the 
difficult times ahead.” “There is something rotten 
in the State of’’—capitalism when such empty- 
headed noodles are the best the country can find 
to run the show. The “‘directive ability” super- 
stition which our masters are so fond of talking 
about gets a nasty one on the snout here. 


Tue Scour. 


March, 1915 
AN ODIOUS..ICOMPARISON. 


SR eT a 
A CAPITALIST ORGY OF MURDER. 


At atime when a flood of slobber is being poured 
out through the capitalist Press concerning the 
“red-terror” in Russia it might not be inopportune 
to reproduce a report of a characteristic incident 
of the suppression of the Paris Commune of 1871. 
It illustrates the capitalist method of securing 
order when their supremacy is threatened by the 
working class. It is to be remembered that these 
butcheries, of which the following was but a small 
example, took place, notin the course of fighting, 
but after the struggle had ceased—not, therefore, 
under the influence of the fear and anxiety as to 
the course of the battle; but in cold-blooded lust 
of revenge. 

“The column of prisoners halted in the Avenue 
Uhrich and was drawn up four or five deep on the 
footway facing to the road. General the Maraiio 
de Gallifet-and his staff, who had preceded us there, 
dismounted, and commenced: an inspection from 
the left of the lire and near where I was. Walking 
down slowly, and eyeing the ranks as if at an in- 
spection, the General stopped here and there, tap- 
ping a man on the shoulder or beckoning him out 
of the rear ranks. In most cases, without further 
parley, the individual thus selected was marched 
out into the centre of the road, where a small sup- 
plementary column was thus soon formed. 


They evidently knew too well that their last hour 


had come, and it was fearfully interesting to see 
their different demeanours. One, already wounded, 
his shirt soaked with blood, sat down in the road 
and howled with anguish; . . others wept ia 
silence. . , . It was an awful thing to see one 


man thus picking out a batch of his fellow-crea- 


tures to be put to a violent death in a few minutes 
without further trial. A few paces from 
where I stood a mounted officer. pointed out to 
General Gallifet a man and a woman for some 
particular offence. The woman, rushing out of the 
ranks, threw herself on her knees and with out- 
stretched arms implored mercy, and protested her 
innocence in-passionate terms. The General waited 
for a pause, and then, with most impassive face 
and unmoved demeanour, said: ‘Madame, I have 
visited every theatre in Paris ; your acting will 
have no effect on me.’ I followed the 
General closely down the line, still a prisoner, but 
honoured with a special escort of two chasseurs-a 
cheval, and endeavoured to arrive at what guided 
him in his selections. The result of my observa- 
tions was that it was not a good thing on that day 
to be noticeably taller, dirtier, cleaner, older, or 
uglier than one’s neighbour. One individual in 
particular struck meas probably owing his speedy 
release from the ills of this world to his having a 
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broken nose on what might have been otherwise an 
ordinary face, and being unable from his height to 
conceal it. Over a hundred being thus chosen, a 
firing party was chosen, and the column resumed its 
marching, leaving them behind. In a few minutes 
afterwards a dropping fire in our rear commenced 
and continued for over a quarter of an hour. It 
was the execution of these summarily convicted 
wretches.” —“The Daily News,” June 8, 1871. 


Here is another report, referring to another case, 
showing how capitalist butchers dealt with those 
working men and women of Paris who dared to 
challenge their supremacy. 


“On the 26th of last May we formed part of the 
column of prisoners who had left the Boulevard 
Malesherbes at eight o’clock in the morning in the 
direction of Versailles. We stopped at the Chateau 
of La Muette, where General Gallifet, after having 
dismounted from his horse, passed into our ranks, 
and then making a choice, he pointed out 
eighty-three men and three women. They were 
taken away along the talus of the fortifications and 
shot before us. After this exploit the General said 
tous: ‘My nameis Gallifet. Your journals in Paris 
have sullied me enough. I take my revenge.’”’ 

—The Liberte, Brussels, 26th May, 1871. 


Here is a report of a third instance : 


“Yesterday (Sunday, 28th), about one o'clock, 
General Gallifet appeared at the head of about 
9,000 prisoners. . . They were evidently . 
prepared for the worst fate, and dragged listlessly 
along, as though it were not worth while to walk 
to Versailles to be shot. M. de Gallifet seemed to 
be of the same opinion, and a little beyond the 
Arc-de-Triompne he halted the column, selected 
eighty-two, and had them shot there and then. 

—‘‘The Times,” May 31st, 1871. 


Did the capitalist Press rise up in horror and 
indignation at these ruthless butcheries of daily 
occurrence? Did the journalists and parsons and 
public men of the capitalist world heap invective 
and insult upon the heads of these capitalist 
murderers who were executing capitalist vengeance 
on the workers of Paris? Here is what one English 
newspaper (The “Naval-and Military Gazette” of 
May 27th, 1871) said, referring, of course, to the 
Communards, not to their butchers: ‘“‘We are 
deliberately of the opinion that hanging is too good 
a death for such villains to die, and if medical 
science could be advanced by operating on the liv- 
ing body of the malefactors who have crucified 
their country, we at least should find no fault 
with the experiment.” 


As to how far the slaughtered were guilty even 
of the crimes which served to excuse their massacre 
is shown by the remark of a French capitalist 
paper WH ec Nationale, June Ist, 1871), under 
the fear that the unburied corpses would give rise 
to pestilence : .“A serious examination of the ac- 
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cused is imperative. One would like to see only 
the really guilty die.” 

This wholesale and absolutely indiscriminate 
massacre went on for weeks, after which farcical 
trials provided victims for bourgeois bullets for 
eighteen months, and for imprisonment and trans- 
portation for six years. 

And if the workers wish to know how the capi- 
talists really viewed this butchery of over thirty- 
thousand workers, AFTER THEY HAD LAID 
DOWN THEIR ARMS, it can be judged from 
the fact chat to the day of his death that English 
monarch Fidward VII, always so careful of tour- 
geois “public” opinion, maintained the relations 
of intimate friendship with one of the chief assis- 
sins of tle piece, the man who used to wait daily 
for the processions of prisoners, and levy his toll 
at the city gates because the Paris journals had 
sullied him—General Gallifet. Well might such 
a class of vampires palpitate with horror because 
the Bolsheviks are (they allege) treating their bour- 
geois opponents to a mild dose of their own physic. 
Their own hideous example is looming ominously 
before their affrighted eyes. A. E. 


LABOUR UNREST.—.Continued. 


bilisation of soldiers and ‘closing down of various , 
Government departments. These are the great 
common causes manifesting themselves in the 
different and unco-ordinated efforts of the workers 
in various parts of the country. They are trying 
to fight, more or less blindly, some of the effects of 
a system, while solidly supporting that system as 
a whole. Even in its immediate details they fail 
to see the absurdity of the terms they accept. 
Thus a child could understand that if production 
is maintained at the old level when hours are 
reduced, not a single extra worker will be em- 
ployed. Yet the Engineering trades accept the 
condition that “the greatest possible output will 
be secured and maintained,” and thus do their best 
to prevent the absorption of such of the unem- 
ployed as might have found work under the re- 
duction of hours. 

To the other factors causing unemployment may 
be added the shortage of materials 

The problem thus becomes intensified, and the 
expedient of shortening hours, good as far as it 
goes, cannot do more than act as a temporary 
check, while private ownership of the means of life 
continues. Not until the working class own and 
control the means of production and distribution 
will they be able to adjust the hours of labour to 
the requirements of society and the number able 
to work. To do this they must first understand 
and accept the principles of Socialism, then set to 
work to establish it by organising to take control 
of political power for the purpose of wresting the 
means of life from the hands of the master class. 
Only then will the “unrest” disappear--through 
its cause being abolished. J. F. 
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While at the moment of writing final decisions 
have not been reached in the disputes in the 
Mining, Railway, and Transport~ industry, im- 
portant facts have been revealed from which the 
' working class can draw lessons. 4 

The capitalist Press and the trade union leaders 
concerned have agreed that a strike of the workers 
engaged in these industries would be “a disaster,” 
“an extremely serious matter,” etc. These “labour 


leaders” have openly done all they could to prevent 


the men striking, not on the ground that the 


masters could win if they decided to fight. in 


earnest, but on the shadowy pretext of “Injury to 
the community” or ‘“‘danger to the industry.” 
When the master class took millions of wage- 
workers from production and sent them to slaughter 
their fellow-workers, these leaders were silent as 
to the “injury to the community” inflicted. 

To help the leaders swindle the rank and file a 
Commission of Inquiry into the coal industry was 
formed. As so often happens in these inquiries, 
some awkward facts about the coal owners leaked 
out. When introducing the Bill to set up this 
Commission Mr. Lloyd George made the entirely 
unsupported assertion that if the miner’s demands 
were granted the price of coal would rise by 8s. to 
103. per ton. Now this is one of the hoary, but 
very useful, lies that the master class and its 


agents—the journalists, economists, labour leaders, 


and politicians—employ to mislead the workers. 
In this case Lloyd George at once started to 
contradict himself, as he drew a dark picture of 
the power of American competition in “our” 
Kuropean market. = : 

But the American miner receives higher wages, 
reckoned in money terms, than the English miner. 
Yet American coal, according to Lloyd George, is 
Cheaper! — 

Lloyd George’s ignorance of the most elementary 
facts of economics will doubtless shield him from 
the necessity of attempting to explain the dilemma 

e has landed himself in. 
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A CRITICAL EXAMINATION. 


One superficial answer, “Then why do the 
masters always resist a rise of wages if they are 
automatically made good by a rise in prices?” 
completely confounds the journalist and politician 
of the master class. For a full working out of the 
whole question the reader is referred to Marx’s 
splendid pamphlet, “Value, Price and Profit.” 
Here we will only take one or two points from that 
work. 

How are prices determined in any. erdinary 
market? Immediately by the relations of Supply 
and Demand, ultimately by the cost of Production. 
Now a moment’s thought will show that a rise in 


miner’s wages will make no difference in the 


demand for coal. But without an increase in 
demand there will be a great difficulty in raising 
prices. Thus it is evident the coal owners, in the 
first place, must pay the increased wages from their 
profits. : 

“But,” it may be asked, “does not a rise in wages 
mean an increase in the cost of production?” Not 
necessarily. Cost of production is based upon the 
time taken, on the average, to produce a given 
quantity of any commodity. When the masters find 
themselves unable to raise prices after a rise in 
wages, they try to reduce the time taken to produce 
the particular commodity by (1) speeding up the 
workers, (2) cutting out little laxities, as lunch time, 
etc. If unable to apply these methods they try to 
improve their organisation, speed up transport, 
introduce new machinery, and so on. Sometimes 
these methodsare so successful that the commodities 
are produced at a lower cost than before the rise in 
wages. In fact, generally speaking, the higher waged 
worker is the cheaper producer, as is shown by 
America in so many instances. 

In general the masters charge the highest prices 
the market will bear, no matter how low the wages 
they pay, and pay the lowest wages the workers 
will accept, no matter how high prices may be. 

One of {the first facts brought.out at the Coal 
Commission was that the profits of the coal owners 
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: righ three-fold despite the increase in wages. 
Ta t the figures, profits had risen (after paying 


,000 a year in royalties) from £13,000,000 © 


(1s. 1d. per ton) in 1913. to £39,000,000 (3s. 63d. 
per ton) in 1918. The fact that the Government 
took part of this increased profit in the shape of 
taxes does not affect the point. What the capitalists 
do with their profits makes no difference to the 
workers who have been robbed to produce them. 

The Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co., with'a capital 
of £657,202, had disclosed profits (after deducting 
depreciation, income tax, excess profits duty and 
coal mines excess. payments) of about £5,261,000 
in fifteen years ending 1918. Thé Ocean Coal & 
Wilson’s Ltd., capital £3,396,000, paid :in eight 
years over 23,500 000 in cash dividends and distri- 
buted £1,000,000 in bonus shares after making the 
deductions given above. 

Manvers (Yorks.) paid 195. per cent. in ten years 
ending 1918, on the actual capital and paid off 
£285,500 worth of debentures. The Sheepbridge 
Coal and Iron Co., in ten years to 1918, paid 144 
‘per cent. upon their capital. In 1918 a 33'/, per 


cent. scrip bonus was paid. The Fife Coal Co. 


paid over 300 per cent on actual capital in ten years 
to 1918. In 1909 one bonus ordinary and one 
bonus 5 per cent. preference share were given for 
every four shares held. In 1918 there was a reserve 
of £500,000 and a carry forward of £126,456. This 
company owns a large percentage of the miners’ 
houses in Fife, of which 80 per cent. have only two 
rooms. is 

All the above statements were given in the “ Daily 
Telegraph” of March 18th, 1919. 

The Consett Iron and Steel Co. paid 2422 per 
cent. in the six years 1913-1918, and in qi: dis- 
tributed £250,000 in bonus shares. The Naviga- 
tion Coal Co. has paid its capital back four times 
over. 

These figures do not disclose the whole case. In 
nearly every published balance sheet the miners’ 
wages and the directors’ fees are lumped together 
in one item. More or less ornamental figure-heads, 
often carrying a title, draw large sums yearly for 
doing nothing more intellectual than attending a 
meeting now and again and voting as the chairman 
directs. 

More important still is the fact that under the 
item “Depreciation’’ the capital used up each year 
is repaid. This means that if 10 per cent. is set 
aside each year for depreciation, at the end of ten 
years the whole of the original capital has been 


replaced in addition to the dividends that have been 


paid year by year. | : 
These fewsfacts show how absurd was the 
laboured attempt on the part of the masters to claim 
that to grant the miners’ demands would “ruin 
the trade,” if‘not the country. 
It was when the Reports of the Commission were 
given to the Government that the great lesson for 
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the workers emerged. In announcing that the 
Government had accepted and would act upon the 
Report of the Chairman’s section of the Commission 
and referring to the possibility of a strike, Mr. 


Bonar Law said : 


If such a strike comes the Government—and no Gov- 
ernment could do otherwise—will use all the resources of 
the State without the smallest hesitation. 

If such a strike came the mine-owners, if they 
decided to fight it out, could win by simply pitting 
their immense resources of wealth, an indication of 


which is given by the figures above, against the | 


few pounds the miners could gather together. On 
the economic field the masters are in a far stronger 
position than the workers and can beat them any 


time they decide to fight toa finish. Yet in this, 


as in sO many other cases, they threaten to use the 
overwhelming power of the State for their purpose 
because it is so much more speedy and decisive. - 

But how comes it that they can use the State for 
this purpose? Because on 14th December,.1918, 
the miners, in conjunction with the large majority 
ot the other workers, placed the State in the hands 
of the masters when they voted the latter into 
possession of political power. ' 

While the workers accept the poisonous nonsense 
that “capital should have a fair profit,” while they 
swallow the lies and humbug of{the labour leaders 
like Thomas, Brace,’ Williams, and so on, that the 
interests of the master class are the interests of the 
“community” or ‘‘society,” they will be easily led 
to vote their masters into possession of the power 
torule society. . 

When the working class rids itself of this stu- 
pidity, and realises its weakness in the: economic 
field against the power of the employers, then it 
will turn to the facts of its situation for a solution, 
and find that the way to salvation lies through 
organisation for control of thepolitical powers. 
Not until that is assured can the workers own the 
means of life and operate them for their‘own benefit. 
When that lesson is learnt the day of Socialism will 
be dawning. | J. FirzGERan. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Please note that the Head Office address 
is now: 
17, MOUN1 PLEASANT, 3 
| LONDON, W.C. I., 
where all communicatio:s should be sent. 


Readers who find it difficult cr impossible to 
obtain the Socratist Sranparp through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 17 Mouut Pleasant, W.C.1.. when regular 
delivery will be arranged. 
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PAST CLASS STRUGGLES. 


In the last article we gave an outline of the 
English Peasants’ Revolt and its consequences. In 
the meantime conditions in Germany had: brought 
about a similar revolt there. 

The break-up of the Roman Empire left Ger- 
many cut up into feudal territories with a feudal 
lord over each. Then came the growth of commerce 
which developed the wealth and importance of the 


city. burghers. The luxuries of the East were 


brought West and enjoyed by the townsmen into 
whose hands gradually centred all the handicraft, 
art and luxuries of the times. This placed the 
feudal lord at a disadvantage and aroused his 
envy. He, who looked down from the superior 
height of traditional regality upon the lowbred 
townsman, found himself the townsman’s inferior 
in wealth and splendour. He consequently looked 
around for means to increase his wealth. 

In those days the nobility lived in fortified 
castles and surrounded themselves with trained 
bands of retainers and -soldiery. Their usual 
method of increasing the worldly possessions was 
by issuing from their castles on marauding 
expeditions, and lying in wait and robbing the 


‘ travellers that passed through their - territories. 


Wm. Jacobs,. in his “History of the Precious 
Metals,” writes of the internal conditions of 
Germany at this time as follows :— 

Those countries under a rigid feudal system were 
divided into various independent and petty sovereignties, 
all jealous of their neighbours, and frequently embroiled 
with them. The roads and rivers were insecure, and the 
protection either to property or persons passing along 
them, dependent upon the interest, the caprice or the 
cupidity of the various princes or nobles who ruled the 
several minor dominions. . . No protection was 
afforded to intercourse, and Commerce was consequently 
almost unknown. (Vol, II., pp. 23-24.) 

As time went on, however, lying in wait for 
travelling merchants became less profitable, more 
dangerous, and but a slow and doubtful way of 
acquiring the necessary wealth to obtain the 
delicious luxuries enjoyéd by the rich merchants. 
Consequently the feudal princes and lords had to 
cast about for other methods of raising the money 
to purchase the good things of the new life. Right 
at their hands Jay the weapon of conquest—the 
fnrther exploitation of the peasantry. 

Karl Marx, in ‘‘Capital,”’ Vol. 1., p. 220, says of 
these peasants : Pal 

In the 15th Century the German peasant was nearly 
everywhere a man who, whilst subject to certain rents 
paid in produce and labour, was otherwise at least prac- 
tically free. The German colonists in Brandenbourg, 
Pomerania, and Silesia and Eastern Prussia, were even 
legally acknowledged as free men. | 


These peasants had not sunk to the same level — 


of serfdom as the English peasants of this period, 
although the degradation was soon to be accom- 
plished. They had stretches of common lands, 
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and under the system of cervee (statute labour) 
they owed a comparatively small amount of labour 
and produce to the lords. 

With the growth of the lords’ appetite for lux- 
ury, however, the oppression of the peasantry and 
the seizure of their common lands developed into 
a system of bare-faced robbery. Their rents were 
steadily converted into money rents and increased. 
Documents were forged whereby the rights of the 
peasants were curtailed and their duties increased. 

From the end of the 15th Century there were 
sporadic revolts on the part of the peasantry, but 
these were easily crushed. Eventually (1525) 
theré was a general and extensive rising of the 
peasantry throughout Southern Germany. 

The German Peasants’ War was, unfortunately 
for the peasants, a disunited and badly organised 
affair. In spite of the fact that the rising was 


_ general throughout Germany, each territory fought 


out its own individual battles, and, although there 
were numerous peasant armies in the field, instead 
of forming a united plan of action, they all aspired 
to be self-sufficient and acted locally only. Not so 
the nobles. They formed a league (the Swabian 
League) to raise and equip an army for the pur- 
pose of putting down the rising everywhere. While 
they momentarily concluded peace with one army 
they fell upon and destroyed another. And in this 
manner, by: bribery, chicanery, fraud, and force, 
they destroyed the peasant forces peacemeal. 

Each group *of peasants formulated their 
demands in the shape of a number of articles, but 
eventually the twelve articles adopted by the 
Swabian peasantry became generally accepted as 
the basis of the movement. The principal demands 
in these articles were 

1. Right of Electing their own Ministers. 

2. Reduction of Tithes. 

3. Abolition of Villeinage. 

4. Liberty to Fish and Kill Wild Game. 

5. Restoration of Woods. — 

10. Restoration of Common Lands. 
11. Abolition of Death Dues. 

Here, as in England, the lords pursued their 
time-dishonoured methods of dodgery, promising 
redress until the simple peasants had been put off 
their guard, and then faMing upon and slaughter 
ing them unmercifully. 

Throughout the war the peasants were remark- 
able for their forbearance, amd the lords for their 
ferocity. In spite of extreme provocation only two 
cases pf alleged barbarity could be quoted against 
the peasantry. In one case a Baron von Helfen- 
stein, who had acheived notoriety by his cruelty, 
and who had massacred peasants by the dozen in 
cold blood, was captured at the town of Weinsberg. 


The leaders of the United Contingent (the peasant’ 


army that captured the place) gave orders that he 
was to be kept prisoner, but a section of the pea- 


(Continued on next page.) 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 

, AU communications for the Executive Committee 
subscriptions fo the Sociarist STanparn, articles, 
and correspondence submitted for, insertion therein, 
should be addressed,—The Socialist Party of Great Bri- 
tain, 17 Mount Pleasant Lond., W.C. 1.—to whom Money 
Orders should be made payable. — 

The meetings of the Executive Committee are held 
at the Wead Office every Tuesday at 7.30 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1s. 6d. - 
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Twelve Months, post free ... 
Six ‘ oe 


The Sucialist Standayy, 


TUESDAY, APRIL 1, 1919. 


\ : 
WHAT WE WANT. 

A lot of make-believe capitalist sympathy has 
been slobbered over the working class recently as 
the result of the revelations of some of the horrors 
of working-class existence in the mining districts 
and in the East End ef London: That the capi- 
talists may make a genuine effort to improve these 
conditions is quite possible. The war has shown 
them that they havea C 3 nation of workers, and 
the latest births and deaths returns have revealed 
to them the unpleasant prospect that unless they 
bestir themselves they will soon have no nation of 
workers at all on which to found the military and 
commercial supremacy of their Empire. But even 
if they do improve the workers conditions ; if they 
stable them in palaces and harness them in ‘‘Work- 
men’s Charters”; if Lord Leverem finds that 
he can exhaust his men in six hours and does it, 
and Mr. Ford discovers anew that high wages, as 
the Dutch say of paint, cost nothing—what then? 

Such things, realised far beyond the realms of 
possibility, would leave us unmoved. We are out 
for LIFE for the workers. The world is beautiful. 
Life is glorious. Even work is joy if a man may, 
as Morris said, “rejoice in the work of his hand.” 
Evolution has given us the possibility of produc- 
ing by work, as distinct from toil, wealth iu such 
abundance that the amenities of civilisation shall 
be the portion of all, without stint, 

A place in the sun, a draught of the sweet air 
of the meadow, the tranquility of the country sun- 
set, relieved of the shadow of our slavery—are 
they not worth fighting for? Are the workers for 
ever to be content with the mentality that can 
raise a singer to fame and fortune on such a song 
as “Champaign Charley”? The ‘earth sings a 
better song after rain, but how many of us have 
heard it? The World with all its beauty is for the 
Workers if they will but take it. 


_order of the day. 
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santry (some of whom had suffered personally at 
his hands) had resolved upon his death, and he 


“was executed. This act was used as an excuse for 


the atrocities that followed. 

The United Contingent, making the same mis- 
take as the modern workers, appointed as com- 
mander a dissatisfied hanger-on of the ruling class, 
a knight Gotz von Berlichingen, and after his 
appointment the articles originally formulated were 
gradually watered down. Like the modern labour 
leader, he played the game of the ruling class, and 
his vaccilating and treacherous policy largely con- 
duced to the early defeat of the peasants in the 
quarter where he commanded. 

Eventually the lords succeeded, with the aid of 
mercenary soldiery and a quantity of artillery, in 
crushing the peasantry. Then the wholesale exe- 
cution of men, women, and children became the 

_ The majority of the leaders of the insurrection 
were captured, tortured, and wasted to death, or 
died in prison. It is estimated that not less than 
130,000 peasants were slaughtered during and 
immediately after the revolt. ‘At least 100,000 
were killed,” says the ultra-conservative “Harms- 
worth Encyclopcedia,”’ p. 4623. 

It is worth noting that Martin Luther, the apostle 
of revolt (for early capitalism) against Roman 
Catholicism, opposed the peasants’ rising with all 
his power, and suggested that the best way to deal 
with the insurrection was to exterminate the pea- 
santry! He is reported to have written the follow- 
ing sublime exhortation: “Crush them, strangle 


' them, and pierce them, in secret places and insight 
of men, he who can even as one would strike dead 


e—mad dog.” (“Encyclopedia Brittanica,” 9th 
editions article “Luther.” : 

The German Peasants’ War, like the English 
Peasants’ Revolt, was but a reactionary movement, 
an incident and an accompaniment of the gradual 
rise to a share in politidal control of the wealthy 
burghers of the towns. | : 

The crushing of the peasantry in the war fixe 
the bonds of servitude still more securely upon 
their backs, and degraded them to the lowest 
depths of villeinage.. Many decades elapsed ere 
they could rise from their prostrate position, and 
then it was only to be precipitated into a still worse 
servitude—the servitude of the wage slave. 

In the evolution of society only movements. that 
are logical sequences of social development can 
succeed. The writer recommends this point to 
the consideration of the Anarchist Communist, 
who mournfully‘moans for the return to peasant- 
proprietorship or small ownership, disregarding 
economic development aud the results of the 
scientific examination of society. The conclusions 
of the Socialist are correct and safe because they 
are based on, and harmonise with, the normal 
development of society. GILMAO. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A “BOLSHIE” CRITIC. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—In this month’s Sociatrst Stanparp I read an 


\ 


unsigned article entitled ‘‘ Where we Stand.” I take it for. 


granted that it is the object of the writer to outline the 
S.P.G.B. position in relation to “Bolshevism” and kin- 
dred subjects. | 

Pérhaps you will also permit a little criticism from an 
ignorant wage slave, one, at least, upon whose shoulders 
the mantle of the Pope has not fallen. 

This article is apparently intended to impress upon its 
readers that the Bolshevik Government in Russia is not 
in any way Socialist, in consequence if that is where WE 
are to stand I maintainythat WE shall be anything but 
Socialists. In the words of the S.P.G.B. Declaration of 
Principles, | . 

Socialism is the establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and‘ democratic 
control of the means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the interest of the 
whole community. 


That is Socialism, and that is what the Bolsheviks are 
now doing. It ‘is obvious to all reasonable men that it 
cannot all be done at once, especially considering the 
horrible mess Czarism and Kerenskyism left Russia in. 

Therefore I maintain that Bolshevism is Socialism in 
embryo, and in truth Bolsheviks are Socialists in practice. 

Our friend says:.“On what do the Bolshevist leaders 
depend for net strength? Certainly not on a class-con- 
scious working'class.” Perhaps in next month’s “S,S,” 
he will explain how it is that the’workers of Russia over- 
threw the Czarist and then the Kerensky Government if 
they were not class-conscious.. They must have distinctly 
realiscd the difference between Czarist F eudalism, Keren- 
sky Capitalism, and Bolshevik Socialism. In order to 
acheive this they must be class-conscious.' There is no 
necessity for one to read the whole mountain of Socialist 
literature in order to become class-conscious. The idea 
is quite easy of understanding, and the Russian peasant, 
although illiterate, probably thinks more clearly than the 
alcohol-drenched, narcotic-poisoned, syphilitic, football- 
playing, novel-reading, mis-educated mob of OUR civili- 
sation. The peasant living in his village commune knows 
the value of self-help and-mutual aid. He knowsalso his 
miseries are due to the class-above him. His tutors 
have been of the class war, bitter experience, the knout, 
the Cossack, and thebayonet. Heisclassconsciousin the 
ye sense of the word; that is why he flung out Kerensky 

Co. . 

Our writer goes on to tell us “the peasant cannot 
understand Socialism.” I have discovered the only thing 
necessary to overcome in the teaching of Socialism is 
preindice. It is unnecessary for the peasant to read vols. 

» IL, III. -of “Capital,” but merely to realise, as he 
undoubtedly does, that the reason why his let is so de- 
plorable, or was, is because his home, his togls, his life, 
his labour and the land on which he works is owned and 
controlled by a robber baron who grinds him down for the 
Product of his labour power. ‘He knows also the only 
Way to acheive salvation is by means of the Social Revo- 
lution and the establishment of that system advocated, 
taught and fought for by Lenin known as Socialism. 

The Russian peasant understands not the theories of 
philosophy, economics, and science, but he has tasted the 
fruit of Socialism, and in consequence isa Socialist. Our 
friend further says: ‘How is it likely that they” (the 
Peasants) “‘can conceive any advantage arising from 


® 
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common ownership of the land?” Isn’t it perfectly 
obvious to all that the peasant must immediately see the 
advantages accruing from the social ownership of land? 
He who has been enslaved in serfdom from time imme- 
morial by the despotism of a land-owning gang of arch- 
dukes under Czarism, cannot see the advantages accruing 
to his own freedom of organisation and control through 
the Soviet. Our friend’s ideas of the establishment of 
Socialism are also very curious. He seems to imagine 
Socialism will spring up ina night all the world over like 
the proverbiai mushroom.. ‘al 

I presume Socialism will grow and spread, experience 
victories and suffer defeats like all other social growths, 
and at. lasf/ become a world owned by workers. The 
Russian Socialist Commonwealth is the first great blow 
-but even now it is extending ; in every country Bolshe- 
vism is showing its head. On p. 54 our friend ‘sneers at 
the idea of Industrial organisation, but I would point out 
that in the Socialist Commonwealth we must have the ~ 
workersicommittees in every workshop; it is the onl4. way 
for the workers to democratically control their work, We 
want political and industrial control, If the writer wishes 
to maintain the parliament system of perennial cackle 
about nothing in particular, he is not a Socialist.' As a- 
closing word I protest against the mean, belittling atti- 
tude to the Bolsheviks maintained by some members of 
the S.P.G.B. : 

At the present moment Bolshevism is the grandest 
movement of history in progress before our eyes, a prole- 
tarian revolution. The expropriators have been expro- 
priated ; the workers of Russia have united and broken 
theirchains. When the Russians read of this Pecksniffian 
criticism, not a word of praise or appreciation, they will 
say, are there any Socialists in the S.P.G.B.? Let this 

hilistine remember those who are real Socialists, those 
ho have sacrificed all for the Cause and some who have 
ed for it—Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxembourg, Franz | 
hring, Clara Zetkin, and last but not least, Lenin and 
Trotsky.—Yours, “A Wace Stave.” 


Like most of the Bolshevist supporters in this 
country, our correspondent reveals himself a genius 
for louse thinking, translating itself into random 
utterance. Take, for example, one of his earliest 
assertions : ‘‘In the words of the S.P.G.B. Decla- 
ration of Principles, ‘Socialism is the establishment 
of a system of Society,’” and soon. A person who 
can imagine that our Declaration of Principles 
contains any such statement may well say that the 
mantle of the Pope has not fallenon hie shoulders. 
The “Pope’s mantle” has graced the shoulders of 
many a rogue, but never a fool. The establishment 
of a system of society, no matter on what basis, is 
not Socialism. It is an act—NSocialism is not an 
act, it is a system of society. , 

One who is ready to write 80 loosely, and with 
such small regard for the truth, finds it easy 
enough to show that Socialism has been established 
in Russia. He simply declares it for a start, and 
then embarks or a course of fiction to “lend an air of 
verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and unconvin- 
cing narrative.” So it is “unnecessary for the 
peasant to read . . ‘Capital,’ but merely to realise, 
as he undoubtedly does, that the reason why his 
lot is so deplorable, or was, is because his home, 
his tools, his life, his labour, and the land on which 
he he works is owned and controlled by a robber 
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baron. .’” and ‘He who has been enslaved in 
serfdom from time immemorial,’ and soon. 

Now that might pass as fiction of the kind which 
‘3 not “founded on fact.” But in real life “He who 
has been enslaved in serfdom from time immemo- 
rial” was emancipated from serfdom over 50 years 
ago in the’ first place; his “home, tools, labour 
and the land on which. he works” are not owned 
and controlled by a robber bardn” in the third 
place, and even if the peasant were still living 
under feudalism his home and the rest of it would 
not be owned and controlled by a robber baron, 
for such conditions belong, not to feudalism, but 
to chattel-slavery. Might not the facts as here out- 
lined make some sitar ne what x is necessary 

peasant “merely torealise | ' 
Or area, one whi bandit see the difference 
between a peasant and a serf; one who fails to 
understand that the conditions of feudalism are 
not those of chattel-slavery, 18 hardly likely to 
appreciate the point that a social order is a system, 
in which every part stands as cause and effect to 
the other parts. Hence his difficulty. 

Our correspondent, rising to olympic heights of 
irony, suggests that we should, by way of sup- 
porting our contention that the Bolsheviks do not 
depend on a class-conscious working class for their 
strength, explain how it 1s that the “ workers’ of 
Russia overthrew the Czarist and then the capi- 
talist Kerensky Government if they were not class- 
conscious.” ‘The answer to that is that they did 
nothing of the sort. If our critic has any proof, 
nay, even any evidence, that what he suggests 18 
correct, we challenge him to produce it. As a 
matter of fact it is admitted by the staunchest 
friends of the Bolshevist movement that the elec- 
tion for the Constituent Assembly (an election 
based upon a popular franchise) resulted in a 
bourgeois majority. So far is it from being true, 
therefore, that the working class overthrew the 
Kerensky crowd, that the working class voted the 
bourgeoisie into power, aud the Bolsheviks 1t was 
who squashed the Kerensky crowd by suppressing 
the Constituent Assembly. 

“Tan’t it perfectly obvious to all that the peasant 
must immediately see the advantages accruing 
from the social ownership of land?” asks our 
critic. Well, in the first place there is no evidence 


to show that the Bolsheviks have attempted to 


place the land on a basis of social ownership. The 
reports of those most favourable to the insurrection 
even, fall short of this, and claim that each pea- 
sant may own as much land as he can till without 
hired assistance.. That is not social ownership, 
but the very reverse. Socialisation of the land 
would take away aon geen ue une mc 
iously owned, and seemingly it was s 
pa sbaioua® to the Bolsheviks that such a 
proposal would not commend itself to the peasants 
that they dared not attempt to proceed toit. When 
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the Russian serfs were “emancipated” and became 
peasants the trouble was that, in order to compel 
them still to work for the nobles, they were given 
insufficient land to support them. Enormous 
taxation was superimposed on this. The natural 
view-point of the peasant is therefore quite Clear. 
His aspirations would be, not in the direction of 
giving up his little land to society, but of getting 
more land—an economic holding. In those dis- 
tricts where the mir still exists, and the land is 
the property of the commune, the opposition would 
for obvious reasons be even stronger. . 

There are other points we should like to have 
dealt with, and had not our correspondent abused 
our space with a lot of sentimental twaddle we 
should have had room to answer more fully the 
wild and unsupported statements he has treated 
us to. But for the fpresent our space 1s quite 


exhausted. | Ep. Com.* 
ee 


BY THE WAY. : 


— —— 0:0 ——_— 


The Church has been used for many-and varied 
purposes since the time when the Christ of the 
Gospels was supposed to have turned the money- 
changers out of the Temple. The observation 
which, according to the narrator, he then made, 
namely, that his father's house, which was a house 
of prayer, had been converted into a den of thieves, 
would apply with equal force to-day. However, 
the latest 20th century use to which the Church 
has been put is to convert it into a kind of picture 
palace so that well-fed and well-groomed bourgeois 
women can see on the sheet how their poorer 
‘sisters live, move, and have their being in that 
“station of life in which it has pleased God to 
place them.” Beautiful phrase, this! Ive heard 


many an oily-tongued parson work it-off with due | 


solemnity. But let me return to the announcement: 


Fashionably-dressed women crowded into St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields Church yesterday to see the production of a 
film depicting the lives of the po rer women of the East 
End. 

It was much more pleasant to glean the desired 
information this way than going through dismal 
alleys and squalid courts to see these things as they 
really are. My lady might peradventure soil her 
gown, or in some other way become codtaminated. 

The Mayor of Bethnal Green said that in one locality 
he had visitéd a soldier's wife lived with her four children 
in one room. Standing in the room, he could touch the 
ceiling with one hand and reach the wall on either side 
without moving. It was quite easy to push a stick through 
the wall and make a hole through which the street could 
be seen.— Daily News,” Feb. 24th, IQIQ. 

Whether, as a result of this entertainment, the 
abve-mentioned soldier's wife and her four children 
(which are a “priceless national.asset’’) have been 
invited to come over West and live sumptuously 
is not recorded, But doubtlesss the “ fashionably- 
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dressed women” are cheered gn life’s rough way | reform candidates enclosed with their election 


by the thought of the hymn which says: 
The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate; 
God made, them high or lowly, 
And ordered their estate. 


Since the above remarks were written another 
wonderful discovery has been made. Owing to the 
publicity given to the gathering at St.-Martin-in 
the-fields Church the Queen summoned the Mayor 
of Bethnal Green to the Palace that she might hear 
more about slumdom. And lo and behold one 
morning on perusing the daily paper we read : 

It is pretty clear to.me that when I have visited the 

poorer districts I have been taken mainly to the highways 
and not to the by-ways.—The Queen, **Daily Sketch,” 
March 15th, 1919. 
Now it would appear that those who are respon- 
sible for organising the joy-rides which royalty 
partake of have been guilty of perpetrating a cruel 
hoax. At long last the truth is out. In this fair 
land of England there are sunless homes. ° 


Describing one set of properties, Col. Lewis said they 
were what was known as “back-to-back” houses. This 
he illustrated by two boxes, and explained that only one 
side was open to the outer air, and that was the front of 
each cottage. mee 


As the whole of the sanitary arrangements were located 
close to the front door, her Majesty could imagine what 
the conditions of life. must be. 

‘“*Horrible!’’ was the Queen’s comment. 

The Mayor further s ated that some of the properties 
were never reached by the rays of the sun during any part 
of the day. (Same paper.) , 

One would imagine from the prominence given 
to this-subjeet that slumland was a characteristic 
only of the East End instead of being one of the 
main features of capitalist society. The workers 
are herded where the idle master class would scorn 
to keep their cattle. . 

But fortunately the dawn appears to be breaking 
and at last the workers show signs of studying their 
class position and the cause of their enslavement— 

the class ownership of the means of life. When 
they fully grasp this they will join with us in the 
Socialist Party, realising that the emancipation of 
the working class must be the work of the working 
class itself. 
ajo 

We have on more than one occasion in the past 
drawn attention to the fact that in spite of the 
label “ Liberal” or “Tory” which the adherents of 
these political parties attach to themselves they are 
at bottom supporters of capitalism. Consequently 
when they think that their interests as such are 
threatened they drop their labels for the time bein g 
in order to present a united front to the impending 
menace. Never was this more clearly shown than 
in the recent London County Council Elections. 

In the North Paddington District the m re 
nomination of a couple of Labour candidates was 
sufficient to “put the wind un ’em.” The municiple 
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address the following note : 


LONDON COUNCIL ELECTION, 1or9. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ELECTORS. 


The Progressive Party are NOT opposing our re-elec- 
tion—but at the last moment the Labour Party have 
nominated two Candidates, therefore we trust Electors 
will not fail to record their votes. 


To those who have carefully studied Labour's 
.Programme for London, which, after all, is not 
very revolutionary, this attack of nerves of the 
reformers may cause some amusement. 

a | 

There recently appeared in “Reynolds’s News- 
paper” (23.2.1919) an alleged copy of an official 
document published in the ‘“Anarchiste de 
Briansk,”’ as follows: 

The Workmen’s Soviet of Mourzilowka, 
September 16, 1918. / 

An order to Comrade Gregoire Savelieff, The Soviet 
hereby gives full power to Comrade Gregoire Savelieff to 
repuisition at his choice and discretion for the needs of the 
Artillery Division stationed at Mourzilowka, district of 
Briansk, sixty women and girls of the bourgeois and 
speculator classes and bring ‘them to the barracks, 

(Signed) President of the Soviet, SKAMFIKIUS. 

Then the ‘‘ Reynolds” scribe adds—-‘‘ We print 
this document because it shows better than any- 
thing else what our women have to expect from 
any ‘triumph of Bolshevik principles’ in this 
country.” : 

Unfortunately for the writer of those words, this 
document has appeared in slightly different form 
in other capitalist journals. On one occasion a 
reader of the “Times,” who had spent two years 
in Russia (Sept. 1916 to Oct. 1918) wrote to that 
journal explaining the ‘“‘nationalisation of women” 
proclamation, but failed to get his reply inserted. 
Such tactics show the value of these “reliable 
authorities” and “official documents.” 


We might ask our contemporary in passing what 
they have to say with regard to the “‘nationali- 
sation” of the women and girls in the licensed 
houses in France. This canting hypocrisy maketh 
one sick ! 

se 

Perhaps it would not be amiss at this juncture 
to again refer to the ‘Infamous Circular Memo- 
randum” issued in 1886 by Lord Roberts, part of 
which read as follows: 

In the regimental bazaars it is necessary to have a suf- 
ficient number of women, to take care that they are suffi- 
ciently attractive, to provide them with proper houses, 
and above all, to insist upon means of ablution being 
always available. 

The story of how these “attractive women” 
were obtained is told in the work entitled “The 
Queen’s daughters in India,” published in 1898. 
One extract mnst suffice : 

The orders specified were faithfully carried out, under 


the supervision of commanding officers, and were to this 
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effect. The commanding officer gave orders to his quarter- 
master to arrange with the bs, rl Kutwal (an under 
official, native) to take two po 
and go into the villages.and take from the homes of these 
poor people their daughters from fourteen years and up- 
wards, about twelve or fifteen irlsata time. They were 
to select the best looking. Next morning these were all 
ut in front of the Colonel, and Quartermaster. The 
ormer made his selection of the number required. « They 
were then presented a pass or license, and then made over 
tc the old woman in charge of this house of vice under 
the Government. The women already there, who were 
examined by the doctor, and found diseased, iad their 
passes taken away from them, and were then removed by 
the police out of t econtonment, and these fresh, innocent 
girls put in their places. 

After such well-authenticated evidence as to the 
“<nationalisation” of women and girls in India by 
the British authorities one would have thought 
that even writers for the capitalist Press would 
have been more careful when engaged in mud- 
slinging lest some should recoil upon’ themselves 


a 
The following titbit, one of many, shows the 


supreme disinterestedness of the Allies, and proves 
conclusively that they only seek to make the world 


_ safe for themselves, no, beg parpon, for democracy. 


_’ The question Of the Italian—Jugo-Slav territory will 
not be easily settled. . . - : 

Signor Orlando and Baron Sinnono have been in com- 
munication with M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George, 


and‘ will shortly also see Pres. Wilson on the matter to — 


*ntimate that the Italians must possess Fiume, and that 
if the Conference refused this they will withdraw from its 
deliberations.— Reynolds's,” March 16th, 1919. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
‘OF GREAT BRITAIN. _ . 


SBIECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratio control of the 
means and instruments for produoing 
and distributing wealth by and in’ the 
interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


‘ 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
; Britain 
HOLDS— 


- That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living (i.e., land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. — 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of the masterclass, by the conversion into/the common 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by the 
whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. - 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That.as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 


_ monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 


from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these \forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as/ political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sony Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 


alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 


the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system whic ‘deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. + 


a rs 
Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


Published by THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Gritain, 28 Union St., London & Priated by A. SUCKLING 156 High St., E.6, 
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THE POSITION. 


THE OLD TALE RETOLD. 

The major portion of the population of the | coal. The capitalists have the monopoly of the 
earth have to put up with lives of slavery and | necessaries of life, and they advance these 
the never-ending struggle against starvation, | necessaries. of life to the workers with a view 
yet a life of ease and freedom is within their | of obtaining a profit. The fact that these 

reach if they will stretch oat their hands and | necessaries take t e form of a sum of money in 
grasp it. sek gies the first placeis duetoan — | 

Here are food, clothing, and shelter in abun- HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT 

atice, and yet poverty, misery, and destitution ‘ . ra cee 
are here in super-abundanco. Here are people | Which latk of space prevents us describing in 
‘who spend’ their lives working or looking for | this article. — ma : 
work:these are members of the working class. In these circumstances, therefore, the ee 
Here are other who spend their lives in one long | talists are the employing clase and the workers 
round of pleasure—these are the the employed class. The interests of these two 
Peat classes are directly opposite. _- 


: CAPITALIST “CLASS. It is the interest of. the employers to get work 
Broadly Speaking, the inhabitants of the | done as quickly and ae cheaply as possible, for 
civilised, parts of the earth belong to one or | thec eaper the production the greater the pro- 
other of these two classes. : _ | fit—other things remaining equal. : 
_ All wealth that is produced, no matter what But the interest of the workers as workers is 
form it takes, is the result of the application of | the provision of work : the more work there is 
human labdur power to nature-given material. | the fewer will there be in the unemployed army. 
This material and the finished product are Consequently it is to the interest of the workers 
owned by one group of the people—the inter- | to produce in as wasteful a manner as possible 
national capitalists—those people whom we are —digging holes and filling them up again is 
tld advance the mo; ey to carry on industry. | the ideal condition. : 
“The labour power is supplied by the miner, The energies of the employers are centred 
cklayer, carpenter, manager, dustmian, office upon obtaining up-to-date machinery and insti- | 
boy, and other members of the working class. tituting improved methods ; but this means less 
The brains ard manual powers af the workers | work for the employees— a greater number of 
are utilised to produce articles that } ‘unemployed to fight for the jobs that are going. 
BELONG TO HE OAPIT ALISTS. Now why does this state of affairs exist ? Why 
~The statement that the capitalists, by.advan- is ak the all absorbing interest of the working 
cing the money, Have a right to the result, col- class ’« Ttis because the workers _ 
pses as soon as the case is investgated. The | DQ NOT OWN THE PRODUCT 
particular function of the money a8 means of | of their labour power. Yet all wealth is pro- 
exchange has-a tendency to confuse and cover | duced by the working class—even the very gold © 
the p Qf production with a mystical cloud. | and paper that function as money are obtained 
It isa matter of fact that it does not require | by the workers. 
money to dig for coal. It requires food, clothes, | The more the capitalists take from the total 
shelter, and the other things necessary to the | wealth produced the less there is left for the’ 
Maintenance of the miner while getting the ' workers, and conversely, the more the workers 


’ 
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take from it the less there is for the capitalists. | their poverty greater than ever. The claim’ ay, 1919. THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. | 75 


; ° i» : ene 
This is the:centre of the whole business. ‘The | that they might have been woree off had they aT = = 
interests of. the Capitalists at oppobed tothe | not been organised is. beside Rrefpoint, sad can- PAST CLASS: STRUGGLES. many fast days and ceremonials, was inimica ~ 
interests Of the workers, and Sito A not explain evn the fact that trade union Suan . As was poihted out in a previous article, early bear oe roa pene the fight of the com 
struggle is always hak, OR hay HE get | has been a failure as far as improving con ce ngland was Feudal, and under the Manorial | with the clamone ef cnet Mae suitused 
moat.out of the pile. This is what the Socialist,| ji, concerned... The gen oupaieee ite sta system rural England was composed of estates | of contract in ea a te religion. Freedom 
‘calls the class war. - ne workers is growing steadily worsa At the best divided among villeins (a particular kind of | } ae payth y ailairs was bolstered up 
Who gains most in this struggle is obvious. | trade union action but | peasant ropristors) who owed certain services y, the plea of freedom of judgment in affairs 
As the years roll on the wealth a gen Bp. hh ee : to-their lords. ! apissial patie 

ee eD cpeded Oa te | ens opie ein ortho camera tke op the | ging barney is Coad ee nan 

workers g1 | _ The fight between the possessing class and : The foundation wee the Capitalist | nobles, In 1215 the nobl "fibta Joke 
the working has always resulted in the : rar . 2 b paeceticn of the Capitalist sys- | the concession of the “Great cera a2 

advant ing to the former, So long as one ore aie by civorcing the labourer from the | of which : Soe 

vantage going 1A & * soil, i.e., converting the peasant into a “free” which was that the sovereign could not levy 

f class owns ‘the means and instruments aE 7 laboiiras: into a “free” | taxes himself, payments having to be ted 
roducing wealth, the“other class must in the Feudalism rested upon the reciprocal duties by a council of barons and bishops. 1265 


y. 
. class.to be foun , : ‘ 
. rs run be beaten by the pistol of starvation. ba totes : seis the town element 
age. The saying, | long run be by the p , I : of lord and peasant or villein The ri; at (representatives df shires and 
: 3 This being the position of affairs, reform is- _ bre ae 6 rise of the | boroughs) was introduced i 
revol : ng and manufacturing class brought about | Parliament. The ASSie og annie at of 


‘could t be th sition . 
: yeeless—revolution is the only remedy. the need for a larg 
Th ho deny the clase war and seek to 1a @ iarge number of labourers who | the'strugglefor : 
harticaiae: etn "wi rbtus ate the enemise coat pbs ea a once ren nt an In order | thettoy & sis coum Preenaey of Parliament against 
of the working class, whether their intentions become ‘the supreme class i aosiety Segal me The merchants, embittered by the 


Th harassing 
and interrupting of commerce by enemy ships 
and the waste of money on foreign wars, time 


sation 
3 DISPLACES MORE WORKERS, 
a ae CORD AL gies be good or evil. By their attempt to cloud the | inh % ; ; 
and the competition for jobs keeps Wages Or on’ | issue they take sides with the masters and must hid Rhatee tee nee labourer-—fres of all 
the ‘anth sniatician, the chemist, the doctor, and | be treated as enemies, no matter what particular — living. ore ee eter on Wages, for, his and again refused to grant the necessary sub- 
imilar “professional” men who need long and | -8@rments they dress their arguments in. _ The commercial class, who had -- sidies‘and Parliament was disgolved. But the 
carefull tai sng to render them efficient, can | he capitalist. claas keeps its position as the money through trade, had teadil reg dtred | emptiness of the regal treasury always com- 
- only sosninaad . wage that means toil from ‘the ope o all — by - control of ee jatar permeated the eeatne sfatcnt wal a ‘bios petra one povorsigns to re-assemble Parliament. 
nari; : sa : he | machinery. This is the impassable r tent that i gr ao. tb = y thé time the bourgeois had arri 
capitis aga glities Shs lore eonemnsl between it and the working class ;, and-yet the of Voudalinn (othe breaking the bonds { wealth, then, and desired to become the ating 
i al rd  che-diee. Numberlessare the instances | Workers themselves put the capitalists behind = assisted by the great feudal lorder h seacclven | Power, the Cxtwn had secured the powers of 
; here those employed in these professions have the barrier by voting them into power st elec- who, while despising trade a “3 ' themselves, | government into its own hands, but, at the same 
cheen the cuichie's grave in preference to the wee see aicigt. Rint teatiee tints tdglklty =! its riches. as eee ei bp teg 4 the regal exchequer had 
: | | _The rs m se their iden - By ; 3 sales com : 
dda But the starting-point of capitalism was the meivleges a eee Baie pag a at 
ped to dig its own grave. 


grim and forbidding Fey sid ace haes abi of interests as wage workers, and the opposition trea 
: mpaaay oh labourer. The landed proprieto A. 
; ] | capi- 3 A , to wa rm 
of their interests as a class to those of the capi money, leased their lands and Saitinted laboor ar eer = Revolution.the parti 
lon. es 


To swell. - their -esteem these workers, 


to r with the struggling small shopkeeper ; "y; 
oi ele ee ee manatee ney Tents. The rise of woollen | taking part were: The Court Party, the loi 
: arty, the lor 


who is but A deraumer for hae Fg en rch are ATR ER Te inakutacrs 60 
riven, the honorary title of “M 8. THEY MUST B oe re on the Continent brought about a |, ; 
ough exploited.by ‘the capitalist the same as Having arrived at that knowledge they must corresponding rise in the English Tool ade a Hen Pau ar east Ree ee, 


other workers, they are too swelled out by® | understand that ‘the capitalists keep their Then the great landownerscommenced enclosin a : Fe 
sense of their own importance to allow them- position through their cprtral of the political the common lands and evicting the papeane snctenceners) fhe ps ieee Crs OF Op- 
‘selves to be classed ag workers. In actual fact, machinery, and that in order to overthrow the to make toom for sheep. . At the same time the | and countr' Habeas ete Door OF OWA 
however, the are, in the laat analysis, . . capitalist class they must vote themselves, and pag ire of the monastries and the break-up | The sstual struggle commenced in 1642, wh 
BUT WAGE WORKERS not their ee calideel eidhaahte itd pe PL ds of ple eer drove thou- | the Commons strove for the right to canted the 
1 thy cent of ae: organise into @ politica} party whic or 1 ie : employment under | militia, and so take the military power 
age at attempt, to alleviate their lot by | Sole object the conanass of Dore fn | : Ts thon Rael are bapa ee the royal hands. In spite of "ie taal e 
combining’ in unions to keep up wages and | order to maar Sociali : Part of Great material of capi talc “ah ne Principle raw Charles to grant this request the militia were 
improve their conditions. By this act they - That party is the -Socialis y GM must work for wages or ri ee labourer, who { rapidly enrolled and lord Hanteuasts appointed. 
recognise in a subconscions way the opposition Britain. | 7 . MM, The whole system of starve—was produced. The Lords desired to limit kingly power, the 
of their interests to those of their mastels. | ——————————— ae was built upon the feudal occ tie however, | Commons to abolish it. In the early part of the 
Unfortunately the recognition is only:subcon- | CHANGE OF ADDRESS. - Court was in control. As the canit sia and the | war the Lords or Presbyterian party predomi- 
scious, and the masters take every oppo rtunity | ) sitiah wan Kicsktne: Berit: P apie 1st Organ+ | nated and the policy of compromise was adopted. 
of blinding workers to their real interests and | Please note that the Head Office address — nedeeiaty Mfor the acts P f e fide , it becarhe Underneath the Lords, however, were the Inde- 
dangle before them illusive reforms on which | , eS pe: preme control of social Bh Class i obtain su- pendents, growing daily in strength, menacing - 
workers employ their time and waste their Is HOW : re) away the privileges and eet er to sweep | the policy and position of the Lords, and even- 
energy. : : 17, MOUNT PLEASANT hampering its develonnmeat Scier aoe were | tully compelling them to go over to the Court. 
For years the workers have attempted to ata LONDON, W.C.r., reorganised, politically and religiobely. tooo | True Pen dents appealed only to Reason. 
alleviate their lot by trade union actipn, but at ae form with the new econom; giously, to con- | Institutions, laws, customs, everything, was 
the end of it all the sorry truth must be faced pele be all communications should be Ths; religions shee aaa nag are ga Za avatar brought before the bar of Reason and 
° °,° e ° . . ‘ . . e ° e = 
that to-day their position is more insecure and | sen Gan Protestant Reformation. Catholicism, with its | of Tae pabaalhisens eae betel 
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well he knew 
Jamaica (1655 


There wai nd contradiction between their religious | i 


politica! system secret struggle between the. 
perriuaiei their son 5 ne exclusive creed, oS 
teat rendered access to the 


party difficult ; the | 
sect from which they had taken their name, they held 


liberty of conscience.a fundamental maxim, and the 


immensity of the Reforms they proposed, the vast un- | 


certain their designs, allowed men of ‘the most 
an of ts to rarige beneath their banners ; law- . 
yers joined them in hopes of depr ving the ecclesiastics, 
their rivals, of all. jutisdicti n‘and power; liberal, 
st ted by their aid the formation of 
anew, clear, simple Blan'of legislation, which should 
- take from lawyers their enormous profits and their 
immoderate io wer Hanington could dream amon 
‘them of a society“of sages; Sidney of the liberty o 
Sparta or Rome; Lilbitme of the restoration of the 
old Saxon laws; Hanison of the coming of Christ ; 
‘even ‘the non‘principle of Henry Martyn and Peter 
‘Wentworth were tolerated in .consideration of its. 


publicists contem 


his object. 


rohan eng 
terms ; “3 nae 
chants of the'17th and Lah a to gain 


e 


z5 republicans or levellers, reasoners or vision- : 
pee ta or men of ambition, all were admitted : 


_ to:make a common stock oftheir anger, their theories, 
_ their ecstatic dreams, their intrige 4; ity 
' that all were animated with equal hatred a 


ivali ds t the presbyterians, would rush, 
ok ‘cish the: tame fervour towards that unknown 
fututity which was to satisfy so many expettatio 
“History af the English Revolution, Guizt, p. 216. 
The principal figure in this payty 


j Hwee anonigh 
inst the 


stations.— | 


Cromwell, a country squire of Hu8dingdonshire. 


Cromwell was.a descendant of the unprincipled 
adventurer chosexf by Henry VIII. as his chief 
instrument in the confiscation of the monastic 
lands, in which process Cromwell-the elder suc- 

ed, by embezzlement, in amassing.an enor- 
mous amount of wealth. Cromwell's parents 
had further augmented the monastic spoils . by 


the profits derived from a lucrative brewery :: 


business. Such were the origin and connections 
of the'man who was to lead the wealthier mer- 
hants to victory. . : 
” He ob pavtaied 4 band of religious zealots drawn 
from the ranks of farmers and tradesmen, who 
contributed much to the earlier successes of the 
Parliamentary forces and also considerably 
exalted the power of their commander.. 
As the war progressed the Independents 
gradually gained the ascendant, and les I. 
was executed Jan. 30, 1648. Sere ree 
By 1649 the Independants had become strong 
enough to declare a commonwealth with a single 
- House of Commons and Council of State, Crom- 
well managing to mancuvre himeelf into’ the 
position of Lord Protector. . The final working 
out of this was that all the executive power was 
centred in his hands. Then commenced the 
much desired epoch of the Merchants. 
The commercial wars of Cromwell are 
described by Gibbins as follows: 
:well) demanded trade with the Spanish 
Aptian ives freedom for English setilete in 


‘of the English mercaitile marine 4 
died in 1658, and shortly after the — 
aut gncees began to regain alittle wer 
and succeeded: in obtaining the recall of Charles 
-1L, but with greatly reduced royal power. - a 
sovereiga, more wily than hig fath , play 
into the hands of the wealthy class an ™ 
thereby enabled to énjoy a life of, luxury. : 
pursued. a foreign policy: 5 ‘to. that ms 
Cromwell, enlarging the sphere. f ction of the 
merchants. He died in 1685, and his eign 
James II.,.too thick headed to recognise _ 
trend of the times, tried ‘to restore the o 
supremacy of the aril ee gc Besse ak 
In the meantime the c grown. | 
power and began ,to threaten ue conpeercial 
position of England. William. Orange: - 
the attention of the English on account of. a 
skilful way in which he harassed France. — 
consequence of this, and of the dissatisfaction 
aréused by the conduct of James, Willi mee 
invited to the English throne in, 1688. ue 
landed with a farce of Dutch, and with cae ; 
help of the merchants and landowners defea 
e Royalist forces. = 
nae was presented with the “Declaration 
of Rights,” after signing which his coronation 
was celebrated. Ete . 
\In the “Declaration of Rights” was incor- 


¢ 


: May 1919. 


porated the. principles of the now all powerful 
capitalist clasa, The two chief. points were— 
The raising and maintenance of a standing 
army to be the prerogative solely of Parliament. 
Levying of taxes or loans without consent of 
Parliament to be illegal. Mee 
~ "The early part of the Revolution had wit- 
ised ‘the desire of the revolutionary Bourgeois 
te abolish kingly power; but they soon found 
that such eaeure was a cca in their 
wii in e'mass of the people, seei 
old habits and customs so ruthlessly jéttindned, 
began to” question even the right of private 
property! During the expedition for the con- 
rd of Ireland undertaken by’ Cromwell in 
_ 1629, a body known as he ee? ont 
into, open insurrection, demandi “true an 
fect freedom in all things.” is outbreak 
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»*LIBERTY AND PEACE” 
IN CANADA, - 


i TRecenth ‘the writer received several copies of 


THE SoctaList StaNDARD. 


ensorship. Our protests and complaints to 
heads of departments result only in officially 
- @quivocal and evasive replies. The greeting the 
writer received from the postmaster in Vancouver 

on making a personal representation to him was, 

‘You: are a Bolshevik,’ and that was alk.he 

would, voucheafe of definite character in his 

replies to questions.” 

* * * 


By an “Order in Council” the Canadi 
Government has made it an offence punishablé 
with 5,000dols. fine, or five years’ imprisonment, 
to be in possession of any of the Sovialiat or, 
other) literature published by C. H, Kerr and Co. 
of Chicago. z 

* * ES es i 
I take the following from a letter of a 
Winnipeg comrade, dated Jan. 3let: -“ Two 
Sundays ago our Local pulled oif a great 
meeting, took in 80dols. colléction and sold 
35dols.‘of literature. . . We decided to hold 
another meeting last Sunday, but owing td 

reats. by returned soldiers could not rent a 

theatre and kad to try the market square. We 
were to start at 2.30, but at 2 o’clock a parade . 
of veterans started out to see that no meeting 
was held. We refused to allow our speakers to 
try to talk as we smelt trouble, so they cleared 
out our headquarters, threw-our furniture out 
of the windows, etc., and stole all our literature 
—which, I hope, they read.” 

_ Then, under the pretext and cry of “‘ Down 
with Bolshevism,” the mob of deluded fools 
raided and looted all the German and Austrian 
clubs and “murtlered about half-a-dozen 


|| foreigners by the simple expedient of beating 


them to death.” 


nis are related in the 
peg Telegram” (Jan. 28th, 
rman was captured’ ‘in Main 


ragged 
The German 
flag, and broke away again. 


‘| He was'outdistancing a soldier—who yelled to 


Opened, 
t if 


an officer who was out for a stroll, ‘Stop him’: - 
the officer immediately swatted the f ugitive with 
his cane, felling him to the sidewalk. ‘I guess 
that'll hold him Scottie,’ coolly remarked the 


officer, who then proceeded on oa stroll quite 


as though he had: accomplish 


the - most 


matter-of-fact thing in life. Ten minutes later 


for literature, etc.” 
reover, letters and parcels which we have 
despatched have failed to reach their destination. 


The mail of individual members of the part 
algo’ siffers from the same despicable secret 
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the fugitive picked himself up from the devil- 
strip of Main Street, and like the Arab, silently 
stole away, leaving behind a large pool of 
blood.” Several similar incidents ae renee 





THB SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


“ LEST. WE. FORGET.” 
HOW THE CAPITALISTS SUPPRESSED 
“THE PARISIAN WORKERS IN 1871. - 


At last. the sell of the carnage began to 
choke even the most frantic. ae peat if not 
pity, was coming. Myriads of fleah-flies flew 
up from the putrefied corpses. The streets 
were full of dead.birds. The ‘Avenir Liberal 


p 
singing the praisesof Machiahen 9 5t0cis mations, 
appli the sof Flechier: “He hides him- 

lf, but,his glory finds him out.” _ The glory 
of the Turenne of 1871 betrayed him even up 
_ to the Seine. In: certain streets the corpses 
encumbered the pathway, looking at the 
‘passe! from out.of their dead:eyes. In the 
Vonhocs StrAntoime they were to be’ seen 
everywhere in heaps, half white with chloride 
of ‘lime. At:the Polytechnic School. they 


occupied a space of a hundred yards -long and ~ 


three yards deep? At Passy, which was not 
one "Tike aren amices af execution, there were 
- 1,100 near the Trocadero. These, covered‘over 
by @ thin shroud of earth, also showed their 
ghabtly profiles. -“‘Who doés not recollect, 
gaid the “Temps,” “even though he had seen 
it but one moment, the square, no, the charnel 
of the Tour St. Jacques? From the midst of 
this moist soil, recently turned up by the spade, 
here and ‘there look out heads, arms, feet, and 


hands., -The profiles of corpses, dressed in the 


uniform of the National Guards, were seen 
impressed against the ground. Itwas hideous. 
A decayed,~sickening odour arose from this 
garden, and ‘occasionally ‘at some places it 
became. foetid. The rain. and heat having 
precipitated the putrefaction, the swollen bodies 
reappeared. The glory of MacMahon displayed 
itself too well. ‘The journals were taking 
fright. “These wretches,” said. one of them, 
“who have done, us so*much harm during their 
lives, must-not be allowed to do so still after 
their death? And those.that had instigated 
the massacre cried “Enough!” _ : 
“Let us not kill any more,” said the “Paris 
Journal” of the 2nd June, ‘‘even the assassins, 
even the incendiaries. Let us not kill any 
,more. It is not their pardon we ask for, but a 
respite.” ‘Enough executions, enough blood, 
enough victims,” said the “Nationale” of the 
1st June. And the “Opinion Nationale” oi 
the same Way: “A seroius examination of the 
_ accused is a alt One would like-to see 
ly the really guilty dje.” ; 

othe siete abated, and the sweeping off 


began. Carriages-of al] kinds, vans, omnibuses, 


e. to pick up the corpses and traversed the 
ican Stace the great pests. of London and 
Marseilles, such cart-loade of human flesh had 


\ 
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not been seen. These exhumations proved that 
a great number of people had been buried 
alive. Imperfectly' shot, and thrown with the 
heaps of dead into.the common grave, they had 
eaten-earth; and showed the contortions of their 
violent agony. - Certain po ae were taken up 
in pieces, It was necessary to shut them as 
soon as possible into closed waggons, and to 
take them with the utmost speed to the ceme- 
teries, where inimense.graveés of lime swallowed 
up these putrid masses. = See 
The Ceansterion of Paris absorbed all they 
could. The victims, placed side by side, without, 
any other covering than their clothes, filled 
enormous ditches at the Pere Lachaise, Mont- 


martr@ Mont-Parnasse\’ where the. people in | 


pious remembrance «will annpally come as 
pilgrims.. Others, more unfortunate, were. 
earred out of thetown. At Charonne, Bagnolet, 


Bicetre, étc., the trenches dug during the first . 


-siege. were utilised. ‘Them -nothing,is to be 


feared of the eadaverous emanations,” said “La . 


Liberte,” “an imp 


blood will water the soil 
of the labourer, fee 


dating it. The deceased 


delegate at war will be able-to pass a.review of 


is faithful followers at the hour of midnight ; 
ine watchword will be ‘Incendiarism and 
assassination.’”. Women by the side of the 
lugubrious trench endeavoured to recognise 
these remains. The police waited that their 
grief should betray them, in order to arrest 
those ‘‘females of insurgents.” ep 
| The burying of’ such a large number of 
corpses soon became too difficult, and they were 
burnt in the casements of the fortifications; but 
for want of draught the combustion was incom- 
plete, and the bodies were reduced to a pulp. 
At the Buttes Chaumont, the corpses, piled up 
in enormous. heaps, inundated. with arate 
were burnt in the open alr. ’ | 
The wholesale massacre lasted up to the first 


days of Juné, and the summary executions up 


to the middle of that month. For a long time - 


mysterious dramas were enacted in- the Bois de 
Boulogne. Never will the exact number of the 
victims: of the Bloody .Week ' be known.. The 
chief of military justice admitted 17,000 shot ; 
the municipal council of Paris paid the expenses 
of burial of 17,000 corpses; buta great number 
. wRre killed out of Paris or burnt. There is no 
exaygeration, in saying 20,000 at least. 

Many battlefields have numbered more dead, 
but these at least had fallen in the fury of the 
combat. The century hag not witnessed, such a 

‘slaughtering after the battle; there is nothing 
to equal it in the history of our civil struggles. 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, June; 1848, the end 
December, would form but an episode of the 
massacres (f May. Even the great executioners 
of Rome and modern times pale before the 
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proletarians 


Such was the repression “by the laws, with 

the laws.” And during thése atrocities of 

| ulgarian type, the 

e bourgeoisie, raising to heaven its bloody hands, 
inst this 
omination 


incomparably worse than Bulgari 


undertook to incite the whole world 
people, ‘who, after two months of 
and the 


massacre of thousands of their own, had 
~ shed the blood of sixty-three prisoners. : 


—“History of the Paris Commune.” Lagsargay, 


‘THE BOTTOM DOG. . 


He loved his master dearly in the days of long ago ; 
His dirty kennel and his scanty food 
To him were blessings, and he sought no other things 


. to know, : 

And all the world looked on-And called it good. 

But now, because this canine dares to bark for some- 
thjng more, © 

The masters curse him for a greedy hog, | 

And wish that they could kick him as they-did in 
. days of yore 
Tq teach him he is but the Bottom Dog. 


ri days of old when foreign theives his master’s house 
would spoil, j 
_ He thought it but his duty and his “bis,” 


To guard his master’s property—the fruits of others’ 


toil 
With life and limb as though these things were his. - 
To-day he views his master with distrust and e’en with 


scorn 
Much as the Bull looked on the bloated frog. es 
Hi? faithfulness has vanished’ through the terrors he 


\ has borne, ; 
And now they call him “Bolshie Bottom Dog.” 


Ungrateful whelp! hast thou forgot thy mastef’s loy- 
Regardlees of ye whine, 
¢ ess of your puny puppy’s whine, 
To sineld you rt he thie-winiry blact: and summer heat 
. and glare, \ 
Consigned you to the comforts of the mine. 
Hast thou not learned in all these years the dignity of 
work? = 
The pride of being just a human cog 3 
In those vast wheols of industry that grind for those 
whe shirk ? 
Oh! bad, unpatriotic Bottom Dog! 


Now just because some dogs have lost an eye, a paw, 
or leg, .? 
They sear nnd growl at Barnes and Clynes and 
. Hogge— 
The msctiet biands—whe tell them if they’ll just sit 
: up and beg ; 
There'll Kechoce offal for the Battom Dog. 


But thege are signs the méngrel, who is not devoid of 


pluc ve 

With instinct clearing of its mental fog, _ 

ill seize the theives who rob him and I wish the 
| beounder luck | : 

To end the days of Top and Bottom Dog. 


F, G, TyomPson, 
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Duke of Magenta. The hectatombs of the. 
Asiatic victors, the fétes of Dahomey alone 
could give some idea of this butchery of the 


CLASS-CONSCIOUSNESS. 
ITS MEANING AND VALUE. 

One of the terns most frequently in use in 
Socialist propaganda, and ane which tay prove 
most mystifying to the uninitiated, is the term 

“consciousness.” 

What do we mean whe 
consciousness”? Wem 
knowledge of the position in soci 
to which the class-consc 

Socialists claim that 
mental condition whic 
cede working-class 

is y complex 
he interest 


able the workers to see 
interests lie, and there- 
© fight for. 
slave, who was the property of 
his owner, was never in any doubt as to his 
lace in ‘society. His relation to his master,and . 
8 class to his master’s class, were too simple 
to allow of obscurity. He knew that he was 
mere property, and hence he was in no danger 
of identifying -his master’s interest with his 
own. That this is trueis proved by the fact that 
those ruling races of antiquity whose States were 
based on chattel-slavery. could never get their 
slaves to fight for them—or trust them to do so 
—except under pledge of granting them their 
freedom. 7 
_ With the modern wage slave the case is en- 
titely different. He has the freedom of selling 
his labour power, not where he will, but where 
he can. He may enter into “free” contracts. 
These things make him think that there is no 
essential difference between his class and his 
master’s save such has has arisen from difference 
of ability. He sees, occasionally, one of his own 
class rise into the ranks above, so he knows 
there is no impassable barrier. He finds he 
cannot live without wages, therefore the class 
who own the money which provides wages have 
their useful place in society. He finds he can- 
not get wages without work, hence it is no less 
to his interest, he reasons, than to his mggster's, 
to follow the policy whieh will provide most 
work. So the complexity of the relations of 
modern society hide from the worker the fact 
that he is just as much a slave as the old chat- 
tel slave, working to produce wealth for his 
master, and getting for himself just enough to 
enable him to do it. 

Class-consciousness, the knowledge of his 
slave status, makes clear the Opposition of class 
interests, and fits the worker for the class 
struggle, A. E, Jacoms, 





‘are talking now of peace,” But 
uch a word for those— 


- what significance has s 
e@ were going to, ay who work, but we must 


‘th ba; and o 
a8, ugly little 


- 


eal warriors, with 
\acigen ola x ate 
en written.in in red ink, an 

‘have lon; since faded 4 from the sight of man. 

‘The aynbolism of the whole ‘thing is perfect. 

The shoddy show, the superstitious dope, the 

appeal. to private charity—and nothing could 

better have stood for the transient nature of capi- 

talist ‘‘gratitude” than that ironic, contempt- 
uous, fleetin fae 


The “gratitude” of the class for:whom the 


war was “fought and won:’ is already’ dead. 


The Lord Derbies, who sweated eo profusely in _ 
-|: the kharki of the labonr battalion, are, it is true, . 


now ‘“hard.at it” on the work of reconstructing. 
—the Turf. The rich find no. great. problem 


(for themselves) in the transition from war to’ 


But in fother directions the -work of: 
“reconstruction” goés on about as fast, pro- 
‘| bably, as those to, whom a great. unemploy- 

_ ment crisis would present a welcome opportunity 


to put the screw on wages desire. The shortage 


and consequent high price materials of ever 

description has a ially deterrent efféct on the 
resumption of the ordinary productive processes 
of peace. time, and this applies with greatest 
force in that most important industry where the 
increased cost must be saddled on 2 relatively 
permapent product—the house-building indus- 
try: , There is, therefore, looming al 
prospect :of such & time of suffering for those 
who toil as will indeed cause them to ask them- 


selves what signify those little wooden’shrines’ 


to working-class agony and capitalist greed. — 
The vampire class are getting teady ‘for the 
inevitable result. of the, world conflict. Already 
the chiefs among the.thugs are denouncing the 
victims of their blood-orgy who have the inde- 
cency to claim .the. out-of-work dole as. lazy 
impostors. Pledges are, being given by the 
Government, who got their present places and 
| power upon lying promises to carry the work- 
class safely through the ‘‘transition ‘period,” 
that ‘those doles (alteady reduced to ludicrous 
inadequacy) will cease to be paid iy Nevomber- 
The Army is being strengthened with, mer 
whose pay is sufficient to claim their heartfelt 
allegiance. to any duty: ; police ohare 
their grievances settled with a laviahness ths 
is eloquent testimony to their future u fulness 
to the exploiting class. “Public opinion” has 
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to f 
_ participate in any such attempt. 


ahead, the 


ate pound the worker's duty is elear. 


been sounded on and broken to the patrol of 
“tanks,” armed against the workers, ‘through 
“our” city streets, and the filling of “our” 
municipal buildings with soldiers armed with 
rifles and bayonets and machine guns and 


- bombs. _ Oh, yes, the masters have made their 


preparations Rye. i? 
And how about the.workers ? What will they 


. do when desperation seizes them? In what 
direction will they seek surcease of their torment 


when théy find themselves workless and wage- 
less in the face of high prices? If failure has 
‘not utterly discredited Bolshevism by that time 
there will doubtless not be lacking those in this 
country those who will make an attempt to lure 
the desperate into “living dangérously”’ in the 
Bolshevik way. Soldiers returned from hell to 
find themselves displaced by women or sup- 


planted: by machinery, to learn that all they 


have suffered for is ‘the yight to starve, and 


used as they are to reckless and violent methods, 


may prove to ‘be fertile ground for such appeal 
Yon. A rade awakening awaits those who 
~ There is only one remedy for working-class 
misery and that is to overthrow the present 
‘social system, based upon the private ownership 


of the means of living, and to set up in its stead. 


a system based upon the comnftn ownership of 
those thirigs. ‘Since this involves the abolition 
of the capitalist class, they will certainly resist 
it to the utmost extremity of their power. They 


~ who have hurled millions of their slaves to death 


in a mere trade squabble would turn the very 
world into a charnal’ house to maintain their 


- robber punilege Hence the essential first 


step in the working-class revolt is for the toilers 
to get:control of the armed forces of the nation. 
These armed forces, as we are continually point- 
ing, out, are, controlled by Parliament. It is 
therafore‘necessary for the workers. to organise 
in a political, party for the capture through the 
ballot of the Parliament. When they have 
captured this capitalist stronghold they will 
‘have control of the machinery of government, 
and will be able to proceed to their emancipa- 
tion secure,in the control of the means of deal- 
ing with gny capitalist rebellion. he 

uch political party already exists in the 
Socialist, Party of Great. Britain. The S.P.G.B, 
is, founded ‘upon sound principles, principles 
which have stood the searching test of. the last 
five years,.and have proved sufficient. to keep 
the organisation true to working-class interests* 
Those principles are set out on the back page 
of every issue of this journal. We invite every 
working man and woman to study them in‘a 


critical, 4 challenging spirit, and to proclaim 


any flaw he or she thay find in them. If they 
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BY THE WAY. 
| semaresersorerces Ti 


That the war has indeed been a good thing to 
the capitalist is overwhelmingly shown by.even a 
most cursory perusal of the daily Press. A glance 
at any pany meeting notice, or a study of the 
Excess Profits Tax, will tell the same tale—swollen 
profits. Another instance recently afforded I 


append here. The Secretary of the Grocers’ Fede- - 


ration, addressing a special meeting of the Grocery 
and Provision Trade Section of the Balham; Toot- 
ing and District Traders Assn. said : 


The Food Controller had been the grocers’ real friend 
for the last:four or five years, in enabling them to dispose 
of all their surplus stock, much of which the public would 
not look at prior to the war, but which during the last 
yeEs. oF two they gladly bought. _ 

hat was one of the good things that the war had ac- 
complished. It had‘ been a veritable spring cleaning for 
them, and in other ways, such as the extra halfpenny 
jrofit on cheese, lard, and’margarine, the Food Controller 

d done she grocers good service, as it meant that nearly 
nine millions sterling had been given to the trade during 
the year —“ Daily News,” Feb. 24, 1919. 


The good work done by the Food Controller 
(from Lord Devonport to the latest Labour occupant 


- of the office) for the benefit of the capitalist is here 


testified to by one who is an interested party. 
Truly they who pay the piper call the tune. 
seo 

In spite of. the nonsense frequently indulged in 
by “labour leaders” and others during the past 
few years, that there is no sack hing as a CLASS 
war, strange to say, signs are not wanting to show 
that thislever-pressinglfact becomes clearer to those 
who have eyes to see. Récently Lord Claud 


‘Hamilton presided at the annual meeting of the 


G.E.Ry. Judging by the remarks he then made 
and the applause with which they were received, 
it is abundantly clear that he and those ‘who 
listened to him are in no way mistaken about the 
matter. Enter Lord Claud— 


What had happened during the last nine months? One 
concession following upon another on the part of the 
Government: concessions not to reasoned argument, not 
in reply to private gfievances; not in the interests of 
justice and fair play, but to brute force. (Hear, hear.) 
Brute force in any shape was contrary to the instincts of 
the British nation. (Applause.) 

We.have disposed of it on the Continent. We are 
surely not going to allow it—fostered by those who have 
not risked their lives nor suffered the unspeakable mistries 
of trench life—to raise its obnoxious head at home. (Hear, . 
hear. ; 

T. u time is arriving when the Government must take 
off the velvet gloves which they have worn too long. 
(Hear, hear.)—“ Evening Standard.” Feb., 1919. 


So there you are, fellow wage-slave, it’s up to 
you. He (Lord Claud) realises the bitter fight 
between the haves and the have-nots. Think it over. 
Then join the ranks of the workers who are orga- 


| nised for the war against capitalist oppression. 





_A few days before the House of Commons 
adjourned for the Easter recess a motion was 
. introduced by the Labour Party having for its 
‘object the provision of: | 
Pensions adequate for a healthy and useful life t 
be paid to all widows with children or fnctheds wis 
breadwinner has become incapacitated, such "pension 
to be provided by the State. | 7 


Some discussion engued, and then Mr. Shortt. 


pointed out what this involved, namely: It: 
.that any widow. with children, however 


rich ahe may be, or any wife of a husband who | 


_ cannot work, even though she is extyemely well 
off, would have the by ek J mes 
__. Now this, may: pass for serious criticism. in 
the ‘House, but to me the point has no substance 
whatever. In the first: place the pension pro- 
posed to be paid to widows with ‘chibitren 
adequate for » healthy and useful life” would 
-and should preclude those “rich” widows whom. 
Mr. Shortt had in mind. If they are “rich” 
then they have the wherewithal to obtain those 
social amenitied which go to make up a healthy 
life. And regarding the: other part of the 
qualification, 1.., “useful,” then up to'the pre- 
sent Tam unaware-of any evidence: éxisting 
that the rich-are useful. Sata t 
Concerning the remainder, referred to as 
“any wife of a husband who cannot work, even 
though she is Honig well off,” then in this 
-casé also*the resolution is sufficiently clear, for- 


Y 


no pension is necessary to that séction of the | 


community Mr. Shortt describes aa “‘ extremely 
well off,” to ensure theni the means of obtaining 
the essentials of life, ji 
t ‘ ; a | 

The financial aspect of the case was also 
mentioned, and it is distinctly good, coming 
from a member of a government that has 
been spending very close upon eight million 
pounds a day in the butchery of the world’s 
working class. It was as follows: “One has to 
' take into. consideration the amount of money 
which ‘the State possesses.” Now all this 
chatter in the House is mere camouflage. The 
Government had no intention of favourabl 
consideaing the resolution, notwithstandin all 
the flowery talk.of making England ‘‘a land 
fit for heroes,” and other meaningless phrases. 
In conclusion, let me quote from a paper which 
1s an avowed supporter of the Government, and 
from which source\the previous extracts are 
taken— | | 

- - + the House has done what it has often done 
before when dealing with a subject which requires big 
thinking and real courage. It has talked it out. Fear- 
ful to vote for such a big reform, and yet not willing 
to be charged with voting against it, the issue has 
been dodged.—* Reynolds's,” Aprilr3th, 1919 


subject he said thé Chief of 


A little more than a month’ ago an important 


ree place—that is, for. the lei 


e “sporting” members ofthe working 


class were studying the noon papers and endea- 
vouring to fad pate winners, those who toil 
not neither do they spin were assembling to 
witness the Victory Grand National. I read that 


the attendance was a record one, and the Com- 


mander-in-Chief of the Britidh Navy, together ° 


with the Earl of Derby, Lord Sefton, Lord 
Lonsdale, and a host of other titled people, were. 
there to celebrate the event. Buta short time 
ago we were-being told by the Leverhulmes 
t in the new world after the war all.would 
-have to take part in | ig proses of wealth pro- 
‘duction, and thereby make good the defigiency 
‘caused by the war. Pardon my inquisitiveness, 
‘byt when are these people going to commence? 
“The “New, York ‘Times’ correspondent in 
Washington states that Major-General Graves, 
in Siberia, has sent a report to the War Depart- 
ment, in which he-states that the reason for not 


assisting the Japanese at Habarovik was that 


ee Bpanet shot women we give n and also 
he did not recognise the Russians in thi 

7 fight as the real enemy. | ae 

“When Genet Preh ras questioned on the 

had nothing 

to say at present:’—Central News.—‘‘Daily 
News,” April 17th, 1919. - ne! 


When Lloyd George addressed the National | 


Industrial erence st the Central Hall, 


Westminster on the. 27th of Febri last on ° 


the subject of Labour Unrest, hestated that one » 
of the factors contributing to unrest was the 
high cost of living. He then werit on'to say— 
We will get back gradually. Ido not say, that you 
will get back soon or for sein vents to t S condition 
of living that you had before the war; but within the 
next few week there will be a reduction in the cost of | 
someof the essential necessities of life. By the summer 
I bope that the cosg of living in a working man’s 
household will have gone down by about. 4s. a week 
in the cost of certain necessities. the end of March 
you will have achieved about half of that. 

—“Daily News,” February 28th, 1919. _ 


We have now reached the peridd when, ac- 
cording to Lloyd George, we ishould be about 


.two shillings a week to the good. From en- 


quires which I have made it would appear that 
8 is another to be added to the long list of 
unredeemed pledges. - ST ed 

| aus 

Five months after the ‘signing of the armi- 
stice find the newspaper folk waxing eloquent. 
on “Shall the Ex-Kaiser Hang?” ‘To-day he is 
repriéved ; to-morrow he is to be tried, Per- 


sonally I do not think he will suffer the death 


: whe is in command of the United. States forces | 
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"penalty. . It would be establishing s horrible 


Pernt: And one never knows what. might 
allow... The conflicting statements made con- 
cerning this august person will be illustrated 
by the following items of news :— / 


Paris, Wednesday.—It Paris. Tuesday.—The 
is. understood that the Paris ‘edition .of the 
Rip. Four” have decided. “Chicago Tribune,” un- 
to eliminate the idea of der a page-wide heading 
the capital punisMment of ‘Kaiser to be Tried for 
the Kaiser, but they will War Crimes,” declares it 


. provide some means of is in a position to state 


bringing him under the that the Kaiser and other 
control of the Allies. ~. Germans will be tried be- 
In addition there will fore a tribunal formed by 


be a strong indictment, the League of nations for 


pointing out the responsi-’ violating ties and for 
eee his leaders. ‘crimes committed during 
lobe,” 10.4.1919. thé war. > 
It states that the report 
of the Responsibilities 
Commission _ specifically 
“indicts the Kaiser, the 
Crown Prince; Hinden- 


cant 


burg, Ludendorff, Tirpitz, - 


and others, and that it is 
believed the death penalty 
will be inflicted upon the 
German leaders ‘respon- 


sible for cruelties and 


crimes committed during 
the war.—Daily News, 
16.4,.I9Ig. 

Tue Scour. 


A FEW WORDS — 
TO THOSE ABOUT TO. CELEBRATE 
2 “PEACE.” 

‘Sit months pow have the dogs of war been 
leashed, yet still their syarling is the most 
audible sound throughout thé world to-day. 
Orlando has pone pack eRe and. the ‘jingo 
Press of: Allied Europe foams:ink at the mouth 


at Wilson, the Peace with honour —the clean 


Peace—indeed ‘all those Peaces. of which we 


have heard are still in the balance. For as the 
war was confined to this unhappy planet alone 
the dogs bf war have only one bone between 
' Yet what is this Peace of which you talk so 

much? How will it affect the Working Class’? 


(‘How absurd the writer is,” you are saying, 


“everyone; knows that Pesce is the cessation of . 


War.”) Will Peace then resuscitate the dead ?, 
Will it restore sight to the blind, limbs to the 
limbless? Wall it strike off the shackles. of 
slavery that bind the proletariat? Will it 
demolish the sunless slums of Bethnal Green 
or.make it possible for women. to obtain bread 
without selling their bodies? Will it prevent 


% 
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future War? If it will not do these things it is 
no Peace for me. 

Peace to me means the end of wage-slavery. 
The abolition of private ownership of the means 
of production and the passing of them into the 
hands of .those who produce. It means the 
creation of a new and beautiful world by the 
overthrow of the system of society which makes 
wars‘and widows and blind men. 


But, perhaps, I am exacting, think you. 
Maybe I am not satisfied to remain a slave on 
the promise of a Peace which affects my slave 
position not at all. You are. Ah, well, perhaps 
I am only a Socialist after all, and you are— 
well, what are you, friend? I have heard you 
call yourself a Free Citizen. What are you free. 
to do? Can you exist without selling your 
labour toa master? Have you access to those 
very tools even with’ which you manufacture 
the wealth of the world? - What proportion of 
that wealth do you receive back in exchange 
for your labour power? Is it enough to satiefy 
you, does it suffice to clothe, feed, and; educate 
your children, as you, would wish them to be 
clothed, fed, and educated? . Or are you not 
forced to send them out on the labour market 
at the very earliest moment? And suppose 
you cannot find a master to employ you, does 
not your boasted freedom resolve itself into the 
freedom to starve ? ae 

What, then, if Italy does have Fiume? Will 
you or the Italian worker be any better off? If 
the German colonies be divided between the 
Allies, will the German workers be the losers 
-and the Allied workers be the gainers pro- 
portionately? Nota bit of it! The capture of 
foreign markets as the result of War means 
nothing more to you and me than the continued 


exploitation of the working: class. You. wear 


two gold bars and four service chevrons, you 
have fought and captured cities in all theatres 
of. war, but if you cannot find a master to 
empley you, you must starve. But was not 
"that your position before the war? If, therefore, 
the division of territory, the readjustment of 
national boundaries, the “reparations, indemni- 
ties, and effectual guarantees’”’ do not alter one 
iota the slave position of the international 
proletariat of which you are a member, why in 
. the name of Reason do you worry yourself 
about them? ‘ ; , ; 
In conclusion, if you are interested in Wars, 
_ why not take an interest in your own War—the 
Class War—and join up in the ranks of the 
Socialist Party, organise with your fellows con- 
sciously and politically to overthrow Capitalism 
with its bloody wars and hollow peaces, and to 
ereet, in its place the Socialist Commonwealth. 
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, mitted “atrocities” into the bargain of which _ 
WE NEVER HEARD, OF COU 3E—during. 
the latter months of of the K regime, when 
obvious to them that nothing’ was to 


‘from, ‘“ Constitutional ” methods ° 


ovisional Governments! 


Ax your épace is, I know, limited, I shall now | 


clone, although I should like to have said some- 

about the socialisation of land, the Lenin 
and Spiradonova ideas with regard to same, and 
the “chaos” to which this has led. Perhaps I 
may again be allowed to occupy a little of your 
space in a future issue.— Yours, A. P. L, 
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make the most of it. Our correspondent seems 
to think that th they were. Will he tell us, then, 
why they elected their worst enemies to the 
Constituent Assembly? He will doubtless be 
mong the. firat to admit that this folly, giving 
is rigin class of other countries the excuse 
that the the “Holatecis were mere usurpers, who 
had overthrown the chosen authority —the 
detnocratically elected representatives—of the 
people, more Berhape than anything else ruined 
the workers of other lands, 
and strengthened the hands of foreign capi- 
talists in providing a screen for the Russian 
-boutgeoisie to organise behind. 


“APL.” not fear that we shall weep 
for ‘the dismissal of the bourgeois Constituent 
bly as rach a 8 9 bourgeois instrument, 

t tis. As t the kers we have no 
- atom of sympathy with the bourgeoisie, and re- 
cognise no-duties toward them, no urvileaes 
attaching to them, no rights claimed b y them. 

- Our hatred of them is unutterable, and removes 
"them. Gntirely - beyond any other and softer 
emotion within us. But there is another aspect 


of the case. Besides being an instrument of | 
i the Assembly was. the ex- 


30) ‘the Russian people. At 
east, we iioeond the basis of the election to 
have been.such.as would make it so, and even 
“A PL,” in his search for an excuse for the 
Bolshevik suppression of the Assembly, does 
not say that it was not democratically elected. 
Without claiming anything more sacred than 


working-class ,expediency for the democratic 


pane this’ was a reason for suffering fhe 
For as Socialists we hold that the 
Brevericand ‘presents to’ the workers the way to 


their emancipation. Until the workers learn to 
use this instrument ptoperly they are not §t or 


ready for Socialism, To suppress the Assembly 
was simply to try to force on an unready and 
unwilling people a social system for which their 
economic conditions were no more ripe than 
their mental state—to challenge, in the face of 
that mentally and economically unready people, 
the organised might of the whole capitalist 
world. Even complete success in. that challenge 
could not, as fan as our information shows, 
justify. the ‘adventure. For to successfully 
eatablish Bolshevism, on the evidence to hand 
so far, is a step backward, It is a reversion to 
peasant-proprietorship on the land. As the 
products of the soil must therefore belong to 
the peasant propietors, the products of the fac- 
tories cannot belong to the community without 
fatal social discord. Our reasons for making 
this. statement have been-given before. The 
inevitable result must be the strangulation and 
final death of manufaeture and the lapse of 
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Russia into a state of barbaric agrarianiem, a 
state under which Russia cannot develop into a 
Socialist commonwealth. 

The Russian working classes, “A.P.L.” de- 
clares, held power in the Soviets and in the 
workshops. If that were entirely true the sequel 
(when we reach it) would only furnish one more 
proof of the truth of our contention that only by 
the capture of the political machinery, indicative 
as that event must be of the readiness of the 
people for the social revolution, can the working 
class p If the workers hold power in 
the Soviets and workhops it appears pretty clear 
that their power on the military field j is fiercely 
challenged. And after all it is there in the ust 


"| place. t t they must be confirmed in their 


power. 
But our corregpondent’s remark tha 
considerable number. of Posant labourers 
already seized land . during the latter 
' months of the Kerensky regime, when it became 
obvious to them that nothing was to be expected 


‘+ from ‘ constitutional’ methods under Provisional 


Governments” illuminates the whole landscape 
in one vivid lightning flash. It reveals the 
“class-conscious” Russian worker expecting 
something from a Bourgeois government ; lays 
bare the true foundation of much of the Bolshe- 
vik. “ power in the Soviets,” at least in the rural 
districts; and it shows, with its context, how 
little our correspondent understands the real 
| object of the Socialist determination to capture 
the machinery of government. 

Not to hand out parcels of land to “peasant. 
labourers (our correspondent’s term, not ours) 
or factories to the workers therein do we aspire 
get possession of machinery of State, byt in 
order to gain control of the civil and military 
forces,.so that we shall bein a position to make 
the land and other means of living the property 
of the whole people. The “peasant labourers,” 
disappointed in the. bourgeis representatives 
they had so foolishly returned to a bourgeois 

parliament, ‘may not. have found it difficult to 
seize the land they wanted, but the methods 
they have embraced do not help them any more 
than did those they have abandoned if they. 
prove unable to hold the land they have seized. 
Whatever may be the outcome of the Russian 
revolt (and.we have no doubt as, to that) it may 
be pointed out that, just as her backward 
industrial development makes Russia about the 
least fit for Socialism of all Eurepean countries, 
those very, conditions make her about the only 
one of them aj] where Bolshevism ‘stood even 
the ghost of a chance. For ‘people to advocate 
similar methods in this country is extravagant 
folly, with no one der es to compensate its 
perils. Ep. Com. 
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' FINANCE AGAIN. 


Any reader. who has followed the fortunes of | 


the Socialist Party in this‘country through the 
16 or so years’ of its existence will not need to be 
told’ that it is not our custom to make appeals 
for funds through the columns of the Sooratisr 
Srawparp. At our propaganda meetings in the 
highways and byeways, at street cornérs and 


in ‘op _ Spaces, we‘ have, of course, commonly - 


afforded those ‘in smypathy with our aims, 
but who, for various reasons, find it. expedient 


to, remain. outside our Party, opportunity to, ag , 


their’ bit: for the cause through a medium c 

our ordinary collection ; but, rightly or wrongly, 
it was only under pally Sahin that we deter- 
mined to depart from our. custom and ask those 
to whom the “ 8.8.” mattered and the activities 


of the Socialist Party were of consequence, to 


signify the same by coming to our sesatanco in | 


«Vo do wt desire ‘express any opini 
We do not desire to express any opinion as, 
', to whether or not the response has been satis- 


We trust we are not so void of imagi-, 


nation as ‘to ‘weé nothing beyond the “face 


value” of the hitle contributions that have. 


' -Yeathed us, ‘Every’ coin, we believe, that ‘has 
gone to make up the £300 we have acknow- 
ledged, represents an sainest ahd torwed ad longing 
for the triumph of Socialism, and most of them, 


the smallest not less than the largest, a réal. 


sacrifice for Socialist principles. - | 
_ So far so good. But what we desire to point 


out now is that the need for cash is still as | 


urgent.as ever. Those to whom it means any- 
thing will be glad to see that the present issue 
of this journal consisis of 16 pages instead of 
8. This event is not altogether unconnected 


with our £1,000 Fund; neither is its continu- | 


ance altogether independent of that fund. For, 
notwithstanding that larger supplies. of paper 
are now available, the time is not yet when we 
can supply a 16 pp. “8.8.” fora penny without 
incurring financial loss. In other ways also 
the cause calls aloud for money. Those who 
are able and willing to work for Socialism find 
their efforts stultified- by lack of means. At a 
time ‘when almost every worker, sick ‘at heart 
of the awful plight to which ¢apitalism has 
reduced the world, is asking ‘“What is Social- 
ism ?” and when so many, interested in obscuring 
the truth, are giving lying, misleading, ‘and 
travestying answers to that question, we who 


alone in this country are qualified to explain 


what, Socialism is, are unable to spread the 
enlightenment abroad as we desire because. we 
are poor and propaganda, in any phase, costs 


money. ; 
We wish, therefore, to correct the idea. that 
: the need for giving money to the Socialist 


- finance is over. 


Previously. acknowledged “ 
‘Wood Green Branch - - 


.H. Baker (Rayleigh)  - - 


- May, 1919. 


movement is'a mere temporary matter, or that 
when a “Longer, for Socialism” has‘given one 
contribution he or, she has done all that is 
needed or has paid his or her share of ‘the 
PRICE: of Socialism. ‘The need‘ ‘for. mone 


contributions is as permanent as capitalism— | 


just exactly, Money is the very foundation of 
efficient pores effort, A’soldier may pull a 
trigger! for nothing, but the cost of the cart- 
ridges must come out of somebody’s pocket. In 
like manner, 4 soldier in thé Socialist ring nay 
be doing good work for the cause every day of 
his life, but in ordet to make his labour aly 


-effcient his tongue must be well backed up 'wi 


suitable literature, and with a sound and virile 


| Organisation, and with a progressivé battle on 
‘the political field. The personal effort, in this. 

‘sense; must. necessarily wait on the Party’s 
income. ‘Therefore we.can never have enough - 

Money until the struggle ends, and an incre- — 
- ment to our funds, inasmuch ag it enables our 


members to do’more and better'work, is just as 
surely an increase in our strength as ‘ig an 


‘increment in ‘our numbers. - ; 


We would urge, therefore, that what. is most 
vitally heeded is that those who think with us 


(and this applies with increased farce to those 
who for the present can find little other oppor- 


tunity to join in the battle) should make up their 
minds to give a contribution at regular periods. 
If we can establish our fund upon some such 


‘ basis as that w6 shall soon be able to do great 
' things for Socialism. | on 


And now will friends kindly note. that we far 
prefer to devote our space to other subjects 


than this, and that the ‘absence of lengthy 


appeals by no means indicates that the need for 
We acknowledge tribute as under. . 
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ders who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the Sooratist Sranparp through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. 
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ECONOMICS AT CENTRAL 
LABOUR COLLEGE. 


‘When the Central Labour College was. 


established in 1908, the working-class move- 
ment, according to its founders, was about to be 
placed on a sound educational basis.‘ Young 
men from the trade unions were to be thoroughly 
equipped with the necessary knowledge to 
leaven the whole labour movement with 
revolutionary principles. Classes were to be 
formed all over the ue ‘ and the topo 
Magazine” was to be published monthly, in 
order that the workers might he instructed in 
Politics, History, Sociology and Economics. 
The founders of the college advertised their 
wares so effectually among the trade unions 
that they have re’ uced the debt they started 


_ out with almost to zero, and are now completely 
subsidised by the South Wales Miners’ 


Federation and the ‘National Union of 
Railwaymen—the college being owned and 
controlled by these two unions. This fact 
accounts Page ie ‘almost. purely adr 
propaganda of the magazine: those who pay the 
piper call the tune, and the C.L.C. tune is 
trade unionism, industrial unionism, labourism, 
or any other ism where its pupils can find jobs 
after they’ have gained their “degree” at this 
“Clark’s-College’’ of the labour world . 

In its curriculum the cellege advertises 
economics. according to - Marx 
columns of: the “Plebs” the readers are'treated 
to the same economics they get.from Municipal 
Reform candidates at County Counail elections. 
In tne current number, for instance, Mr. George 
Barker (Miners’: Agent, Abertillery), says: 
‘There are about fifty millions of debt hanging 
round the necks of the workers of Europe. The 


. worker cannot pay huge dividends to the 


capitalist class and pay the interest on this 
CO. -debt. — Shbs 
Of course not! as wage slaves. they can only 


pay away what they receive as wages, and 


wages—even according to the “Plebs”—being 
barély sufficient to supply the worker with 
necessaries, must be spent om necessaries. If 
they were able to do more there would. be 
something wrong with the capitalist system, 
which, generally speaking, operates in favour 
of the ruling class by compelling the workers 
to accept wages tbat oply provide them with 
the wherewithal to live and propagate their 
kind. ~ . | 


In the same number Mr. W. W. Craik, dealing 
with the Coal Commission, asks a simple 
question in economics:. “What is capital?” 
But although economics is an important subject 
at the pollege, and a correct definition of 
“capital” is ‘very essential to that subject, the 
writer seems quite unable to give one. , “ What 
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is capital?” he aske. ‘‘ Wealth used to produce 
more wealth,” he replies, quite ignoring the 
fact that, thousands of years before Capitalism 
evolved, men used weapons and tools to 
“produce more wealth,’’ and no one—either 
then or now—with the exception, perhaps, of 
avowed anti-socialists, would think of describing 
such things as capital. 

Of course, the anti-socialist uses this more 
general definition to cover up or mask the true — 
one, Capital is wealth used for exploitation. 
But Mr. Craik is not obliged to accept the anti- 
socialist definition, and, to do him justice, he 
does not seem satisfied with it; and as there 
appears to be no limit to the number of guesses 
allowed, be tries again. ‘‘Capital is the owner- 
ship of labour, the ownership of the labour of | 
yesterday and of to-day,” and further on still 
he refers to capital as ‘“‘i.e., ownership.” 

Now, it must be obvicus that capital is 
something that is owned, and not the act of 
ownership, and Mr. Craik is only adding to the © 
confusion that already prevails when he tells 
the “‘Plebs” readers that capital is the owfer- 
ship of pit props, winding gear, machinery, etc. 


~Adam Smith’s definition that capital is “ wealth 
useg for the production of profit™is a far more 


scientific one, and always good enough for the 
Socialigg, because it can easily‘be shown that 
there are no profits without exploitation. 

When the Central Labour College was estab- 
lished its object was. stated as follows: “The 
Central Labour College is founded to train men 
and women for the industrial, political and 
social work of the organised Labour Movement, 
under the supreme control of the Labour 
organisations in the United Kingdom, and to 
assist in the establishment of similar irstitu- 
tions elsewhere.” 

The founders declared for independence in 
the three fields—educational, industrial and 
political. The soca led independence of the 
Tabour Party is, therefore, the measure of 


‘Labour College independence—no more and 


no less. The mistaken notions of the South 
Wales miners, and the Liberal politica of the 
Labour Party, form the basis of the college 
instruction, which is carried back to the trade 
union and I.L.P. branches as independent and’ 
scientific knowledge of the working-class posi- 
tion.* Thus neither the college nor the unions 
can get beyond the compromising and reform 
attitude of the Labour Party. 
Notwithstandingall their frothy denunciations 
of Capitalism, and their continued affirmation 


.that they are travelling the right road toward 


the emancipation of the working class, they are 
merely supporting and countenancing a move- 


ment that opposes the ruling class within 
the basis of its own system, and with 
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NATIONALISATION. 


ITS FUTILITY EXPOSED. 


Due, in ‘part at any rate, to the demand of 

the Miners’ Federation for the nationalisation of 

the mines, there has grown up lately 

The an extension of the old demands for 

Freak onationalising various properties and 

' Show, industries. The old unsupported 

-_ asgertions are trotted out with all 

the acclamation attaching to new discoveries, 

while a new organisation has been added to the 
list of those advocating these policies. 

By far the most favourite subject for nationa- 
lisation has been the ‘‘land.” Prominent among 
the organisations having the nationalisation of 
the land for their object are the Land Nationa- 
lisation Society, which proposes a form of pur- 
chase of the land, and the Society for the 
taxation of Land values, which advocates the 
the taxation of Land Values ultimately up to 
20s. in the £. Nowa neworganisation has been 
formed called ‘‘The Commonwealth League,” 
having for its object— 

“The Foundation of a Commonwealth based 
on the establishment of the common right to 
the land by the payment by each landholder of 
the economic rent, which is the commercial 
value of the site he holds.” 

As there is no practical difference between 
taxing land values and calling upon the land- 
holders to pay ‘“‘economic rent’’ to the State, it 
is somewhat curious: that the two prominent 
Liberals who are respectively President and 
Secretary of the new league—Mr. R. C. Lambert 
and Mr. R. L. Outhwaite—should have formed 

the new organisation. More- 

By the over, in their paper, “The 

Company Sincrtoapea ner are tir 
_ of praise for the Independent 
peed aan Labour Party and thetresolu- 


tion that body’s Conference passed at Hudders-: 


field at Easter, that ‘‘demands the socialisation 
of the land as the very foundation of the 
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co-operative commonwealth, and calls upon 
the Government to mske it the permanent and 
inalienable possession of the community.” 
The stupidity and ignorazce 
An of demanding the “socialisation’”’ 
Awkward of the land while leaving the capi- 
Question. talist system in existence generally 
18 only equalled by the crazy 
clause calling upon a capitalist government 
to make the land the possession of the whole 
community, although, be it said, these things 
are quite in accord with the confusicnist 
and misleading policy of the I1.L.P. Yet if the 
founders of the Commonwealth: League are so 
strongly in favour of the attitude adopted by 
the I.L.P. why did they start a new organisation ? 
Why did they not join the I.L.P. straightaway ? 
Or do they wish to add to the confusion already 
existing? = | ; 

In any case the proposals are worth examin- 
ing again as many workers believe that the 
taxation of land values, or the taking of the 
“economic rent’ by the Sate will benefit their 
class It sounds very plausible to say that as 
the land is “ the gift of nature it should belong 
to the community,” and many are led to believe 
that the proposals mentioned would bring about 
the desired result. Let us examine the matter 
a little closer: 

Both “economic rent” and “land values” 
mean the same thing in the proposals of the 

above-mentioned organisations, 

The though the spokesmen of the 

Truth | Commonwealth League no- 

Revealed. Where define their phrase “eco- 

nomic rent.” A simple illustra- 

tion will help one to understand the prineiple 
behind this phrase. 

When the War Office decided to take over a 
certain tract of agricultural land at Cippenham, 
near Slough, for the erection thereon of a motor 
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repair depot, some agricultural experts objected 
to the actlon use, they said, the land was 
the most fertile in the district, while nearer 
London was land of practically no agricultural 
value that the War Office could have taken. The 
decision of the War Office to retain the land 
at Cippenham is strong evidence that the 

were right, but what was meant by their 


objection ? 

Simply this. That if the same amount of 
labour-power, inery, seed, etc., were used 
upon equal areas of these two pieces of land— 
say upon an acre of each—the resulting crops 
the resulting crops would not be equal in quan- 
tity or even in quality. If we suppose that 
under these conditions the land at Cippenham 
would yield 30 bushels of wheat to the acre, 
while the other land would only yield 20 
bushels, then the Cippenham land would be 
said to have yielded an “economic rent” of 10 
bushels per acre. The same principle applies 
if the land is required for other purposes—as 
sites for factories, business offices, or dwelling 


houses. Thus it is easily seen that a site close» 


to a railway, a river, or a canal will, other things 
remaining equal, be more suitable and econo- 
mical for a manufacturer to erect his works 
upon than 4 site that would require a large 
amount of road haulage to and from the works. 
The saving effected by building the works on 
the former site would represent the “economic 
rent”’ of that site. The ‘Land Values’’ that it 
is proposed to tax are exactly the same portions 
of wealth covered by the term “economic rent.” 
To put the matter in a phrase, “The economic 
rent of any piece of land is the difference be- 
tween the natural properties of that piece, either 
in fertility or situation, and that of the poorest 
piece in demand.” 

How is the amount of this difference arrived 
at? By competition. To quote the words of 
one of the Commonwealth League's leaflets, 
‘He [the landholder] will pay what another 
would be willing to pay for the privilege of 
using the piece of common property he holds.” 
—“The Vision and the Realisation.” 

Weare told that this method “will throw the 
land open for all.” Quite true—if we add who 
are able to pay for it, as it will be the highest 
bidder who will hold the land, exactly as he 
does now. When a large estate in the country 
is up for sale it is not the landless agricultural 
labourer who bids for it. Nor when a town site 
is sold, as that of Lord Berkeley, it is not a slum- 
dwelling worker who buys it, but a Sir Marcas 
Samuel. 

In other words, no one will be allowed access 
to the land under the Commonwealth I.eague’s 
method unless they can pay the market price 
for its use, under the name of “‘economic rent.” 
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is is just the situation that prevails to-day, 
as ‘there 1s plenty of land available for those 
able to pay the market price for it. But, it will 
be objected, at present this price goes into the 
pockets of private individuals, whereas under 
the League’s scheme it would go into the “ com- 
mon fund.” Yes, but what common fund? To 
this the answer is: The fund required to meet 
the social expenses of the community. But how 
are these met now? By the rates and taxes. 
Thus the final result of the appropriation of 
“economic rent” or “land values” is to reduce 
the amount paid for rates and taxes from other 


As aclass the workers are not concerned with 
taxation under capitalism. Out of the total 


“wealth, which they produce by applying their 


labour power to the materials given by nature, 
they receive on an average about enough to keep 
them in the working condition that the masters’ 
interests demand. Obviously they have no mar- 
gin left over out of which to pay either taxes or 
economic rent. It is thus clear that it is the 
masters who must pay these expenses in the 
form of rates and taxes, and it is they who 
would obtain any benefit that might result from 
the application of “economic rent” to these ex- 
penses. 

The method might not please the section of 
the master class who are solely, or mainly, land- 
holders, but it would undoubtedly be beneficial 
to the industrial or commercial capitalists, and 
is really the ideal capitalist form of taxation. 

‘We see, therefore, that the claims of the 
Commonwealth League with reference to the 


great benefits and freedoms that will flow to ~ 


the working class by the taking over by the 
Staté of ‘economic rent” is a sheer figment of 
the imagination, while the real object lying 
behind their project—so strongly supported by 
the I.L.P.—is to shift as much as possible of 
the burden of taxation on to the shoulders of 
the landlords, whom the industrial capitalists 
often look upon as being merely “sleeping 
partners.” So far as the workers are concerned 
it is, another “red herring.” 

We may deal with other forms of nationali- 
sation in a future article, J. FirzGEra.p. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Please note that the Head Office address 
is now: . 
17, MOUNT PLEASANT, 
LONDON, W.C.I., 


where all communications should be 
sent. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
AMERICA. 


The Socialist Party of America was always 
one of the most weird travesties of a Socialist 
organisation, among the many such, affiliated to 
the late “International.” A confusion of ele- 
ments, seemingly as distant as the poles, found 
a haven in the S.P. of A. Booze reformers, 
Municipalist and Nationalisation cranks, anti- 
corruptioniats, trust-busters, Anarchists of the 
I.W.W.—all were held in its “embracing unity.” 
Its many journalse—mostly privately owned— 
advocated a multitude of doctrines often directly 
contradictory. The really Socialist elements— 
before the war, at any rate, were few and were 
powerless in the organisation. 

As was to be expected, the war split asuuder 
the S.P. of A., as it did most of the psuedo- 
Socialist parties of the world. A pro-war and 
an anti-war section appeared, the latter again 
being divided into pacifists and revolutionists. 


_ Of ‘course, many who were ‘“‘pacifist”’ for the 


first two years became “pro-war’’ when the 
United States became a belligerant. 

For over four years little news of the Ameri- 
can labour movement has reached us here, but 
now, by piecing together that which is filtering 
through we are able to make a partial estimate 
of what these four years of world-ferment have 
done towards generating a true Socialist 
tendency. 


Still Opportunist. 

Despite the fact that certain of the most 
notorious traitors to the working-class movement 
in the U.S.—Spargo, Russell, and. othera—to- 
gether with a considerable patriotic element, 
left the party when the American Government 
declared war, the S.P. of A. is still dominated 
by reformism, and the majority of its members 
have as yet no real grip of Socialist principles. 
Its anti-war attitude was not consistently main- 
tained, and where manifest was grounded, not 
on a clear understanding of internationalism, 
but, like that of the I.L.P. here, upon Liberal 
“pacifism.” 

The discipline, as well as the “‘principles” of 
the partv may be judged from the fact that its 
“lone Congressman,” Mayer London, who has 
not only adopted an anti-Socialist attitude on 
practically every matter before Congress, but 
has, while in office, repeatedly ignored, in the 
most contemptous manner, the decisions and 
instructions of his own party, was re-nominated 
as party candidate in the recent elections. 


The ‘‘Left Wing.”’ 
Nevertheless the collapse of the late’opportu- 
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nist “International” together with the milita- 
ristic brutality of their ‘‘democratic” government 
appear to have done much, in conjunction with 
the spread of revolutionary education, to open 
the eyes of a growing section of the Party to the 
glaring defects in its policy and-organisation. 
This so-called left wing is not by any means a 
united or nationally organised movement. The 
size of the country makes independent propa- 
ganda on a national basis extremely difficult. 
The “new outlook’ has developed independently 
in several localities and, in accordance with 
local influences both of social environment and 
propaganda, has taken on different forms. The 
constitution of the Party, which admits of each 
State division forming its own platform, by 
fostering a concentration upon the State orga- 
nisation, has hindered the formation, by sections 
with like views, of a common programme 
throughout the Party. 

“Left Wing” factions are in practical control 
of the Party machinery in the States of Wash- 
ington, Minnesota, Ohio, and Michigan, and in 
the city of Philadelphia. Journals expounding 


_ the different views of various groups were 


started usually by a few individuals, and later 
were in several cases adopted or endorsed by 
Locals and State Parties. They include the 
“Socialist News” (Cleveland, Ohio), ‘‘Revolu- 
tionary Age,” (Boston), “Class Struggle” (N.Y. 
City), and “The Prolctarian” (Detroit, Mich.) 


The variety and confusion of ideas represented 
by this movement of revolt against the official 
attitude of the Party may be estimated from the 
statement of one who ought to know, Karl 
Dannenbery, who, in his “Radical Review’’ 
(Oct.-Dec., 1918) says, “Amongst the left- 
wingers we will find reform-repudiating Social- 


ists, Mass Actionists, Direct Actionists with 


Syndicalist tendencies, Socialist Industrial 
Unionists, American Bolshevists aspiring for an 
American Red Guard, even moderate reformers 
and, of course, the customary chronic kickers.” 
Such a conglomeration, if united in a separate 
party, would, it is obvious, form one in no way 
superior to the old body. 

The fact is that in the so-called Left Wing 
there are not one but many currents, in numer- 
ous respects antagonistic. Much more Marxian 
educational work requires to be done beforea 
sound, strong Socialist Party emerges from the 
present confusion. Nevertheless the fact thata 
considerable and growing section of the S.P. of 
A. have seen the folly of the old opportunist 
tactics is gratifying, and evidence is not want- 
ing that in several quarters the need is strongly 
felt for disciplined organisation and for Social- 
ist political action, revolutionary and uncom- 


promising. 





~~ 
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, One of the most hopeful signs is that most, if 
not all, of the L.W. groups have definitely de- 
cided against the sfrooacy of palliatives and 
reforms-—a stand which the S.P.G.B. was the 
first to take at its inception fifteen years ago. The 
Socialist Party of Michigan (incorporated in the 
S P. of A.) claim to have held this position since 
1914. The S.P. of Ohio have adopted as their 
“complete platform” and “only demand,” ‘‘The 
World for the Workers.” 


‘*Mass Action.” 3 

A considerable section of the ‘‘ Left Wing,” 
including those responsible for and endorsing 
the “Revolutionary Age” and the “Class 
Struggle,” are advocates of what they call Mass 
Action as a means of acheiving the Revolution. 

The exponents of this policy avoid definite 
criticism because of the indefinituess of their 
proposals. Louis C. Fraina, editor of the two 
journals named above, tells us in his book 
‘Revolutionary Socialism,” ‘‘ Mass action is the 
instinctive action of the: proletariat, gradually 
developing more conscious and organised forms 


and definite purposes.” - Delightfully explicit! © 


So Friana and his school are going to rely upon 
the instincts of the working class to achieve 
Socialism. This is so much better than relying 
upon their reason and knowledge, for, whereas 
the latter needs developing by-the tedious 
method of education, the former only requires 
directing. Quite the Hyndman touch ! 

Friana, of course, does not explain it quite 
like this, but such is the logical ontcome of his 
statement. The use of the term “ instinc- 
tive” to explain the actions of social groups is 
objectionable ; particularly the absurd state 
ment that the proletariat are “instinctively 
revolutionary.” If there is one thing the 
workers would appear, to the superficial ob- 
server, to have a rooted, natural predisposition 
for it is capitalism. In a future article I may 
be allowed to enlarge on this. 

The fact is, as the reader may have guessed, 
that the term “ Mass Action” is a shibboleth 
used to cover a multitude of different forms of 
activity and as a convenient means of shelving 
the “problem” of Socialist tactics. Street 
meetings, demonstrations, strikes, insurrections, 
all these are: forms of ‘‘Mass Action”’ as “soon 
as they acquire political significance,” say the 
exponents of the doctrine. What are we to 
underatand by “political significance?” If the 
Government suppresses a strike this strike is 
obviously of political significance, even though 
the strikers had no conscious political end in 
view. The gate is open for the most un-revo- 
lationary, palliating activity to be included in 
these ‘new revolutionary tactics.” There is a 
division of opinion among the Mass-Actionists 
as to whether parliamentary action can be 
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Mass Action or not, even though it is obviously 
so on the above definition, for an election is 4 
mass demonstration ‘of political siynificance.” 


The whole conception is’loose and capable of 
all manner of interpretations. Such confusion 
is just what it is essential to avoid in Socialist 

ropapaganda. ‘The Proletarian”’ (March 1919) 
hits the nail on the head when it says: ‘Is 
it [Mass Action ]ijust our old friend Direct Action 
come back with a new suit of clothes on? We 
will do well to enquire into the meaning of the 
phrase before accepting it. At present it seems 
to be arallying cry for all the elements who 
have repudiated the old parliamentarism. But 
we have had rallying cries before as a substitute 
for education, and they have only proved to be 
@ snare and a delusion.” 


A New York Programme. 


Only two “official” declarations of: principles 
and policy by the above-mentioned groups have 
been received by the present writer. Of. these 
one is that adopted by a convention of the I.W. 
section of the New York locals on Feb. 16th 
this year. This group has a central committee 
which represents about twenty sections in the 
State of New York. It endorses the “Revolu- 
tionary Age,” published in Boston, and is now 
merged with the'‘original “Mass Action” group, 
the ‘Socialist Propaganda League.” 

The programme opens well: (1) We stand 
for a uniform declaration of principles in all 
party platforms, both local and national, and 
the abolition of all social reform planks now 
contained in them. | 

(2) The party must teach, propagate, and 
agitate exclusively for the overthrow of capita- 
lism and the establishment of Socialism through 
a Proletarian Dictatorship. 

(3) The Socialist candidates elected to office 
shall adhere strictly to the above provisions. 

It then goes on to endorse “revolutionary 
industrial unionism” avd demands a party- 
owned Press, the repudiation of the old * Inter- 
national,” and the affiliation to that recently 
formed in Moscow about which so little is really 
known in this country. 

As we have repeatedly pointed out, no form 
of industrial organisation can be revolutionary 
at the present stage of the mental development 
of the working class, and at the same time be 
strong enough in numbers to function effectively 
in the immediate struggles of tne warkers on 
the industrial field. A union cannot be correctly 
described as revolutionary unless the majority 
of its members are conscious revolutionists. As 

Sucialist education is the only deliberate means 
of hastening the formation of the latter, it is a 
waste of valuable time to advocate now the for- 
mation of revolutionary unions before .the 


\ 
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ground: has been adequately prepared, as the 
New York Left Wing auaeat fica: 

In addition to this positive error the pro- 
gramme commits an error of omission in failing 
to point out the necessity for political action in 
order to obtain control of the armed force of the 
State. The programme bears a strong family 
resemblance to that of the American 8.L.P., the 
mistakes of which have at last been partly 
realised by its British namesake. 


‘*Good Stuff’’ in Michigan, 


The platform of the Socialist Party in Michi- 
- gan 18 8 much more satisfactory declaration. I 
append it in full: 


We, the Socialist Party of Michigan, in Convention 
assembled at Grand Rapids, February 24th 1979, re- 
affirm our allegiance to the uncompromising principles 
of international Socialism. © 
_ We declare that the capitalist system has outgrown 
its historic function and become utterly incapable of 
meeting the problems now confronting society. 

In spite of the multiplicity of labour-saving machi- 
nery and the improved methods of industry, the posi- 
tion of the workers becomes ever more insecure, and 
the class struggle between the exploited and the 
exploiters becomes ever more acute. The boasted 
prosperity of this nation is only for the owners of the 
means of production and distribution ; to the prole- 
tariat it means only hardship and misery. 

It is the capitalist system tnat is responsible for the 


. increasing burden of armaments, wars, poverty, slums, 


child labour, much of the crime and insanity, disease, 
and the commercialised prostitution. These being 
some of the manifestations of the present mode ot 
production they can only be eliminated by the removal 
of the cause—the capitalist system. The method 
adopted by the Socialist Party of Michignn for the 
abolition of the present social order is that of political 
action. 

‘The politics, of the working class are conprised 
within the confines of the class struggle; and con- 
versely the class struggle is necessarily waged on the 
political field, _ 

By this statement we do not imply that the political 
action of the working class is always confined within 
the bounds of parliamentary procedure; nor that the 
means employed in waging the class struggle must 
everywhere be the same. Political action we define 
as any action taken by the exploited against the ex- 
ploiters to obtain control of the powers of State; or 
by the master class to retain control, using these 
powers to secure the means of life. 

The Socialist Party cf Michigan, recognises the 
full significance of working-class organisation for the 
capture of the political State, and we call upon the 
workers in this State to unite with us to the end that 
we may socialise and democratically manage the 


~means of production and distribution, and eliminate 


for all time the exploitation of the working class. 


The, basic principles outlined in the above 
declaration are essent:ally correct, though there 
are in it one or two errors in detail and faulty 
8 tatements. . 

Exception must be taken to the reference in 
par. 4 to the ‘burden of armaments.” The 
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growing cost of armaments does not decrease 
either the price or the value of Jabour power. 
The wages of the workers are not appreciably 
affected. The expense of armaments is borne 
by the propertied class, and by some of these it 
is certainly considered a burden. It is also true 
that, viewed from the standpoint of an “‘ideal ” 

distribution of production armaments are a 

sheer waste of labour; but so, from this point 

of view, is more than half the activity of the 

workers. The statement shows signs of impro- 

perly digested economics, and it is calculated to 

sidetrack the workers into the reformist camp. 

The fifth paragraph, though well-intentioned, 
is weak. ‘The ‘politics of the working class” 
are mainly Liberal and Tory or Republican and 
Democrat, and, if “within the confines of the 
class struggle” at all, are on the side of the 
capitalists. It is hardly true to say that the class 
struggle is ‘‘necessarily waged on the political 
field.” It will culminate, be decided, and largely 
end there, although it may partly revert to the 
economic field if the capitalists resist the pro- 
cess of expropriation upon the Socialist workers 
achieving political supremacy. - 

The Conveation at which the above platform 
was adopted, and at which the Socialist element 
was dominant, took steps to eliminate reformist 
elenents from within the party, in Michigan, or 
at all events to suppress their activities, by 
amending the State constitution as follows: 

“Any member, Local, or Braneh of a Local, 
advocating legislative reforms or support orga- 
nisatiens formed for the purpose of advocating 
such reforms, shall be expelled from the Social- 
ist Party. The State Executive Committee is 
authorised to revoke the charter of any Local 
that does not conform to this amendment.” 

An attitude upon religion identical with that 
of the SP.G.B was adopted and enforced by 
the constitution of the following clause: ‘It 
shall be.the duty of all agitators and organisers, 
upon all occasions, to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of explaining religion on the basis 
of the materialist conception of history as a 
social phenomenon.” ‘The Convention unani- 
mously endorsed as its literary expression ‘‘ The 
Proletarian,” though that paper as yet remains 
in private hands. 

A resolution was carried condemning the 
national E.C. and demanding the convening of 
@ special national conference of the party to 
determine the vital and urgent matters of prin- 
ciples and policy. That this attempt to recon- 
stitute the entire party upon sound lines will 
fail is a foregone conclusion. Probably the 
authors have no very great hopes in this 
direction. What will be the attitude of its 
Michigan organisation if the national party 


‘adberes to the old opportunist tactics? Pro 





bably, almost certainly, the question of sepa- 
ration will arise. To one over here it would 
seem that secession would be followed by unity 
with the already existing Workers’ Socialist 
Party of the United States, the principles and 
tactics of which are closely similar to those of 
the Michigan body, and which has its centre in 
the sanie locality — Detroit. 

In conclusion, let me state that there is every 
reason to believe that not the least of the factors 
which have contxibuted to the forward move- 
ment in Mhonggon and, to a lesser extent, else- 
where in the U.S.A., has been the fax-reaching 
educational influence of the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain. R. W. H. 


SMALL MERCIES. 


We present below our ninth list of donations | 


to our Thousand Pound Fund, and candidly we 
are ashamed of it. Any of the bosses agents 
who may happen to have his eye glued to that 
acknowledgmnnt list may very truly report to 
his bossesthat they need have no fear of 
Socialism and the Socialists yet. An ‘‘ism” that 
is only six pounds a month strong has got to 
do a lot of growing before it can overthrow the 
capitalist system. Anyway, the great falling- 


ff of the subscriptions to the fund brings us ~ 


up against a very serious situation, and those 
to whom our propaganda means anything mdy 
just as well understand the facts. 

The fact is, of course, we really must have a 
better response to our appeal. It must be re- 
membered that the war has been ripening a 
magnificent harvest for us. Are we to gather 
it, or is it to run to waste? We cannot garner 
i without means. We must have books and 
leaflets printed, and we must send our mission- 
aries out into the highways and byeways. We 
ask you to find the money. 

And you can.also, if you like, come along 
and help to spend it. We shall be very glad to 
share the work with you. Now, you who do so 
much for your masters, can’t you do a little for 

yourselves ? 


NINTH “LIST. ° 

Previously acknowledged 

Islington Branch - - 

A Few Rebels - - - 

F, W. Stearn - - . 

R. L. Watson (Bedford) 

Ponders End A.S.E, Meeting - - 
Mr. Freshwater - - 

F, Finney - - - 

F, Hawes - “a - 
Sheet 78, C. Parker (Wes Ham) 

» 221, A. B, Dryer - - 


Total £343 2 2} 
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TWO BASIC IDEAS. 


The ruling idea in society to-day is‘accumu- 
lation. Production for. the sake of further 
production. | 

Everything is subordinated to this great end. 
New machines are invented, new methods de- 


| vised. and introduced so that wealth may be 


produced in still greater abundance. Brains, 
muscles, lives and honours (!) are all thrown 
into the melting-pot in the feverish rush to 
produce and accumulate. 

* The scientist spends his life enquiring into 
and systematising the laws of nature, and the 
fruits of his industry is applied to the stimulation 
of commercial development. All discoveries of 
the taws of nature become levers to, increase 
wealth production. 

With the introduction of the machine came 
the almost complete extinction of a workman's 
pride in his work. The machine did everything 
and man became only the feeder, the slave, 
that jumped here and there according to the 
Tequirements of the colossus. 

Instead of lightening the labour of the 
worker, machinery has intensified his toil. It 
has brought him to work at all hours, and kept 
him working at full pressure all the time. For 
it has provided the unemployed. - 

In times gone by men produced the vast 
bulk of the wealth, but the coming of the 
machine harnessed the whole family—men, 
wives, and children—in the process of wealth 
production. The oft-repeated phrase, “the 
sanctity of the family hearth,” is a myth 


circulated by the scribblers and henchmen of 


our masters. i 
At all costs the rush and hurry of production 
must be kept up. A breakdown in machinery 
is the only thing that permits a suspension of 
the process, from the point of view of our 
employers. When an accident occurs in a mill 
or factory, involving the injury or death of 
workmen, do the works close down temporarily 
for consideration of the catastrophe that 
extinguished for ever the trials and troubles 
of certain workpeople? The injured are 
(sometimes!) taken away to the infirmary, but 
the work goes ahead as before—machinery 
must not be idle for a single moment longer 
than is absolutely essential, as idle machines 
lessen the amount of wealth produced, and 
hence the amount of profit. Jn modern Pv 
duction workers’ lives are of no account. The 
death of one workman but leaves a vacancy for 
another to fill, and there are always plenty 
at the factory gate to fill any vacancy that 


urs. 
Now what is the reason for this fever 0 
produce and accumulate? What is the reason 
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at the bottom that ives the stimulus to th 
industrial rush ? =: er ‘ 


The answer is given in the reports in the 


Press relating to dividends. Here you find so | 


much per cent, dividend distributed by various 
concerns. These dividends are titles to certain 
proportions of the wealth produced. These 
dividends go into the pockets of a certain 
class. Broadly speaking, the greater the amount 
of wealth produced, the greater is the quantity 
available for distribution to the dividend 
holders. — 

The people entitled to dividends are those 
who invest money in a concern. Do the workers 
invest? Of course not. The worker receives 


. In the form of wages only what will keep him 


in varying degrees of comfort—or poverty, to 
enable him to continue working and reproduce 
his kind. 

The people who draw the dividends are those 
who by ownership and control of the means 


and instruments for producing and distributing 


wealth reap the fruit of the workers’ toil, viz., 
the capitalists. ' / 

In spite of the profusion of wealth resulting 
from the'application of machinery to production, 
there js, as a notorious Welshman once said, 
“a greater poverty in the aggregate in the land 
to-day oan ere has ever been.” The rich 
grow richer and the poor poorer. The ter 
the wealth the greater aad thors erideapierd | the 
poverty. The poor are the wealth-producers— 
the working class. The rich are the wealth 


owners and idlers—the capitalist class. The . 


workers are poor because the capitalists own 
the wealth produced. 

We read in reports of the business at the 
Coal Enquiry that certain individuals draw 
hundreds of thousands a year in Royalties—for 
what? For working? No! They haven’t 
soiled their hands in that vulgar pursuit all 
their lives. They drew the royalties because 
they chanced to be the offspring of certain 
landowners. In other words, because they 
were born into the charmed circle of the 
capitalist class, | 

As wealth is privately owned to-day, then the 
pice the accumulation of wealth the more 
uxury and splendour there will be for the 
private owners—the capitalists. This is the 
cause ,of the ceaseless whirr of the machine; 
this is the reason accumulation is the prevailing 
idea or aim throughout Capitalism. 

The ruling idea of the system advocated by 
the Socialist is production for the sake of 
sonsumption; production organised to satisfy 
the requirements of all the members of society. 


_ Instead of aiming at “an immense accumulation 


pf commodities,’ the Socialist aims at an 
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' Immense accumulation of comfort and happiness 


distributed over the whole of society. 

In the existing state of things there is social 
production but individual appropriation. The 
Socialist would abolish this contradiction and 
substitute Social appropriation of the Social 
products. 

Under Capitalism the laws of nature have 
been harnessed to industry. Steam, gas, and 
electricity have shown their capacities as prime 
movers. The transmitting‘mechanism and the 
tool have been developed to a marvellous pitch 
of perfection. The development in the co- 
operation and division of labour have reached 
a@ point where each need only perform a simple 
function in the vast and complicated mechanism 
of production. 

apitalism has shown us that wealth can be 
produced in abundance with a comparatively 
small expenditure of time and energy on the 
part of each of us. It has, therefore, performed 
its historic mission and signed its death 
warrant. It remains for us to profit by the 
lesson it has taught. 

An organism must adapt itself to its environ- 
ment or perish; the same is true of a given 
state of Society. Capitalism cannot control the 
forces it has brought into being, therefore it 
must perish, and a new society will arise out of 
its ruins. The'various commercial crises that 
occur at intervals due to the breakdown of the 
gigantic system of credit; the increasing vast- 
ness of each succeeding war; the multitude of 
varying devices that fail to assuage the seething 
mass of (largely blind) discontent; and the 
many other incidents of common knowledge, all 
show that Capitalism is steadily staggering to 
the breaking-point. 

So long as the vast capacities of modern pro- 
duction are under the control of one class, and 
are used for the aggrandisement of that class 
alone, we will have the strange spectacle of 
poverty in the midst of plenty—a society of 
wealthy idlers and poverty-stricken workers. 

We must, therefore, take advantage of the 
lesson Capitalism teaches, organise for its over- 
throw and the introduction of Socialism if we 
would abolish poverty for ever. The means lie 
ready to our hand provided by the capitalists 
themselves — the capture of the political 
machinery which sustains the capitalists in 
their privileged position. GILAMO. 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the Soorarist Sranparp through the usual 


channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged, | 
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BOBBY’S DISCRETION. 


So, the bobbies have funked it. We are not, 
for the present, at all events, to be treated to: 
the comic spectacle of strike processions of blue- 
bottles being shepherded through the streets by 
their own blacklegs, the ‘‘specials.”” The world 
has lost an entertaiment. 

Of course, we are not blind to the difficulties 
of the policemen’s situation. Their bosses had 
got the strangle-hold on them. By the simple 
expedient of stopping sixpence in the pound of 
their wages, confiscating their fees for the ser- 
vice of summons, and in other dubious ways, 
the capalists provide a pensions fund at poor 
Looby’s expense. The loss of this pension, to- 
gether. with the “sack,” is the first threat the 
bosses hold over the bobbies’ heads. Bobby is 
a man with no other trade in his hands in the 
vast majority of cases. So the threat of losing 


a regular job has special terrors for him. In 


addition, the loss of his pension—a peysion 
designed, as most pensions are, to get a disci- 
plinary grip upon the subject which probably 
no other expedient possible in a “free country” 
could afford, is a prospect requiring a quite 
uncommon type of mind to withstand. 

The bosses, of course, played the game for all 
it was worth. They said they were flooded with 


applications, from soldiers and ex-soldiers to 


take the policemen’s jobs. They also talked 
loudly but vaguely about the arrangements 
thatgwere being made to meet Buttons’ griev- 
ances. It was the old, old game of bribe some 
and threaten the others—the game played from 


the beginning to the end of the recruiting for 


the war—the game played to kill the demobili- 
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sation trouble after the Armistice. As, in the 
earlier case, the single and the young were 
promised jobs and preferment if they enlisted, 
\and the married and the older ones were threa- 
tened that they would nave to go if they did 
shove the others in; as, later, the older men 
were promised early demobilisation if they kept 
quiet, and detention till the last if they did not, 
while the younger men were soothed with extra 
money, 80 the older policemen were threatened 
more particularly with the loss of all that was 
so nearly won, while the younger men were 
soothed with promised improvements in the 
longer road before them. 

Meanwhile the policemen played their cards 
just about as badly as they could. They have 
climbed down under threats—than which hardly 
anything could more completely have exposed 
their weakness and fear Added to this they 
have climbed down before their bosses had 
committed themselves to the vaguely talked-of 
concessions, and in face of this confession of 
funk and weakness those concessions are going 


to shrivel up considerably. The bosses have, 


found out all they wanted to know—that the 
reward they are Offering their bulldogs ig sufii- 
ent to secure their allegiance {to their tdious 
duties. If they dare not decline those duties 
for themselves they can never dare to decline to 
perform them for others. So, when labour 
troubles come Bobby will not, the masters are 
assured, be a trade unionist, and they have 
secured this, thanks to their cunning, at about 
the lowest possible price. 

The “‘ Daily Chronicle” in its issue of June 
tries to point out to the policemen why the Go- 
vernment can never recognise the Police Union, 
and, as usual, it reveals only half the truth. 
“The police exist,” our contemporary says, “to 
support the State. That is what they are for. 

They cannot strike and agitate, or even 
become publie politicians, without ceasing .to 
be policemen.’’ Which is true enough as far as 
it goes, but does not dispose of jthe not unim- 
portant fact that the policeman is so essentially 
a member of the exploited class that he cannot 
get his admitted grievances redressed until he 
threatens to cease to be a policeman. 

The more important matter, however, is the 
statement that a policeman is-only such to sup- 
port the State. The complement of this half- 
truth is, of ‘course, that the State is only an 
instrument for keeping the workers in subjec- 
tion. The logic of which is that the policeman 
is only a policeman to keep the workers in 
subjection. Directly this position is realised it 
becomes obvious how far the police’ are from 


getting recognition for any police union that . 


could possibly link them up with the unions of 


the industrial world. The position of police 


would indeed be a tragic one in a time of strife. 
This the bosses have sense enough to perceive, 
if the underlings have not. And it is for this 
reason rather than that they are afraid of being 
dictated to by the men’ that the Government 
will never recognise the Police Union. 

It was probably a lie that the police autho- 
rities are inundated with blackleg applications 
from soldiers, but the capitalists have a deep 
pocket, and, as long as their control of the in- 
strument of the State lasts will have no serious 
difficulty in obtaining men who will carry out 
their beheste. It is simply a question of the 
price. . 

The only thing that can deliver the police- 

man—as the rest of us—from the tyranny of his 

tormentors is for the working class tu assume 

control of the State, and to use its forces, inclu- 
ing the police, to abolish capitalism and esta- 
lish the Socialist Commonwealth. 


SONG OF THE WAGE-SLAVES. 


We grow in might and numbers as we mix from every 
clime; 
And march beneath our Standard scorning fear or 
blows of Time: 
Our caute is universal, and to burst Man’s bonds 
we meet: : 
The Workers’ war for freedom can n‘er end in their 
defeat ? 


We fill the world with riches by our work of mind 
and hands, 
Yet WE are are ground in bondage by the Lords of 
Wealth and Lands. 
Our pay is but a pittance : we're machines to grind 
out wealth 
To make the rich men richer while we're robbed of 
peace and health. 


Life’s best gifts are denied us; from our wage-slave’s 
hell we rise, 
To smash the bloody system built on greed and fraud 
and lies ! 
"Mid great wealth some are starving who can’t sell 
themselves for bread: 
Their days are dumb with darkness, while their 
hearts to joy are dead. 


We'll cease to bear sore burdens that have weighed us 
down for years— 
The manacles of slavery ever wet with blood and 
tears ; 
Nor wage wars for our masters when they lust for 
power and gold: 
We'll end it all for ever! And the world in peace 
we'll hold. 


The earth shall be for workers !—not for thieves and 
parasites | 
Who turnitto Inferno by their strife for spurious rights. 
We'll trample down all fetters; we shall wing to 
heights unknown 
And attain to Life Resplendant when we make the 
world our own! \ 
GraHAM May, 
a 
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“THE DRIFT TO REVOLUTION.” Issued for the 
Cities Committee of the Sociological Society by 
Headley Bros., Oxford St. 


Coming from a committee within a society 
advertising itself in such dignihed and ambi- 
tious terms, we naturally expect to find in ‘‘The 
Drift to Revolution” a work of at least some 
little scientific pretension. But those who read 
it in this expectation will be disappointed. For 
throughout .its fifty pages of discussion and 
lofty idealism there is not one scientific or essen- 
tial fact worth recording. The authors view the 
drama of life as spectators, free from bias, and 
only concerned with their science. Nevertheless 
this does not prevent them, after emphasising 
the “drift to revolution,” from offering advice to 
the ruling class on the best means to stem or 
turn it. 

This action at once places them in their true 
category. Their title implies that they are out 
for scientific research ; their conclusions prove 
them to be: just one more instrument to falsify 
a science that in its development and progress 
threatens the social order in which the capitalist 
class have wealth and power. 

The real interest of the working class is the 
possession of that knowledge in sociology; eco- 
nomics, and politics that will enable them to 
apply the revolutionary principle and establish 
society on a basis of production for use. All 
such knowledge points to this as the conclusion 
of the class struggle. But this involves the eli- 
mination from society of the class that lives by 
exploitation ; hence sociological societies that 
interpret the science on their behalf. 
Sociology was revolutionised by Karl Marx. 
His twin discoveries, the “ Materialistic Concep- 
tion of History ’’ and the surplus value contained 
in ‘commodities, gave to the working class the 
basis of a critical analysis of the capitalist sys- 
tem. He developed this basis till the system 
was laid bare and exposed to the full as a ruth- 
less system of intensive slavery and exploitation. 
His chief works, together with those of Engels 
and L. H. Morgan, are the highest expression 
of sociological knowledge, and because of their 
conclusions, that point to the necessity for the 
working-class to triumph over capitalism, should 
have been made the target of every defender of 
the capitalist system. But the champions of 
capitalism, although possessing the will and the 
wish, have yet failed to discover anything that 
is not in accordance with science. 

The ‘Cities Committee” provides a good 
illustration of the usual methods of Marx’s 
critics. After describing the manner in which 
they imagined he worked out and arrived at his 


- conclusions (which, by the way, they never once 
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pass under review), they first eulogise him as a 
German prophet of the Bolshevik regime. Next 
they picture him as a contemporary and cont 
patriot of Bismarck, remarking, without produ- 
cing a shred of evidence, that both, Marx and 
Bismarck, had a common faith in the cult of the 


State. They conclude by relegating him to a: 


position somewhere beneath themselves in the 
realms of understanding. “He saw, but not 
with complete understanding,” they say. “His 
mind was too severely handicapped. The embit- 
terment of poverty does not conduce to clarity 
of insight. . 
and the metaphysics of Hegel, reared in the 
British Museum library . . . ensures @ progeny 
of fallacies.” Not one of which fallacies, again 
by the way, do the committee place on record. 

This bumptious committee with the fraudu- 
lent name does not approach a single question 
scientifically or even seriously. There are whole 

ages devoted to what they term sabotage. 
Hacasie the bricklayer proclaims 500 bricks a 
day’s work in opposition to the master’s demand 
for 1,000, that is sabotage ; and “‘the bricklayer 
isin the same galley with the trusts that restrict 
output in a falling market to keep up prices, or 
buy and suppressej inventions and processes 
that would scrap their plants. 7 

Whether he is or not matters nothing. The 
essential fact is ignored. The worker sells his 
labour power. The capitalist buys it and claims 
_ the right to work it to its fullest capacity. The 
question for the worker is, what is the extent 
of his power to do so? 

The committee failed to detect the antagon- 
ism between the buyer and the seller of labour 
power and consequently failed to see the impos- 
sibility of reconciliation. Instead, they followed 
up the reasoning of the bricklayer to the point 
where this attempt to put a limit to the extent 
of exploitation resulted in a reduction of the 
work per day by one half, and a rise in wages 
of 100 per cent. — 

Had they taken the trouble to investigate the 
facts they would have found that their theoris- 
ing never reached that far, and could not have 
endedthere if it had. They would have dis- 
covered, if they had investigated, that the brick- 
layer never even reached the’first stage in their 
journey, that of successfully limiting the output 
for a working day. Long before they reached 
that far the masters showed that they had full 


control of the situation. Bricklayers were made. 


in shoals: American methods of building were 
introduced that simplified and cheapened, and 
in a few years the bricklayers were forced to 
submit to a bondage more tyrannical and exac- 
ting than anything in the annals of the trade. 
The war gave them a brief oe a because they 
were in demand for the building of munition 


. . The abstractions of Richardo. 
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fagtories and aerodromes. But that work having 
ceased, they are oace more at the mercy of the 
masters, who demand everywhere, as they do in 
all trades, that the day’s output shall only 
be limited b ythe physical powers of the worker. 

The committee reach the climax.of absurdity 
when they describe “bearing.” or ‘‘selling 
short’’ on the Stock Exchange as sabotage. It 
surely needs but little tom bage in economics 
to see that all such operations are merely gam- 
bling moves, whereby wealth changes hands. 
They have no effect whatever on actual produc- 
tion—or even on prices, when the average of a 
cycle of fluctuations is taken. 

On the war their logic is acuriosity. On page 

35 they say that “sabotage practised covertly by 
men of business, advocated openly by extremists 
of labour, applied deliberately by suffragettes, 
was one the major forces that e for war,” 
and that “The popular verdict fixes the guilt 
on tbe Central Empires for the preparation an 
proximate causes.” On page 37 we are told tha 
‘‘the hell’s broth on which the world has lately 
been cupping had many cooks to prepare it. 
. .. The culprits are the conventional parties 
and their insurgent counter-parties. These are 
the Liberals, Imperialists and Financiers on the 
one side, and the Radicals, Socialists and Anar- 
chists on the other.” And on page 42 they say, 
“On one side the party of order sees a way of 
escape through a ‘good’ war, capable of uniting 
the whole nation against the common foe.” 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the dis- 
parity between these statements. First of all it 
is sabotage and the Central Powers ; next it is 
the conflict between the so-called progressive 
forces and the party of Order; and lastly it 
(the war) was the only means of escape from 
revolution open to. the party of Order, i.e., the 
capitalist class. 

But with all their talk of sabotage they ate 
totally blind to the fact that it is a natural fruit 
of the capitalist system. Profit being the motive 
for production, restriction of output to force 
up prices, and the excessive waste entailed in 
extensive advertising are explained. The 
wholesale destruction of wealth in the world 
war is explained likewise, as @ conflict between 
capitalist groups over markets in which to 
realise their profits. 

Having expressed their detestation of pre-war 
conditions and postulated the futility of social 
reform, the committee proceed to outline the 
remedy, or alternatives with which society—or, 
to speak more correctly, the capitalist class— 
were, and are still, faced. 

“To escape alike the Scylla of War and the 
Charybdis of Revolution by boldly steering for 
a peace which contains within iteelf the ‘moral 

(Continued on p. 102.) 
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THE WAR TO END WAR, 


Since August 1914 the assertion has been 
continually cropping up in the most unlikely 
places that the ‘Great War’’ was being fought 
in order to prevent, for all time, the possibility 
of such a disaster ever sgain overtaking the 
world. The workers of every country engaged 
in the struggle were urged to come in and do 
their bit, so that when the strife was over and 
one side or the other emerged victorious a reign 


’ of perpetual Boece should be inaugurated. 


apers and people of the sentimental type, 
such, for instance, as the ‘‘ Daily Mews” and 
Harold Begbie, were particularly vehementins 
their repeated declarations that the war that has 
been devastating Europe for the past five years 
was, must and should be the last, or as some of 
them put it, the very last war. 

A great many people believed it. Undoubt- 
edly many men joined the Army and fought and 
died in the belief that they were acting in the 
best possible way to prevent the recurrence of 
such an overwhelming catastrophe. They were 
inflamed with what is so often, and so errone- 
ously, considered the noble idea of self-sacrifice, 
were willing to go through a course of brutal 
and degrading training in the art (!) of warfare, 
allowed themselves to be sent abroad to kill and 
be killed at the command of their superior 
officers, thinking that they were thereby helping 
to make future generations safe from the 
horrors of militarism. They were most of them 
quite sincere in the matter. Mixed with the 
contempt one cannot help but feel for their 
wrong-headed and foolish idea of patriotic self- 
sacrifice, we may perhaps spare a little leaven 
of pity for the waste of what was in its incep- 
tion a not altogether ignoble impulse. 

The utter foolishness of this idea of the late 
war having as one of its results the ending of 
all warfare, can be seen at once if we consider 
the world situation to-day. 

The Entente and its allies are fighting the 
Hungarian revolutionarists. 

The Entente and the reactionary Russian 
ahd are fighting both the Bolsheviks and the 
oles. 

The German Government are fighting the 

German Spartacists. 
. The B ian Government is fighting the 
Bulgarian revoiutionists. 

The Italians and the Jugo-Slavs are on the 

verge of a conflict (if such has not already 


8 
The Greeks are calling up their 1920 class of 


recruits, to be ready for anticipated happenings 
in the Balkan States. 

New Zealand is alarmed at what it considers 
to be the aims of the Japanese to dominate the 


Pacific 


° 
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There are rebellions and riots, accompanied 
by wholesale executions and repressions, in 
India and Egypt. 

Ireland is only kept from an outbreak by the 
menace of machine-guns and tanks. 

There are strike-riots in Australia and in 
America. 

Conflicts, with many casualties resulting, 
have taken place between the French authorities 
and the French trade unions. 

England 1s nominally the most peaceful, but 
even here there is an undercuirent of discontent 
among all sections of the populace, which may 
at any moment break through the sheep-like 
docility of the British working man. 

Perpetual peace has not even started to be 
yet awhile. 

Anyone who has even the most rudimentary 
knowledge of economics knows how futile are 
the expectations as to a capitalist war, waged all 
capitalist States, resulting in a cessation of by 
armed conflict. While capitalism lasts; while 
certain groups of capitalists struggle among 
themselves for the possession of the most- 
favoured—from the profit-making standpoint— 
portions of the earth; while you have such 
groups intriguing one against the other for the 
possession of the world markets, you must ine- 
vitably have a condition of things that leads 
eventually to war. There comes « time when 
neither of the rival groups will give way : then 
comes a deadlock and an appeal to their respec- 
tive governments, leading up to appeals to the 
credulous working man in the various countries 
to join up and fight ‘‘the war to end war,’ “the 
war of liberty,” “the war to make the world 
safe for democracy,” “the war for the rights of 
small nationalities,” and the war for all the other 
catch-phrases with which we have become 
familiar during the last few years. 

The way to end war is by the destruction 
of the root-cause of war, that is by the destruc- 
tion of the capitalist system itself. There can 
be no escape from the spectacle of bloodshed, 
rapine, and horror while capitalism lasts. 

The Socialist, from his inception as a Social- 
ist, has for his part been waging a war more 
bitter and deadly even than that which has 
reddened the plains and fouled the air of 
Europe. His war is the age-long struggle of 
the dispossessed against the ownersof the world’s 
wealth. This is the last and greatest war, the 
waging and winning of which stand as beacons 
of hope in this dark age of death and destruction, 


To his comrades in the fight the writer sends 
a message of courage and endurance; to the 
non-Socialist members of his class (his future 
comrades) he voices an appeal fora patient and 
intelligent examination of the principles of 
Socialism ; to both he reiterates his 


— 


assurance ' 
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of the final speedy emancipation of his class 
from the thraldom of capitalism to the new-born 
freedom of the Socialist Commonwealth. 

| F, J. Wess. 


BY THE WAY. 


—) 


But a short while ago the agents of the mas- 
ter class were busily engaged informing the 
inhabitants of this islegf the ‘perilous’ con- 
dition of ‘‘our” troops in Rusgia. 

Now it would appear from what one sees and 
hears that the average man at that time was 
somewhat disinterested about the internal 
condition of Russia. , [t seemed to him a scrap 
between the Bolsheviks and those whe would 
restore the monarchy ; and consequently he did 
not rush to embark for Russia to preserve law 
~ and order and, incidentally, of course, allied 
interests. Consequently a good “stunt” was 
the desideratum to act as a fillip for recruiting. 
What better idea could the wily ones hit upon 
than that “‘our” troops were in peril? This, 
together with special engagement fees, it was 
hoped would secure the men. And so it came 
to pass that whilst trade unionists and. other 
bodies were ‘‘protesting”’ against British inter- 
vention in Russia, the authorities were quietly 
shipping the men away. ‘The plea of the 
masters for men to extricate their ‘‘comrades” 
was successful. We must now adopt the 
Asquithian policy of ‘‘wait and see” whether 
‘our’ troops will be withdrawn when rescued. 
from the * perilous’ condition, or, having 
whetted the appetite for another campaign, like 
Oliver ‘Twist, they will ask for more. 

- . 

How beautifully staged was the departure of 
these troops who were so nobly setting sail to 
act as rescuers of those in “peril,” including in 
a special sense, British and French bondholders! 


Picture papers gave us a glimpse of the stirring | 


send-off aecorded to the men, and the penny-a- 
lifers also entered into the spirit of the thing. 
Let me quote a passage— 

A magnificent public send-off was given at South- 


hampton last evening to a contingent of troops bound 
for North Russia. It was the first occasion during 


the war on which civilians were permitted to witness | 


the departure. The Mayor addressed the men just 
before they sailed, bidding them God-speed and good 
luck. ; 

The transport was named the Tzar. . . A band 
played “ Auld Lang Syne” as the transport cast off. 

Nearly 2,090 men embarked at Newcastle yesterday 
on the troopship Czaritza. 

Many of the men carried miniature flags in the 
muzzles of their rifles, and on |the carriages bringing 
them to Newcastle were chalked waggish inscriptions, 
such as ‘The Trotsky Stormers,” First Stop Russia,” 
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“The Old Red Army,” and “‘ Wno fears the Bolshies?” 


—“Daily News,” May 13th, 1919. at 

I remember reading somewhat similar va- 
pourings. nearly five years ago. Then it was 
‘‘ Non-Stop-Berlin”’ chalked on the army para- 


phernalia. In those-days the Russians were 


gallant fighters, fighting with ‘‘us” for truth 
and righteousness, and the ‘*Times” military 
correspondent told us daily of the mighty move- 
ment of the *‘ Russian steam roller,” and how it 
would be in Berlin by Xmas, 1914. 
je : 

~ I should have thought that those people who 
possessed the directive ability and large busi- 
ness brains which are peculiar to the Lloyd 
Georgian Government would not have permitted 
80 incongruous a thing to happen as the jollifi- 
cation afforded by the departure of troops for a 
new campaign and a statement in the House on 
the same day regarding the peace celebrations. 
It is decidedly a rotten joke. In the self-same 
paper that records the previous extract appears 


_ the following : 


Mr. Bonar Law told the Hoyse of Commons yester- 
day that the Government, proposed shortly to make a 
statement of their views on the whole question of 
the peace celebrations. Whether it would be possible 
to hold them at Whitsuntide depended on the events 
of the next few days. 

Asked whether it was proposed to celebrate peace 
while half Europe was still fighting, he replied that, 
personally, if a treaty were concluded with our chief 
enemy, he thought it would be a subject for rejoicing. 
The Government were considering the suggestion that 
Marshal Foch should be invited to be present. 


=o 


An interesting item: “Mr. C. B. Stanton 
the Labour member, hoped for the resumption 
of the pre-war Royal garden parties, where 
their Majesties met members cf the House of 
Commons and leading men and women from all 
classes.—‘ Daily News,” May 16th, 1919. 


ae 


After the “horrors” of the “Germ-Hun’ 
and the “Bolsheviks” come the massacres of the 
Jews by the Poles, An item of news from a 
New York correspondent stated that one hun- 
dred thousand Jews participated in a protest last 
night in Madison-Square Garden and neigh- 


bouring streets against the Polish pogroms. ° 


Mr. Charles E. Hughes, who was the principal 
speaker, declared that he had verified the.reports. of 
Jewish massacres by the Poles and found them true. 
His denunciation ay the anti-Semitic attacks by the 
new nation, which owes its being to the benevolence 
of the Great Powers, created a profonnd impression. 
—Daily Express,” May 23rd, 1919. 

What will the self-righteous ‘‘Big Four” say 


now? 


_ June, 1919. 


It does seem paradoxical that it should be 
necessary for the men who have been fighting 
the “‘country’s”’ battles (I prefer to call them 
the capitalists’ battles) to have to range them- 
selves inside various organisations, all purport- 
ing to be in existence for the purpose of assisting 
discharged and demobilised soldiers to obtain 
what is due to them from a grateful country. 

Likewise almost every capitalist rag has its 
bureau, or correspondence column, to explain to 
the unwary who have been enmashed in things 
military how to obtain some grant, or gratuity, 
or ioe etc., which seems to have been over- 
looked or diverted to the wrong channel, and 
also to explain when a pledge is not a pledge, 
and for other kindred Purposes. ) 

I frequently read these agonising questions 
and answers, and am compelled to agree that 
the gentleman seeking Parliamentary honours 
was correct when he addressed his audience as 
“hard-headed sons of toil.” Hard-headed they 
must be to tolerate the insults hurled at them 
and the miserable treatment meted out to them 
by those whose vile interests they have been 
defending. ( 

The following, by a “Service correspondent,” 
is typical of many of the items that appear from 
time to time: : 

PROBLEM OF THE DISABLED. 

It is a crying shame and disgrace to see the huge 
number of crippled, maimed, and smashed men lined 
up any day outside the Labour Exchanges, Many of 
these unfortunates are obviously unfit for labour of 
any sort, but owing to their ridiculously inadequate 
pensions they are forced to hunt the streets looking 
for jobs. Those men have come back broken in the 
country’s wars and are the first claim to be met by the 
State. Employers who were among the first to wave 


. the flag and induce their staffs to enlist now seem 


among the last to play the game to the returned 
crocks. The right to live or work must be demanded 
and secured, and if the disabled man is unfitted for 
the labour market then adequate pension has got to 
be made without delay to see that he shall spend the 
rest of his career in comfort and decency. 
—“Daily Herald,” May 22nd, 1919. 

The pitiful lack of understanding displayed 
by these folk of each an1 every phase of capi- 
talist activity is amazing. Through apathy and 
indifference to the things that really matter— 


. working-class education and the way out of the 


wages system—they were easy prey five years 
ago to the tricksters who were leading them to 
the shambles. So, used to looking at things 
through capitalist spectacles, they turned and 
vilified other workers who presented a different 
point of view. Now, at long last, they are learn- 
ing the bitter truth by experience. The songs 
and sayings of nearly five years ags—‘‘ We 
don’t want to lose you, but we think you ought 
to go.” ‘What do you lack, Sonny?” and 
similar piffle—have now been relegated to the 
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limbo of forgotten things. The bald facts now 
stand out clear and plain for all to see: they 
have served the masters’ purpose and, like the 
orange that has been sucked dry, they are flung 
out into the highways as of no further use. 

Perhaps ere long these maimed and physically 
wsecked members of the working class will see 
the need for studying their place in society and 
join with us in the attempt to usher in the dawn 
of a better day. 

=e 


Iam glad to observe that the War Office is 
-not devoid of humour. How’s this ?—‘‘Some 
conscientious obj+ctors are informed on their 
discharge papers that if they attempt to join the 
Army again they will he liable to two year’s 
hard labour.” —‘“Daily News,” May 20th, 1919. 

se 3 

A dinzer took place a short while ago in con- 
nection with the Industrial League, when a 
number of employers meta gathering of labour 
leaders and shop stewards and evidently dis- 
cussed how they could more efficiently explcit 
the workers. On this occasion Mr. Clynes 
delivered himself of the following gem: 

Trade unionism is now twice as strong in numbers 
as when the war began, and several times stronger in 
point of authority and power of insistence on its 
demands. They did not recede one inch from the 
right of the organised worker to use his organised 
power: but they had no right as poor people to rob 
the rich of what was theirs, as the rich had no right to 
rob the poor of what belonged to them. Changes 
sought must be through democratic institutions. 

—‘ Daily News,” April 26th, 1919. 

Exactly, Mr. Clynes. We seek a change from 
the private ownership in the means of. living to 
common ownership by democratic action, that 
is, by a majority of the workers first under- 
standing the need for a change, an’, secondly, 
organising with the Socialist Party to effect it. 
But with regard to “poor people robbing the 
rich,” well, sir, it is a physical impossibility. 
The poor are poor simply because they are 
robbed of what they produce by the class you, 
sir, 80 ably defena. 


The discussion on the “peace terms” makes 
interesting reading. The following titbit from 
a special correspondent is distinctly gcod. He 


-says: “ There isa good deal here to provide 


food for reflection. What was once called 
annexation is now termed ‘‘acceptance of a 
mandate under the League of Nations.’ The 
two things may be practically identical, or they 
may be—as they should be—poles apart.” 
—‘ Daily News,” May 20th, 1919. As the Allies 
all desire some plums the arrangement for 
“mandates” seems to be an eminently suitable 
one. 
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“In the eerily dave of the war we were con- 
atantly being told that “we” (the capitalist 
class of this country) were unprepared for war. 
To use the vulgar vernacular, the Germans 
done the dirty on us. To those who were not 
mentally asleep this sort of thing had little 
effect. They knew it was not true. Plenty of 
evidence has since come to light to prove this 
point.But more especially do I notice the follow- 
ing from Lord French’s book on the war, pub- 
lished in the ‘‘Daily Telegraph” (April 29th) : 
“The British and ch General Staffs had 
for some years been.in close secret consultation 
with one another on this subject. (The point 
of concentration for the British forces on their 
arrival in France.) The area of concentration 
for the British forces had been fixed on the left 
flank of the-French, and the actual detraining 
stations of the various units were all laid down 
in terrain lying between Maubeuge and Le 
Cateau. The headquarters of the Army were 
fixed at the latter place.” | =§ | THe Soour. | 

ee 
CAPITALISM’S SAVIOURS—Continued. 


eae Bi aA ENO anid SUAS eae CMT LS 
equivalents of war.’ We have to find the form- 
ula of a peace that is not the negative thing, the 
mere war-peace of the Victorian era, but is 
something positive, charged to complete the 
process of conversion begun in war, by carry- 
ing the ferment of idealism on into a peace 
war, a ‘holy’ war, constructive, evocatory, mili- 
tant, yet also campaigning ruthlessly against 
diseases, poverties, ignorances, follies, vices, 


- crim 


The ‘‘process of conversion,” etc., refers to 
the co-ordination of Liberals, Imperialists, and 
Financiers for the purpose of “organising the 
nation for war,” who, the committee claim,” 
“given the opportunity of high public endea- 
vour, compose into a workman-like trio of real 
political efficiency.” Then high purpose must 
be carried over to win the peace, says the com- 
mittee, and further : “During the war there was 
an impulse to place the energies of the warring 
societies at the disposal of their chemists, phy- 
cisists, engineers, and ehartered accountants. 
These, together with rural and town planners, 
educationists, economists, experts in health, 
intellectuals and administrators, should be en- 
trusted with the conduct of the campaign 
against poverty. While poets, singers, musi- 
cians, artists and writers should work up the 
necessary enthusiasm.” 

Briefly, the Liberals, Imperialists, and Finan- 
ciers, i.e., the active section of the ruling class, 
will hand over to, and assist the sociological 
experts in a holy war against. poverty. The 
sesththetics, intellectuals, and the clergy will 
work up the enthusiasm and “‘evoke a spiritual 
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activity,” and the result is to be Eutopia— 
wnich is the opposite of Utopia because it is 
“here and now.’ 3 

These are the new materials and forces in the 
scheme that is seriously put forward as an 
alternative to ‘‘another ‘good’ war” on the one 
hand, or revolution the other. 

The committee’s observations and reasoning 
are false from the very outset. The various 


sections of the ruling class in all the belligerent : 


countries, it is now apparent, far from co-or-. 
dinating in the common interest, only entered 
the war to safeguard or,extend their commerce 
and territory, and.only pooled their energies 
and resources because their class—or group— 
interests were assailed. They placed their c 
interests, for the time being, above individual 
interests, as they invariably do when those 
interests are threatened, either by rival groups 
of capitalists or by the workers. aeare 

As the working class have no share or interest 
in commerce or territory, whatever happened, 
they stood neither to gain or lose, but remai 
wage-slaves as before. All-that the ruling class 
did toward winning the war—and the chief 
thing they did was to force the workers into the 
conflict—they did with the sole object of achie- 
ving and consolidating their position as the 
dominant group among the capitalists of the 
world. They acted during the war as they 
acted during the peace, in their class interest, 
but, if possible, with the exercise of greater 
brutality and hypocrisy. 

The three groups, Liberals, Imperialists, and 
Financiers, constitute the old gang we knew in 
pre-war days. They still have the power— 
through the control of the political machinery 
—and still rely on poverty to drive the workers 
into their workshops. Consequently to abolish 
poverty would be to undermine their own 
position as a dominant class. = 

The committee have already shown how the 
“sosthetics, educationists,” etc., are dependent 
on and under the control of the ruling class, 
either by convention or through the-'State. We 
may, therefore, leave them out of consideration. 
All the professions are tco busy—like the rest 
of the workers—earning salaries and fees to 
start an independent movement of their own, 
unless it is in their own interest along the lines 


‘suggested by Bernard Shaw. 


The committee’s alternative, consequently, 
resolves itself into a flimsy idealism with no 
substance. Itsimply camouflages the fact that 
the old gang retains supreme power over the 
working class, and the basis of the system is 
left untouched. 

If the Sociological Society were what they 
pretend to be—coldly analytical and unpreju- 
diced—instead of collecting all the confusing 
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details and non-essentials that appear on the 


. surface, to fling in the eyes of the workers as 


dust to blind them, they would have brushed 
them aside, and laying bare the fundamental 
basis of existing socicty, the class ownership of 
the means of wealth production and the mer- 
. chandise nature of human labour power, would 
have discovered in that basis the real cause of 
poverty.’ The remedy, to establish society on a 
basis of common ownership and democratic 
contro], would then ‘be apparent. F. F. 


WHAT THE LABOUR 
. PARTY STAND FOR. 


The Socialist Party is often accused by mem- 
bers of the Labour Party of being dogmatic, 
and to this charge we invariably reply that the 
truth cannot be dogmatic. It is, therefore, up 
to them to show wherein our principles and the 
propaganda founded on those principles, are 
false or inaccurate. 

But we do not stop there by any means. The 
utterances of the Labour Party are everywhere 
and at all times loose, confusing, and utterly 
false or unscientific. They violently detest 
being pinned down to exact definitions: it 
either reveals their ignorance or exposes the 
fraudulent character of their general propa- 
ganda. Hence their hatred of the party which 
give facts, figures, and evidence for all the 
principles and opinions they hold, and define 
accurately every economic and political term 
they use. 

The official organ of the Independent Labour 
Party, the “Labour Leader,” is chiefly concerned 
in interesting the workers in capitalist politics 
from a supposedly labour standpoint. Its lead- 
ing articles criticise or offer advice to the 
Government—on_questions_of taxation, trade, 
unemployment, and so forth. Claiming, as the 
membership do, to understand Socialism, it 
should be quite obvious to them that these 
questions are but parts of the entire capitalist 
machinery of exploitation, and as such should 
claim their attention not as things to be modi- 
fied, or palliated, or suffered in any form or 
degree, but as things to be abolished together 
with the iniquitous social system to which they 
belong. 

On the question of taxation the Labour Party 
do no more than help the Liberale — who, 
generally speaking, represent the manufactur- 
ing interests—in their efforts to shift the burden 
of taxation on to the shoulders of the land- 
owning section of the master class— whose 
interests, generally speaking, are looked after 
by the Tory Party. The Labour Party protest 
against taxes on food, and as the manufacturer. 
knows very well that cheap food for the work- 
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ing class means the payment of lower wages by 
him, and knows also that taxes on food are paid 
by him through higher wages, he blesses the 
Labour Party, and out of sheer gratitude for 
services rendered, and with an eye to securing 
similar services in the future, helps its leading 
lights to seats in the House of Commons. Not 
understanding, or not daring to show, where 
and how the robbery of the working class takes 
place—i.e., in the mines, mills, factories, work- 
shops and the like by the expropriation of the 
product of their toil—the Labour Party uses the 
question of the taxes as a stunt to gain their 
political ambitions. ; 

The same with trade. The British Labour 
Party, loyal to the British capitalist, stands 
valiantly up for British trade, and offers advice 
to the Government on the best means of secur- 
ing advantages over other nations for the cap- 
ture of a larger slice of the world’s market. 
How does this affect the working class? Not at 
all, because their real interests are not connected 
with the nationality of their masters, or even 
the country in which they are enslaved. The 
workers go where work is—they have to—and 
emigration goes on continuously during periods 
of good and bad trade. 

True, when trade is prosperous more workers 
are employed and wages may rule slightly 
higher, but as no policy adopted by the master 
class can maintain trade at a high level of pros- 
perity, both capitalists and workers have to 
submit to the fluctuations in trade that recur 
periodically. 

Whether the balance of trade swing from East 
to West or from North to South, all that the 
worker gets from the process, after all the hig- 
gling and shufiling, after all the treaties, tariffs, 
and wars fought for commerce, is a bare living 
wage. = 

On the question of unemployment the Labour 
Party adopts an attitude of protest against the 
donation scheme, calling upon the Government 
to provide useful work for the unemployed, even 
if they have to establish national workshops. 
They are moved not so much because of the 
needs of the workers (some of whom Mr. Clynes 
says are malingering) but because it would be 
bettes to produce at a loss than to have “this 
dead weight of expenditure.” Their concern is 
all for the taxpayer—the capitalist—and their 
only thought for the worker is that he should 
be kept profitably employed, i.e., exploited to 
his full capacity. O 
_ What the Labour Party never tell the workers 
is that the wealth of society—produced by them 
alone as far as the human factor is concerned— 
is appropriated by the capitalist class, and that 
the wages the workers receive are the price of 
their labour-power, determined by its cost of 
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| production. Competition for jobs prevents 


wages rising above the cost of living, and all the 
wealth the workers produce above their total 
wages is stolen from them by the master class. 

The Labour Party never proclaim this rob- 
bery of the working class, nor the vital need 
for Socialism as the only ‘way to stop the 
robbery. Sometimes they call themselves 
Socialists and sometimes they publish pam- 
phlets professing to make Socialism clear, but 
which, purposely or inadvertently, dnly add to 
the confusion already existing on this most vital 
of lall questions affecting the welfare of the 
working class. : 

The “Labour Leader” for the 8th of May 
last contained within its pages an article which 
professed to answer the questions—“ What is 
Socialism? How and when is it coming?” In 
reply we are first informed that “ Socialism 
means the public ownership of the means of 
life,” next we told that “Socialism insists ‘that 


the community shall own and control the. 


means of life,” then again ‘they tell us that 
“Socialists only insist on the public ownership 
of capital in order to effect al fairer and juster 
private ownership of wealth,” next “Secialism 
means complete adult suffrage for all men and 
women, free from any property qualifications,” 
etc.,'then “Socialism stands for the great moral 
principle of ‘‘each for all and all for each,” and 


finally, there is the Object of the party as 


stated in the Constitution— wets 


“To secure for the producers by hand or 
by brain the full fruits of their industry, and 
the most equitable distribution thereof that 
may be possible upon the basis of the common 
ownership of the means of production and the 
best obtainable system of popular administre- 
tion and control of each industry and service.” 

Let the average worker, after his day’s grind 
in the factory, workshop, or office, try to build 
up or sort out a tangible meaning or definition 
of Socialism out of this jig-saw puzzle of con- 
flicting statements. It is but one instance 
of many. The propaganda of the Labour Party 
is everywhere just as unscientific, confusing, 
and contradictory. On topical subjects its atti- 
tude is Liberal ; on Socialism non-committal or 
misleading. : 

Let the reader comnare the above quotations 
with the Object and Princ} ples of the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain, and he should at once 
perceive why we oppose the Labour pays 
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The establishment of a system of 
soolety eeonthe on the common own 
ership and de tio cdntrol of the 
meansand Instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in’ the 
interest of. the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


“THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


| . Britain 
HOLDS— 

That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the 6wnership of the meansof living (i‘e., land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone. wealth is produced. E 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism) 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, | 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of the matter class, by the conyersion into the common 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by the 
whole people. tia 

That asin the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race Or sex. > 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. j ; 

That as the machinery of government, including the 


~ armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 


monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. ie : 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociatist Party of Great Britain, t erefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and ealls upon 
the members of the working class of this cquntry to 
muster under its banner to the end that 220s y ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 





as 
Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Partyshould a ply for membership 
form tosecretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 
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A MATTER OF DEFINITION. 


A CAPITALIST APOLOGiST TACKLED. 


Some capitalist writers, in their philosophical 
peregrinations around and about such questions 
| as “ Democracy,’ “‘ Revolution,” 
The etc., display an amazing ability 
Clever at handling abstract principles, 
Dodgers. Connected therewith, true in 
‘ _ themselves, and utterly opposed 
to the fundamental principles of capitalism, not 
only without revealing their antagonism to the 
system, but, until their premises are closely 
examined, actually to support the capitalist 
State. 

Thus A. M. Drysdale in a series of articles in 
the “Daily Chronicle” tries to prove that revo- 
lution, instead of being a socially organic neces- 
sity at certain intervals in human history, is 
always a reactionary movement of minorities. 
His reflections, in themselves rather more inter- 
esting than the usual capitalist drivel on such 
subjects, are, however, based upon a total mis- 
conception of the thing he makes the centre of 
his discourse, i.e., revolution. In this respect it 
is rather unfortunate for him that he insists on 
the vital importance of definition and classifi- 
cation, because he makes a complete hash of the 
only definition he attempts—the definition of 
revolution. 

A revolution is anything accomplished, or 
possible of accomplishment. Attempts do not 

count. In mechanics a com- 
A plete turn of a wheel along a 
Revolution plane bringing it to rest at a 
Defined. fresh spot isa revolution. A 
revolution in industry is not 
accomplished until the chief means and methods 
of production have been changed in form and 
character, as from handicraft to machine pro- 
duction, while a social revolution has not been 
effected until the class that is dominant has 
been supplanted by the class beneath it in the 
social scale. 
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Such a revolution was achieved by the capi- 
talist class when they finally overturned the rule 
of the feudal lords and monarchy, and made the 
Commonssupreme. In that revolution feudalism 
was subverted and the manufacturing and mer- 
chant class became the rulers of society. From 

that time onward there were 
The _ but two classes in society : the 
Capitalists’ victoriouscapitalist classand the 

Victory. working class. The latter being 
an enslaved class, must seek its 
emancipation from the dominance of capitalism 
through revolution, which can only mean the 
conscious application by the working class of 
principles that will change the basis of society 
from class ownership in the means of life to 
common ownership with democratic control. 

Anything less than this is not revolution, and 
only those who make this their object can be 
correctly termed revolutionaries. 

To Mr. Drysdale, however, everything that is 
“unconstitutional or anti-Parl'amentary” is 
revolutionary. Hesays— — 

“The essence of the British Constitution is 
the unanimous acceptance of the majority 
opinion of the time, after, by all the processes 
of debateand discussion—public meetings, lead- 
ing articles, elections, first readings, second 
readings, committee stages, third readings, 
royal jassents—such opinion has been given the 
definite form we call Act of Parliament. Con- 
duct (not criticism or agitation) opposed to 
that presentation of the national will is 
revolutionary.” 

These processes, necessary for 

Some the manufacture of opinion among 
Curious the workers that coincide with 
Samples. Capitalist interests, are;universally 
admired by the capitalist class, 

and, of course, by Mr. Drysdale, for that reascn. 
Their fraudulent pretension to be democratic 
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has been exposed before; we leave them to 
examine some concrete examples of revolution 
according to Mr. Drysdale. 

“The Uses? Unionists. The Conscientious 
Objectors”—(this latter is, of course, a glaring 
inconsistency, seeing that Parliament made pro- 
vision for them in the Act)—The gentlemen 
who refused the use of the Albert Hall for a 
labour demonstration, together with the elec- 
tricians who retorted with the threat to cut off 
the light. The Firemen’s and Seamen’s Union 
when they refused to carry pacifists to Stock- 
holm.” These are Mr. Drysdale’s examples of 
revolution, and they lead him to the final 
remark—which takes away the chief factor in a 
revolution—“‘but it is a truism of revolution, 
especially in Great Britain, that its charac- 
teristic mark is minority.” 

Mr. Drysdale objects to these revolutionaries 
of his imagination because they neglect the con- 
stitutional weapon and employ, or threaten to 
employ, force. But although the employment 
of force may be necessary to effect a revolution, 
something else is equally n . In the first 
place, the force at the disposal of his fancied 
revolutionaries is altogether inadequate to etfect 
their objects if the capitalist State is opposed 
tothem. Secondly, the objects themselves are 
not ‘revolutionary, consequently the actions, 
conduct, or threats are not, therefore, revolu- 
tionary either. 

Having given instances in the present, Mr. 
Drysdale appeals to history to support his defi- 
nition. He says: 

“‘Majorities always use the high road; the 
short cut, with its risks of damage by trespass, 
is, as the Irish say, the contraption of the mino- 


rity impatient. Both the British revolutions in 


the Stuart period, the great French revolution, 
the Russian revolution, were all minority short 
cuts, and whatever their net ultimate gain may 
be they were, and have been, attended by 
penalties which the majority way would have 
escaped.”’ 

If the Bolshevik movement is meant by Mr. 
Drysdale, he is mistaken in calling it a revolu- 
tion, because up to the present no evidence is 
forthcoming to prove either that a revolution 
has been accomplished, or that the workers of 
Russia have a revolutionary object. All the 
evidence so far goes to prove the contrary. 

With regard to the English revolution of the 
Stuart period, the evidence is complete and 
convincing to those who read history. The fore- 
runners of the modern capitalist class took no 
short cuts. Their fight against feudalism and 
monarchy extended over several centuries, and 
was only victorious when they made themselves 
masters of the political machine, and conse- 
quently the paymasters and directors of the 
Parliamentary forces, 
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The French revolution is, if possible, an even 
better example of the stupendous forces that 
have to be developed before a social revolution 
is accomplished. In his “ History of the French 
Revolution” H. Morse Stephens shows that for 
nearly a century the bourgeoisie of France were 
planting the seeds, educating and organising 
for the day when they should, through the 
“‘Stats General,” gain their victory over mon- 
archy and feudalism. 

Changes of dynasty, monarchs, or even the 
abolition of monarchies and the establishment 
of republics merely amount to changes of rulers. 
Only such great social changes as from feudal- 
ism to capitalism can be correctly termed revo- 
lutions. Transformations that affect society 
from top to bottom, that, in short, change the 
fundamental principles that form the basis of 
society. Such changes as these cannot be 
effected by short cuts or coups; they rely for 
their success upon the conscious action of an 
entire class. A long process of evolution in the 
means of production causes incongruities in the 
apportionment of burdens or in the distribution 
of wealth. The class that suffers can only find 
relief by intelligent and conscious action, di- 
rected toward the establishment of relations in 
harmony with the changed means and methods 
of production. 

The working class to-day suffer poverty in 
the midst of plenty, because the means of life 
are owned by a class in society, production be- 
ing based on the commodity character of human 
labour-power. The working class can only reap 
the advantage of the new methods of production 
when they establish a system where the means 
of life are owned in common and the commodity 
character of labour-power is abolished. 

Mr. Drysdale falls into a fresh error when he 
imagines that the opposing interests of the two 
classes in society can be reconciled, and such a 
revolution rendered unnecessary. In a future 
article his suggestions will be examined. 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS. 
Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 
framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 
To be had from S.P.G.B., 17 Mount Pleasant, 
London, W.C.1. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Please note that the Head Office address 
is now: 
17, MOUNT PLEASANT, 
LONDON, W.QC.1., 


where all communications should be 
sent. 
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It is just possible that, by the time this issue 
of our journal is ready for sale, the opposing 
sections of the capitalist class who, for close on 
five years, have been urging their dupes to 
slaughter, will have temporarily patched up 
THEIR quarrel. 

The fact that there are, as Mr. Bonar Law haa 
told us, twenty-three minor wars on hand, does 
not matter to those who are making the world 
safe for democracy. At long last the cry ‘‘Give 
peace in our time, O Lord,” has been heard, 
and “our greatest enemy” is crushed. We are 
now bidden to hang out our flags and rejoice. 
For what should we rejoice? Is it the know- 
ledge that millions of the world’s working class 
have been done to death and thousands upon 
thousands more rendered mental and physical 
wrecks, not forgetting the widows and orphans, 
in order to satiate capitalist greed, that we are 
now exhorted to rejoice and be glad ?- 

How mechanical it all is! In the beginning 
the capitalist class inform us, the working class, 
through their Press, that we have an enemy 
‘‘over there.” Weare told to hate him; ta!l 
stories are written in order to infuriate us and 
work us up into a warlike attitude; and when 

our liberty-loving masters cry “halt!” we obey. 
And last of all they arrange peace concert 
parties for us. How stupid! Think it over, 
fellow wage slaves. 


se 


In perusing some of the peace prattle I came 
across th e following morsel which beautifully 
illustrates our masters’ way of doing things, 
and proves incidentally beyond all disputation, 
that the noble ideal which has actuated the 
Allies from the very beginning down to the 
present time, namely, the crushing, root and 
branch, of militarism, has been worthily main- 
tained. Here it is: 

The German plenipotentiaries will arrive through 
the park, and military honours will not be accorded 
them on their entry, but they will leave at the same 
time as the Allied plenipotentiaries, and, being no 
longer enemy delegates, will receive military honours. 

—Reuter Special. 
_ Blimey! I can almost imagine Lloyd George 
and Wilson leading the singing at some peace 
concert. Such songs as “For Old Times’ Sake” 
and ‘‘We’ll All Go the Same Way Home” 
would be most appropriate. 
<Je 

Just recently the |big-wigs of the Empire’s 
capital—the representatives of the holy trinity 
of Rent, Interest, and Profit—assembled for the 
purpose of bestowing the freedom of the City 
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of London on “those two heroes of the war.” 
Admiral Beatty and Field Marshal Haig. 

_ Arising out of this little jollification there are 
just two points to which I desire to draw atten- 
tion. First, it does seem somewhat incongruous 
that the claims of the men who have been fight- 
ing for the Allied section of the capitalist class 
should require to be incessantly placed before 
whose whose interests they have been so well 


serving. Why is it that our capitalist masters 


so soon forget their faithful warriors when the 
last shot has been fired? In the din of battle 
we are one”’ ; there is the “new spirit of com- 
radeship” which was generatgd in the trenches 
or on the man-of-war; but with the cessation 
of hostilities the curtain is rung down on all the 
flowery talk, and once again the players return 
to the old game of scrambling for jobs—that 
phenomenon peculiar to capitalist society. 

Here we see the antagonism of interests be- 
tween the working and the employing classes. 
We may have been. “over there,” facing the 

enemy, but coming back to the ordinary 
work-a.day world we suffer no delusion. Even 
the agents of capitalism are themselves occa- 
sionally forced to step in and, as it were, “pour 
oil on troubled waters,” or remind the employ- 
ing class that they have certain “obligations” 
to the men who have kept the flag flying, which 
should be honoured. This brings me to the 
burden of Admiral Beatty’s speech, from which 
I quote the following: 

I should like to express here the hope that in the 
revival of commerce, employers will consider the claim 
of ex-naval officers. Their inevitable lack of experi" 
ence is, I understand, proving an obstacle to their 
finding employment. They have, however, invaluable 
qualities of resource, loyalty, discipline, and ex peri- 
ence in handling men, which make them peculiarly 
fitted for many of the positions that have to be filled. 

—“Daily News,” June 13th, IQIQ. 
_ In the event of the Admiral’s hope not com- 
ing to maturity, well, of course, the men can 
form part of the new “voluntary” armed force. 
The posters recently exhibited state: “If you 
are out of work call at the recruiting office.” 
An empty stomach is a good recruiting 
sergeant. 
<fo 

The second point arises from the contribution 
of Sir Douglas Haig. Notwithstanding the 
innumerable occasions on which we have been 
told that this war was to end war, and that we 
were fighting militarism, we have this warrior 
bold asserting at the very time “we” are insis- 
ting that the Germans must limit their military 
forces to 100,000 men, that what we want is 
more militarism. According to a report of his 

speech I find he delivered himself as followeth - 


My message to you, and through you to the Empire, 
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is to urge you, now that the war has given you at 
once the reason and the opportunity to do so, to set 
up forthwith the organisation of a strong citizen army 
on Territorial lines—an organisation which shall en- 
sure that every able-bodied citizen shall come forward 
when the next crisis comes, not as a willing, patriotic, 
but militarily ignorant volunteer, but as a trained 
man. 

Yea, verily, I ask what it shall profit you if, 
having dethroned militarism in Germany it is 
enthroned in England? Thousands of nem have 
laid down their lives believing that in doing so 
they were helping to eradicate the evil of mili- 
tarism. Surely they have died in vain if ear is 
given to these people of whom Sir Douglas 
Haig is the chief mouthpiece. 

Our speaker revels in his subject. To make 
sure that none shall slip through the meshes he 
says later on— 

There must, in addition, be our highly trained 
professional army to maintain the standard of our 
military knowledge, and meet the daily-needs of a 
police force for our vast Empire, and there must be 
proper and sufficient training schools and staff colleges 
that the higherarts cf war may be kept abreast of the 
times. Above all, however, to ensure that the military 
strength of our race may be readily realisable to meet 
whatever danger may threaten us we need to organise 
at once our democratic citizen army. 


This is what capitalism holds in store for the 
workers who blindly support this hellish sys- 
tem. Arise, then; remove the blinkers from 
your eyes, and help to fight: for 

THE WORLD FOR THE WORKERS. 


<e 

Though we were told that the Germans ini- 
tiated the war in the air, and it was a violation 
of international law, the Allies seem quite con- 
tent to extend its usage. For colossal liypocrisy 
the Allies take some beating. Now for a quota- 
tion on a recent air excursion— 

BOMBS ON AMIR’S PALACE. 

A telegram received from Simla reporting the air 
attacks on Jalalabad, according to a Reuter message, 
says that these bombing raids have been highly suc- 
cessful. Ina night raid Captain Carbery dropped four 
small bombs on the Amir’s Palace. In a day raid four 
bombs were dropped amongst 2,000 infantry on par- 
ade, inflicting about 50 casualties. The infantry 
scattered into the barracks, which were bombed in the 
next raid. Six direct hits were obtained, and all the 
bombs were dropped in the town, which was much 
damaged. Fitteen machines took part in the raid 
and nearly two tons of bombs were dropped.—* Daily 


News,” 28.5.1919. 
\ “=” 

We live in a strange world. The Govern- 
ment’s appeal for money by the 4 per cent. 
Funding Loan ana the 4 per cenr. Victory 
Bonds does not in any way excite us. But we 
have some difficulty in understanding why the 
“Daily Herald” accepts these advertisements 
and prints them in its columns—whether paid 


or not does not mat-er—rails continuously at 
the Government, and claims to be voicing the 
views of therevolutionary working class. Is this 
the class-conscious action that paper frequently 
speaks of day by day? Surely by issuing such 
an appeal our contemporary is assisting the 
master class to carry on, to further entrench 
themselves, to keep their hold upon the workers, 
and aboveall, assisting in spreading confusion 
amongst the workers by such anti working-class 
action ? | 
=fe 


Though we frequently hear the Psalm-singing 
fraternity giving lip to the hymn “‘ We are not 
divided, all one body we,” the truth of their 
contention is gravely open to doubt, as witness 


the following : 

The Church of England is so divided that many 
excellent churchmen have turned away in despair from 
any further effort to recover external unity.—Bishop 
of Hereford at Westminster. 

Tue Scour. 


THE ART OF GETTING ON. 


There are two comments on the present eco- 
nomic system, by H. de Vere Stackpoole in his 
book “The Children of the Sea” which deserve 
consideration and criticism from a Socialist’s 
point of view. Let us see what he says. 

On page 106 we read that he “has noticed 
that the men who get on in life are not the men 
who work, but the men who make others work 
for them.”’ 

Exactly! Under the present system of pro- 
duction—which is simply production for profit 
—the one idea of the profit-mongers is to amass 
wealth by using the workers as their wealth 


producers, at the same time abstaining from ~ 


labour themselves. The lot of the workers is 
to toil for the class that own the essential means 
of life. The working class, being landless and 
propertyless, are dispossessed of the basic means 
of wealth production, therefore they are com- 
pletely at the mercy of the master class, and are 
compelled to accept the conditions imposed on 
them by their exploiters. 

All the wealth in the world has been, and is, 
made by the workers, and all the marvellous 
wealth-producing machinery also. Yet the 
capitalist class appropriate all that is produced 
by their wage slaves, paying them back in 
wages only sufficient in the long run to maintain 
themselvesand their families as efficient wealth- 
producers, and to reproduce their own class as 
potential wage slaves for the future benefit of 
the capitalist class. 

This fact is abundantly proved by the fact 
that the workers as a class live and die~in 


poverty. 


July 1919. 
“The men who work,” as a general rule, do 
not “get on in life.” They are so occupied with 
their enforced task of getting on with the work 
that produces their masters’ profits that they 
do not live, in the real sense, at all: they only 
exist as profit-making machines. They sell their 
labour-power, their very vitality, daily ; men 
and women and children, under the present 
system, have to sell themselves as commodities 
in the labour market in the same way as other 
commodities, like matches or margarine, are 
sold in the commercial market. | 


And the capitalists live only by their robbery 
of the working class. Vampire-like, they are 
sustained only by sapping the energy and life 
of their wage slaves. ~ 

In consequence dire misfortune is the toilers’ 
lot, e.g., unemployment, care and anxiety, want, 
overwork, disease, and premature death—all 
arising from the wages system. 

The functions of the master class—“ the men 

_who get on in life”—are to rob the workers of 
the greater part of the wealth alone produced 
by the latter, to devise all kinds of cunning 
schemes to increase the exploitation of the 
workers, and at the same time to delude them 
as to their real interests, and make them docile, 
contented, and industrious. 

The political machine being completely con- 
trolled by the capitalist class, all legislaticn is, 
naturally, for their interests alone, and directed 
toward their continued dominance. As a class 
they thus get stronger and stronger, possessing 
the twin powers of political supremacy and the 
fundamental means of life. 

The rich thus grow richer and the poor ever 
poorer in relation. 

) Yes, the art of “gettingon” is that of making 
others work for one, and to use wealth for the 
purpose of further robbing the only class pro- 
ducing it: the working class. 

Now for a consideration of Mr. Stackpoole’s 
other comment. On page 198 we read— 


“In this little, tiny industry you might have 
observed the fact, ignored by trade unigms and 
labour leaders the world over, that success in 
business is not born of men, but of a man, that 
the outcome of the fight between business and 
business, like the fight between battleship and 
battleship, rests on the tactics developed by a 
single mind.” 

What is success in business but a victory in 
“the fight between business and business ’— 
the driving of competitors from the market; 
buying labour-power as cheaply as possible 
with the one idea of extracting from its acti- 
‘vities as much surplus-value, or profit, as one 
can? 

“Success in business” is often the result of 
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utter unscrupulousness, cunning, and astute 
“twisting.” Fraud, misrepresentation, and the 
quintessence of greed and exploitation are fre- 
quently the allies of ‘sound business methods.” 
Underselling, “rigging” the markets, raising 
false niercantile reports, and ‘cornering’ — 
these are some of the “tactics developed by a 
single mind” as phraeed by Mr. Stackpoole. 

But surely he does not consider that the suc- 
cessful business man is so perfectly self-suf- 
ficing and “‘brainy’’ that he is independent of the 
contributory help of others ? 

Let us deal with actuality. Asa class the 
capitalists do nothing at all toward actual pro- 
duction. The great capitalists generally employ 
men to be organisers and overseers, exploiting 
their initiativs, push, directive ability, and 
hustle in order to obtain the utmost amount of 
productivity from the labour-power embodied 
in the bodies and minds of the exploited wage 
slaves. 

The capitalist and ‘‘ big business man” is not 
the great god Mr. Stackpoole supposes him to be. 
If predatory instincts and a fully-developed 
avaricious and scheming nature are prime vir- 
tues, then the capitalists, as a.class, are the 
embodiment of sterling worth. 

The truth is that no man stands alone; no 
man is absolutely independent of society, or not 
incebted to the accumulated advantages and 
knowledge long since derived— the result of the 
historical development of society. Heredity and 
environment, experience and the utilisation of 
ideas and suggestions from all kinds of sources, 
all these things go to secure a superior position 
in the fight for business supremacy. The gifts 
and their development are the outcome of social 
environment. 

The invention of a labour-saving device often 
results in the actual inventor having to sell his 
invention because he cannot afford to patent it. 
Or it may be infringed upon, or perhaps kis 
idea may be brazenly stolen. The workers 
(usually considered by their exploiters as mere 
mechanical “‘hands”), being practical men, do 
the inventing, and generally speaking, the 
capitalist class reap the fruits of the former’s 
creative ability and industry. 

Instances innumerable can be cited to prove 
the parasitic and thievish nature of our ex- 
ploiters. These ‘merchant princes,” these 
“captains of industry,” of what social use are 
they? What is their function but to exploit ? 
Generally they have not brains enough to do 


“that efficiently, but depend on their hirelings to 


superintend and organise, while they them- 
selves are immune from the necessity of working 


-even for a single day's bread. Their thieves’ 


opulence enables them to waste untold wealth 
in every way. 
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Shameless vampires! they have yet the ef- 
frontery to claim that ‘‘success in business” is 
the outcome of their own “directive ability.” 

If Mr. Stackpoole harbours any hazy economic 
opinions and pro-capitalist ideas, let him rid 
himself of them by studying the facts of capi- 
talist production and its results, and under- 
standing the fundamental truths of Marxian 
economics. Part truth and part falsity, like oil 
and water, will not mix. When half-truths go 
the truth arrives. 

In conclusion, let me ask Mr. Stackpoole one 
question. -He is a successful author. Let him 
think deeply. Does he understand the debt he 
owes to the writers of the past and present, and 
what he owes to favourable circumstances that 
have made him what he is, and also the advan- 
tages that are his through his position in con- 
temporary society ? 

Let Mr. Stackpoole think over this, and he 
will begin to understand that, in a very real 
sense, the term ‘“‘a self-made man” is a mis- 
nomer. As regards Commerce and Industry, 
he will also understand that, under a ruthless, 
sordid system like the present, one man’s gain 
is often achieved at the price of many men’s loss ! 
and that the ‘‘tactics developed by a single 
mind” areften sought, bought, and psid for by 
the very worst enemies of society as we know it 
to day—the unscrupulous, plundering capitalist 
class—who do not hesitate to plunge the world 
into a colossal war when their interests demand 
it. | 

To them, in “peace” or in war,” no sacrifice 
(of the workers’ lives) is too great when capi- 
talist interests are at stake 

GraHamM May. 


BOBBY BRIBED. 


Bobby Bluebottle, then, is to receive £3 10s. 
a week and upwards, with other advantages. 
The news comes as a bit of asurprise. It shows 
that the master class got a nasty jolt when they 
found their bull-dogs organising with the other 
workers. Therefore, having tried bullying with 
indifferent result, they now resort to bribery. 

It says a great deal for the work our bosses 
expect to call upon the police perform, that they 
should offer them such money. Taking this in 
conjunction with their recent attempt to find 
out how far the soldiers were prepared to deal 


strikers, it gives warning we will do well to | 


heed. Be prepared. 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the SocraList Sranparp through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. 
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PAST CLASS STRUGGLES 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


During the 15th century the minds of 
the merchants in the rising European com- 
mercial States were agitated by the attempts 
to discover another way to the East Indies, for 
the customary caravan routes across the Conti- 
nent of Asia were threatened, and in some cases 
completely blocked, by the growth of Arabian 
and Moorish power. Portugal, through Diaz 
and da Gama, tried round the Southern part of 
Africa, while Spain sent Columbus across the 
Western waters. 

Columbus eventually reached America, and 
the land he discovered is thus described by 
Prescott (Prescott’s Works, edited by John 
Foster Kirk) in his ‘‘ Biographical and Critical 
Miscellanies” : 

All around was free,—free as Nature herself: the 


mighty streams rolling on in their majesty, as they 
had continued to roll from the creation ; the forests 


which no hand had violated, flourishing in primeval * 


grandeur and beauty: their only tenants the wild 
animals, or the Indians nearly as wild, scarcely held 
together by any tie of social polity. Nowhere was the 
trace of civilized man or his curious contrivances. . . 
oe eye upon them was the eye of heaven. (Page 
127 

The dealings of Columbus, the slave trader, 
with the natives of this virgin land is a record 
of fraud, cruelty, and force perpetrated on inno- 
cent, generous, and credulous savages. As the 
immediate pecuniary gains from his discoveries 
did not satisfy those who financed his expedition, 
Columbus frequently offered to send to Spain 
cargoes of the natives to be sold into slavery. 

The colonists who followed in the track of 
Columbus were Court adventurers and com- 
panies of merchants, who were granted tracts 
of land with almost unlimited rights of settle- 
ment, being empowered to make their own laws, 
etc. The settlements were originally on the 
Eastern coast, but could be extended, if desired 
in strips right across the continent to the Pacific 
coast. 

From the beginning the attitude of the colo- 
nists toward the innocent savages was one of 
cruelty and rapine, as the following quotation 
will bear out (in Reference to Rayleigh’'s settle- 
ment on Roanoke Island, N. Carolina, 1585) : 


Treachery and cruelty, however, marked the brief 
existence a even this first English colony; a leading 
Indian chief and his principle followers were massa- 
cred by pre-concert at an audience at which no sign 
of hostility was shown by the Indians.—“War of 
American Independance,” Ludlow, p. 27. 


As the new land was opened up the settler 


commenced to do a roaring trade with th 
mother country, and the need for workers arose 
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“Voluntary emigration ceased in 1685, and the 
only additions from England to the white popu- 
lation were by means of transportation and 
kidnapping, the latter practised chiefly from 
Bristol.” (Ludlow, p. 31.) ‘Kidnappers as 
well as slave buyers, the colonists broke the 
treaties with the Indians, harried them with 
commandoes, and sold them as slaves to the 
West Indies.” (Ludlow, p. 36.) 

The history of America up to the period of 
the Revolution is the record of the rise to 
enormous wealth of a land-owning, slave-holding, 
and trading autocracy. The property qualifica- 
cation excluded the workers from the vote (and 
the same was true long after the Revolution), 
all wealth and power being in the hands of the 
wealthy class. 

During this time there were frequent revolts 
of the oppressed, all of which were ruthlessly 
SUED renee by the future advocates of eternal 

rty. 

The enclosure of the common lands in France, 
Germany, and England gave rise to a multitude 
of starving outcasts, some of whom turned their 
eyes toward the New World in the hope of 
finding an amelioration of their lot. These 
provided ready material for the kidnapper and 
emigration agent, who enticed them across the 
Atlantic and then sold them into a species of 
slavery (indentured service) even worse than 
the slavery of the blacks. 

The records of the American white slave 
traffic exhibit an almost unbelievable barbarity. 
This traffic is fully discussed by James O'Neal 
in ‘The Workers in American History,” where 
the worst evils of Negro slavery are shown to be 
paralleled if not surpassed by the system of 
indentured service. 

Of course, the followers of the “meek and 
lowly one” had to have a finger iu the pie, and 
we read that— : 


The famous Whitfield, and the two Wesleys, 
visited America at this period (1743) and urgedthe 
expediency of allowing slavery. (Ludlow, p. 38.) 


In his “Story of the Negro” Booker F. 
Washington points out that the white man sold 
his own people in America years before the first 
black slaver sailed into Jamestown, Virginia 
(1619). 

These, then, were the conditions from which 
the wealth of America had arisen. 

When the English capitalists realised what a 
prize was within their grasp they tried to keep 
their hands upon it, and in doing so, over- 
reached themselves. Navigation laws were 
passed confining to English vessels, navi- 
gated by Englishmen, all importation into and 
exportation from the colonies, and even forbid- 
ding any importation of European commodities 
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except those commodities ooming from England. 
Subsequently a further Act was passed for- 
bidding all colonial staples to be imported 
otherwise than to England, so that a duty equi- 
valent to the English customs duty was laid on 
the importation of such articles from one colony 
to another. Says Gibbins!: a 
It is quite obvious, apart from any consideration of 
national policy, these regulations were dictated by the 
class interests of British manufacturers and merchants. 
(“Industry in England,” p. 366.) 

All these restrictions, however, failed in their 
object. An extensive contraband trade deve- 
loped and American smugglers waxed wealthy. 

It was the time when the great inventions 
were revolutionising industry in England. The 
production of wealth in prodigious quantities 
was commencing, and the world lay waiting to 
absorb all the English manufacturers could 
produce. So we can guess with what conster- 
nation they viewed the attempt of the Americans 
to produce and export on their own account, 
instead of remaining producers of raw meterial 
for English manufacturers and a dumping- 
ground for British manufactures: 

The revolution commenced with some skir- 
mishes in Boston and the upsetting of the East 
India Company’s tea in Boston harbour. For 
some time this vast company was on the verge 
of ruin owing to the large stocks of tea and 
other Indian goods on their hands. The English 
Government magnanimously (!) agreed toaccom- 
modate the Company by taking off as much 
duty in England as would make the Company’s 
tea cheaper in !America than any foreigners 
could import. This struck a mortal blow at the 
smugglers. The latter were consequently roused 
to righteous and indignant action, and stood 
right sturdily for the “ Rights of Man” by throw- 
ing the pernicious tea into the Atlantic. 

Washington, one of the principle figures in 
the Revolution, prior thereto was engaged in 
surveying land, and O’Neal states that on the 
eve of the war a case was pending against him 
for illegal surveying. He was also deeply in- 
volved in the white slave traffic. His “poverty” 
may be estimated from the fact that he offered 
to raise and equip at his own expense a force 
of 1,000 men to relieve Boston. 

Benjamin Franklin also was not above turn- 
ing a honest penny in the slave traffic. 

The delegates who had been chosen for the 
Philadelphia Congress of 1774 “Had known 
what it was to breakfast in a villa on the Hud- 
son River with a very large silver coffee pot, a 
very large silver tea pot, napkins of the finest 
materials, plates full of choice fruit, and toast 
and bread and butter in great perfection. But 
in Philadelphia there was magnificance, 
and, above all, abundance, under many roofs, 
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SCAPA FLOW. 
The comic element for the month has un- 
doubtedly been supplied by the scuttling of the 


interned German fleet at Scapa Flow. One’s 
first thoughts, naturally, upon hearing the 
news, were to congratulate the naval authorities 
upon the arrangements they had made for the 
safe-keeping of the “enemy” ships. It seemed 
so child like to leave the vessels in the hands of 
German crews, under the command of German 
officers, without any sort of a guard on board— 
so like the simple sailor of tradition ! 

But the simple sailor won’t have it. He with 
eager promptitude reminds the world at large 
that he never had the opportuntty of prevent- 
ing the scuttling, that the German war-ships 
were not surrendered, but interned, and as 
such had certain rights under international law 
which precluded the proper safe-guarding of 
them, and he throws the blame on the 
statesmen who failed to secure the surrender 
instead of the internment of the “enemy”, 
fleet. | 

The incident and its sequel reveals again the 
sordid reality behind the mask of undying and 
fervid loyalty with which the Allies have endea- 
voured to hide their countenances. must as, all 
through the war, or at least until their pro- 
spects of getting licked properly “put the wind 
up ’em,” the Allied nations have been grasp- 
ing each at its own coveted share of the spoils, 
striving to occupy “enemy” territory on the 
principle that possession is nine points-of the 
international law, and because they could not 
trust each other, in spite of all the secret treaties 
—secret because they were too foul with filthy 
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trafiking to stand the light of day—so they 
could not trust each other with the German 
ships. All the talk of the ‘“‘honour of our gal- 
lant Allies” has been so much tosh. They 
have known each other for the thieves they are, 
and that is why they choose rather to trust the 
German fleet to German crews than have 
them surrendered, with the prospect that those 
to whom they were surrendered might find it 
too painful to part with them again. 

And that is why the German ships lie at the 
bottom of the ocean. 


PEACE—AND AGAIN WAR. 


As we always said they would, our masters, 
who gave us war in 1914 without in any way 
consulting the wishes of the people, have given 
us ‘‘peace”’ in their own good time in an equally 
nonchalant manner. They have made no pre- 
tence of consulting the workers, though that, 
of course, need not prevent them claiming that 
they have done so. But one thing needs to 
have special attention drawn to it. 

Already our insolent and arrogant masters 
have booked up our lives fora fresh war. In 
1914 they told us that the country was bound 
by no pledge, which proved to be a damned lie, 
but, in the triumph of their militarism, they 
make no bones about the business this time. 
They resort to no subterfuge: the workers, 
drunk with their masters’ victory, are not of 
sufficient importance to be deceived in the 
matter. All that they have to do is to jubilate 
over the fact that the signing of the Peace 
Treaty sets their masters free to proceed with 
their exploitation on lines dictated by the con- 
dition of things. . 

But there it is. If the reports of the capita- 
list Press prove correct, our democratic bosses 
have made the engagement, over and above the 
heads of the people, and when the time comes 
will call upon them to honour the pact, in the 
making of which they have not been consulted, 
and have taken no part, and to which they can 
therefore owe no allegiance. 

But there is another aspect of thecase. What 
becomes of the “league of Nations’? Is this 
pact an admission that the “League” is a mere 
phantasm, a spineless, parchment entity which 
can have no power or influence in the real world 
—the world of strife for econnmic interests? Is 
it a recognition that when the next great strug- 
gle for commercial supremacy takes place the 
“League of Nations will “bust up” into two 
opposing sections, according to those economic 
interests, and is it, therefore, indicative of the 
future stand of France, Greater Britain, and 
America against the world, and hence an attempt 
to secure commercial supremacy for these ? 
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NEWS AND VIEWS ABOUT 
RUSSIA. 


“SIX WEEKS IN RUSSIA IN 109109,” by ArTHuR 
Ransome. Paper, 2s. 6d. IL.P., S.L.P., and 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 

This interesting work by an observer who has 
recently returned from Russia consists of a 
series of short sketches descriptive of the situ- 
ation there during February and part of March 
this year. 

The position of vur Party in relation to the 
Russian insurrection receives in this book a good 
deal of justification. Much of the work consists 
of interesting though brief accounts of the per- 
sonalities of prominent characters in the revolt, 
and their opinions upon various phases of the 
situation confronting them. 

The industrial difficulties which face the 
Bolsheviks are dealt with, but so also are the 
valliant efforts being made to overcome them. 
Railways and roads are under construction ; the 
Baltic-Volga canal system has been improved 
to admit the movement of large ships; power- 
stations on a peat fuel basis are in process of 
building, and improvements in textile produc- 
tion have been made enabling the utilisation of 
the abundant supply of flax which is available. 
There is a great shortage of transport, fuel, and 
food, but the last two items have become more 
plentiful since the acquisition of the Ukrainian 
supplies. 

In the control of industrial establishments 
technical and managing experts are appointed 
by a central authority instead of being, as for- 
merly, elected by workers in the concern-—an 
important modification. 

The most important problem in Russia is, 
however, that of agriculture, and this is, unfor- 
tunately, all too briefly dealt with. One thing 
is made clear—the utter impossibility of land 
socialisation for a long period to come is now 
recognised by the Soviet Government. Let us 
quote Ransome : 


In the afternoon I met Sereda, the Commissar of Agri- 
culture.jHe insisted that their agrarian policy had been 
much misrepresented by their enemies for the purpose 
of agitation. They had no intention of any such idiocy 
as the attempt to force the peasants to give up private 
ownership. The establishment of communes was not 
to be compulsory in any way; it was to be an illus- 
trative means.of propaganda of the idea of communal 
work, not more. The main task before them was to 
raise the standard of Russian agriculture. which under 
the old system was extremely low. By working many 
of the old estates on a communal system with the best 
possible methods they hoped to dotwo things at once: 
to teach thefpeasant torealise the advantage of commu- 
nal labour, and to show him that he could himself 
get a very great deal more out of his land than he 
does. “In other ways also we are doing everything. 
we can to give direct help to the small agriculturists, 
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We have mobilised all the agricultural experts of the 
country. We are issuing a mass of simply written 
pamphlets explaining better methods of farming.” 
(Page 99-100. Italics mine.) 


According to some of our critics the Russian 
moujik needs neither force nor persuasion to 
acquiesce in the socialisation of the land, but 
those in Russia know different. Philip Price in 
his pamphlet “‘Capitalist Europe and Sucialist 
Russia,” tells us that: ‘‘the decree on land, is- 
sued by the Bolshevik Council of the People’s 
Commissaries, instantly quieted the peasants. 
They knew that the land would indeed be theirs 
if the land committees, which they controlled, 
had the handling of it.” But, we may add, 
‘‘theirs” in a different sense from that the Bol- 
sheviks intended, for on January 23rd, 1918, 
they passed the new land law which declared, 
according to Price, “All private property in land, 
minerals, water, forests, and the forces of Nature 
within the limits of the Republic are abolished 
for ever, and ‘“‘the land without any compensa- 
tion to the owners (open or hidden) becomes 
tle property of the whole people to be used for 
objects of common utility.” (Italics mine.) 

How does this decree square with the state- 
ment of Sereda as to the non-interferance with 
private peasant property ? This is one instance 
of what Ransome in more than one place refers 
to, namely, that many of the fine sounding 
Soviet decrees exist largely or wholly on paper 
owing to the difficulty of enforcing them: ‘‘the 
spirit is willing” but the materials are damned 
rotten. 

Does not the idea of model communes and 
propaganda pamphlets remind us of the work 
of Owen, Cabet, and the other Utopians who 
hoped to banish capitalism by “ good examples” ; 
by demonstrating the ‘‘superiority’’ of commu- 
nism with ‘‘model factories’ and co-operative 
colonies. Of course the conditions are vastly 
different, for the experiments in Russia: are 
undertaken with the assistance of the State 
authority, but even so, to convince tens of mil- 
lions of simi-barbarian, grossly superstitious, 
illiterate and intensely conservative peasants by 
such means is a colossal, an insuperable, task. 

Ransome reports the continuation of his 
conversation : 

I told Sereda | had heard that the peasants were 
refusing to sow more than they wanted for their own 
needs. He said that on the contrary the latest reports 
gave them the right to hope for a greater sown area 
this year than ever before, and that even more would 
have been sown if Denmark had not been prevented 
from letting them have the seed for which they had 
actually paid. I put the same question to him that I 
put to Nogin as to what they most needed ; he replied 
“Tractors.” (Page 100.) 


The first part of Sereda’s statement looks like 
an exaggeration. It probably means more hag 
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been sown than during the past four years, 
which should be pretty obvious seeing that the 
millions of peasants drawn from production for 
the Imperial army completely disorganised 
agriculture and almost brought it toa stand- 
still. But if Sereda means literally what he 
says: “more than ever before,” this would not 
be surprising, for after centuries of impoverish- 
ment both in land and products, the poorer 
peasants would indeed be fools if they did not 
use to the full their present opportunity to raise 
their level of subsistence. 

But really Sereda’s evasive reply does not 
settle Ransome’s pertinent query at all. The 
point is, can the Soviet Government assure a 
constant and automatic supply of agricultural 
products as food and jraw material whilst re- 
taining the system of peasant farming and, at 
the same time, socialising the industries of the 
towns ? 

Sereda’s last point is significant—“ Tractors.” 
Without machinery, and the consequent aboli- 
tion of the primitive, individually used tools of 
production true socialisation is impossible. The 
manufacture -or importation of agricultural 
machinery in sufficient quantities and its prac- 
tical use embodying the destruction of the 
traditional mode of production and social rela- 
tions in Russian rural !life is the only solution 
—and this will take years to accomplish. 

In an account of a conversation with Lenin 


Ransome says : 

We talked then of the antipathy of the peasants to 
compulsory Communism, and how that idea had also 
considerably whittled away. I asked him what were 
going to be the relations between the Communists of 
the towns and the property-loving peasants, and 
whether there was not great danger of antipathy 
between them, and said I regretted leaving too soon 
to see the elasticity of the Communist theories tested 
by the inevitable pressure of the peasantry. 

Lenin said that in Russia there was a pretty sharp 
distinction between the rich /peasants and the poor. 
“The only opposition we have here in Russia is di- 
rectly or indirectly due to the rich peasants. The poor, 
as soon as they are liberated from the political domi- 
nation of the rich, are on our side and are in an enor- 
mous majority.” I said that would not be so in the 
Ukraine, where property among the peasants is much 
more evenly distributed. (Lenin.) “No. And there, 
in the Ukraine, you will certainly see our policy modi- 
fied. Civil war, whatever happens, is likely to be more 
bitter in the Ukraine than elsewhere, because there 
the instinct of property has been further developed in 
the peasantry, and the minority and majority will be 


more equal. (Pp. 150-151.) 3 


Now, without pretending to any detailed 
knowledge of the situation, is not the support 
of the poor and the opposition of the rich pea- 
santry due to the fact that the Bolsheviks sup- 
port the aspirations of the poor peasants for 
larger allotments even at the expense of the 
richer peasants, aud that the latter are prevented 
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from employing wage labourers and thus culti- 
vating and making a profit upon whatever sur- 


plus land was left them, in addition to having 
to bear a heavy taxation? The support of the 


‘poor peasants does not mean that they are in 


favour of land socialisation, but that they have 
received land from the Soviet regime which was 
hitherto denied them, as well as backing against 
their would-be exploiters. 

It has been repeatedly stated in this journal 
that the Bolsheviks do not draw their power 
from a class-conscious working class. The above 
bears evidence of that, but Mr. Ransome’s book 
contains even more definite information on the 


point. Hestates that the discontent engendered ~ 


by hunger and cold was so great and wide- 
spread, though unorganised, that the non-Bol- 
shevik parties could, were they not afraid of 
reactionary invasion, use it with such effect as 
to overhtrow the Communist party. Now were 
the workers conscious supporters of Commun- 
ism it is obvious that they would easily recog- 
nise their impoverishment to be due to causes 
outside the control of any political party, and 
that neither the Social Democratic reformers nor 
the Socialist Revolutionary Anarchists can ma- 
terially alleviate their hardship. The evidence, 
on the contrary, shows that the Bolsheviks have 
proved far better organisers politically and 
economically than any of their predecessors in 
power, and that whatever improvement has 
occured is, in a measure, due to them. 

Most of the Bolshevik leaders seem to think 
that England is on the verge of a Socialist revo- 
lution, and Lenin in an amusing sentence quoted 
by Ransome declared that “Ramsay Macdonald 
will try to [stop it] at the last minute.” We 
here, however, know only too painfully how 
mistaken the Russian revolutionaries are. Let 
those who think it possible for a minority of 
workers here to seize political power in the way 
the Bolsheviks successfully adopted in Russia, 
ponder over the words of Meshtcheriskov, 
quoted by Mr. Ransome on page 58 of his book. 


This old Siberian exile, who has recently visited | 


England, says: 

In the West, if there is revolution, they will use 
artillery at once, and wipe out whole districts. The 
governing classes in the West are determined and 
organised in a way our home-grown capitalists never 
were. The autocracy never allowed them to organise, 
so, when the autocracy itself fell, our task was com- 
paratively easy. There was nothing in the way. It 
will not be like that in Germany. 


The suppression and massacre of the Sparta- 
cists in Berlin, Munich, and elsewhere in Ger- 
many proved this judgment correct. 

Let the revolutionary workers of this country 
continue their urgent task of agitation, educa- 
tion, and organisation for the day when, having 
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full control of the armed forces of society 
through the only source of that power—the 
State machinery —they will be enabled to handle 
in no uncertain fashion the pro-slavery revolt 
of the present ruling parasites and their allies, 
and proceed with the only method of proletarian 
emancipation, the ownership and control by the 
community of the means of life. 

R. W. Hovstey. 


INTOLERANCE, 


The charge is often levelled against Socialists 
that they are ‘‘intolerant.” It is said that they 
are not prepared to find excuses for anybody or 
anything and that they are bigoted to the exclu- 
sion even of justice. If it is meant that Socialsts 
are not tolerant of society the label is justified ; 
but our detractors do not mean that alone. 

They go on to say that we let our distaste for 
society manifest itself in every personal action. 
That, perhaps, is again true up to a certain 
point. A Socialist should not allow any occur- 
ence to pass without applying to it his Socialist 
reasoning. Thus it follows that a Socialist 
must place a different construction from the 
ordinary man on the majority of things that 
occur in the daily life of the world. To take one 
instance, a man might objectito a strike in any 
particular industry because it affects his per- 
sonal comfort. He knows nothing of the econo- 
mic war, of the laws which govern capitalist 
society and produce strikes and “industrial 
unrest.” But the Socialist, though his personal 
comfort may also be affected adversely, is forced 
by reason of his knowledge of the forces that 
work in society, to take up a different attitude. 
Therefore, since at present the great majority of 
mankind is not Socialist, it follows that the 
views of a Socialist must be unpopular views. 
And since there is precious little that happens 

to-day that a class-conscious worker could con- 
done or approve of, he earns from his fellows 
the epithet “intolerant.” 

_ When a jingo fanatic on the eve of war assas- 
sinated Jaures and was placed on trial he was 
acquitted, but when a young Anarchist shot at 
—end failed to kill—Clemenceau, whom he 
considered the enemy of the working class, he 
was sentenced to death. Surely this could be 
called intolerance? Again, all the obstacles 
that the capitalist class place in the way of the 


advancement of riat towards their 
emancipation, a) the slime and mud that they 
cast at advanced thinkers, all the ridicule that 


they attempt to heap on Socialist thought, indi- 
cate that they are intolerant also. It therefore 
appears that the Socialist and the capitalist are 
intolerant of one another. This leaves only the 
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worker who is not class-conscious, tolerant. 
And what does his tolerance do for him ? 

It makes him accept his slavery, degradation 
and insecurity of livelihood almost without a 
murmur. It reconciles him to slums, bad food, 
and a monotonous life relieved by no real plea- 
sure, and burdened with sorrow. It blinds him 
to his sordid environment and makes him deaf 
to his children’s cries. It keeps him docile and 
makes him willing to produce wealth that his 
masters sball enjoy, stultifies his imagination of 
what life should be like, and stifles his desire 
to improve his condition. 

Thus it is only intolerance that will serve the 
turn of tne working class. Not only the into- 
lerance that disgruntles, but the intolerance 
that makes one long to be up and doing some- 
thing to make things tolarable. 

Until the working class decide upon intoler- 
ance, therefore, they will not better their slave 
condition. When they do achieve intolerance 
they will not be far from achieving as well 
their emancipation. Siebeas: 


TWO PAGES OF S.L.P. HISTORY, 


In the June issue of the “Socialist” appears 
an amusing little skit, the most amusing part 
of which, however, is the sequel which lack of 
space compelled our contemporary to leave out. 
Fortunately, however, we havea. odd corner in 
which to complete the tale. 7 

Three ‘“boozy-looking demobilised scroun- 
gers” were leaning against the bar bragging of 
what they had done in the war, when Mr. Dan 
Dusty, a well-known member of our contempo- 
rary’s editorial staff, got the pip, and opened 
his mouth and spake thusly . 

“You're all three heroes, right enough ; that’s 
what you want to show, ain't it? You,ve all 
been out in France, dressed up by the capitalists 
- , to fight for their interests and spoil yer own. 
Ain't that clever ! Equal to the glory of 
Julius Cesar, I calls it. Got about as much 
sense a8 a blooming coolie what claps his pretty 
little black hands for joy because his master 
ain’t quite flogged him to death. You’re 
demobilised with a quid or two or buried in yer 
khaki, just as you was so gloriously shot by the 
other working man, labeled German, as big a 
fool as you... .” 

And this is what, but for us would have been 
lost to the world : 

Beeriest-looking Scrounger: ‘“‘Yus, matey, 
we're dam fools, and no mistake about it. But 
its like your dam cheek to say so, seeing that 
we only joined up because YOUR paper told 
us we ought to do so—here, don’t go.” 

4 A. E. J. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DO WORKING-CLASS CONDITIONS TEND 
TO GROW WORSE? 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear Sir,—The readers of your paper frequently let 
upon the statement that the “condition of the working 
class tends to grow worse,” but one looks in vain for 
verification of the statement. 

Do better houses and rapid transit not brighten and 
better the lot of those sections of the working class 
who take advantage of them, say, by residing in the 
outlying districts of the larger cities, where modern 
houses and domestic conveniences are so much more 
congenial than in the slums of the city proper? Do 
not all the efforts made by local and national autho- 
rities to effect improvements in health, houses, travel, 
industrial relationships, unemployed donations, for 
the working class count for nothing? Have the hous- 
ing conditions of the whole working class of England 
improved none since the commencement of the indus- 
trial era, even in the present century ? I declare they 
have. There may be vey bad spots upon which you 
could possibly lay your finger, but is it a reasonable 
claim to make now-a-days that conditions are worse 
than they were*twenty years ago. 

It does not refute my point to say that it but 
amounts to gilded chains, or that it makes more effi- 
cient slaves, which answer seems to me but admissions 
that the conditions under which the working class live 
and labour are better to-day than formerly. Yet we 
repeatedly read in the ‘‘S.S.” that the conditions of 
the working class tend to grow worse, also that we as 
a working class are worse off. We are no‘, and I 
speak as one of the workers. 

Is it not also a fact the natural concomitant of 
economic progress is to make more efficient the workers 
which compel improvements in their conditions of 
life? Is not that a bettering of conditions rather than 
its reverse? And it isnot always that these reforms 
are effected by agitation. Were the unemployment 
donations wrung from the capitalist class? I think 
they were not. Is the new Ministry of Health wrung 
from them? Rather is it a concession made by the 
capitalist class to effect a more virile and healthy race 
of workers—perhaps advantageous to the former in 
the end; still, the advantage gained by the workers 

disproves the repeated statement in the “S.S.” that 
the conditions of the working class tend to grow 
worse.— Yours, etc. A. WEBSTER. 

Our correspondent in the last part of his 
letter ‘shows the absurdity of his statements 
in the first part. We will, however, proceed in 
the usual manner, taking his points one by one 
before dealing with his general statement as to 
the conditions of the whole working class. 

His most preposterous claim is “improvement 
in Industrial Relationships.” The growing an- 
tagonism and the increasing bitterness between 
masters and workers in every occupation and 
industry, because it is universal and affects the 
bulk of the workers, gives the lie to it. But 
apart from that fact there has been an accu- 
mulating mess of evidence, coming from the 
capitalist side, that exploitation becomes more 
thorough and business-like, leaving no room for 
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sentiment. The brutal relationship between 
employers and workers has for several years 
been a constant theme with every capitalist rag 
from the ‘“‘Times” to “John Bull,” to the tune 
of ‘‘never again” ; and the outcome has been 
‘Whitley Councils” and ‘‘ Welfare Committees” 
that have aroused the suspicion of the workers, 
and are in bad odour with them everywhere. 
The nature of modern industry makes unem- 
ployed donations a necessity to the exploiting 
class. In the first place capitalist production 
requires an army of unemployed to keep down 
wages, and that unemployed army must be 
maintained. In the second place trade is sub- 
ject to fluctuations in volume, and the workers 
must be available when it is necessary to increase 
production. The problem for the exploiting 
class is, therefore, to maintain the unemployed 


- at astandard that will not seriously impair their 


efficiency, while, at the same time, it places 
them under the necessity of seeking work. This 
is effected by the present system of granting 
donations for a limited number of weeks in each 
year. The donation not being sufficient in it- 
self to satisfy the barest requirements, and 
being immediately stopped if the recipient 
refuses work. it is easily seen that the whole 
scheme is a cheap method of maintaining the 
unemployed army for the contingencies of trade 
and as a weapon to keep down wages. 

In his remarks on housing our correspondent 
is most unfortunate. Overcrowding is worse 
now than it has been throughout all the twenty 
years he mentions. So much is this admitted 
that the subject takes first place among all the 
scandals on every body’s tongue to-day. 

Addressing a conference at Nottingham on 
the 16th June, Dr. Addison, President of the 
Local Government Board, said: “In vast num- 
bers of our industrial centres people were now 
being compelled, through shortage of houses, 
to herd together in a manner it was disgusting 
to think of.” ) 

One of the most significant facts in connection 
with the proposals to build more houses for the 
workers is the recognition by the Government 
that wages are so low that it will be impossible 
to charge what is called an economic rent— 
surely in itself a powerful commentary on work- 
ing-class conditions generally. 

With reference to “travel,” itis perfectly true 
that several millions of workers during the last 
five years have had exceptional opportunities of 
seeing the world, while endeavouring to annex 
more of it for their masters. But the majority 
are glad to be back in the slums and factories, 
with the slender facilities they had previously, 
paying sixpence a week toward the annual 
beanfeast, or denying themselves many com- 
forts in order to spend an uncomfortable week 
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or so at the nearest overcrowded seasid rt’ 
The “rapid transit for those ig agetd 
lying districts” is also more or less of a fraud 
while those depending upon it have to wait 
their turn in long lines, watching the vehicles 
come and go. Even when there are no break- 
downs the time taken up in waiting and travel- 
ling is considerable, and must be regarded as 
an addition to the working day and consequent! 
as shortening the time for rest and ey 
Hens it is on extremely doubtful “advantage” 
o live in the slums on th i 
industri vee 6 outskirts of large 
There is only one other point: “ 
Ministry of Health,” but this, like all ‘hg sue 
has been replied to in the general sense by Mr. 
Webster himself. Economic progress, he says, 
demands higher efficiency, which is impossible 
without improved conditions. He argucs that 
the growing efficiency of the workers is evidence 
of their improved conditions of life, in spite of 
the fact that higher efficiency is everywhere 
insisted upon, at the present moment, as a pre- 
liminary to improved conditions. The truth is 
of course, that the workers are driven, through 
increasing unemployment and competition, to 
submit to a more intensive exploitation. 
But even if we admit that the improvements 


"he mentions have materialised, he still is up 


against the fact that they are introduced by the 
exploiting class in order to extract more surplus 
value from the workers—and surplus value 
representing more wealth than the workers 
consume through their improvements. While 
the workers submit to this process their exploi- 
tation intensifies, their slavery becomes ‘more 
degrading, and their dependence on the exploi- 
ting class is increased. Exploitation is the 
cause of poverty and the extent of exploitation 
is the measure of poverty. 
_ Fed on potatoes, the life object of the workers 
is to produce wealth for the master class: fed 
on bully beef and custard all their energies are 
conliscated for the same purpose. If the quality 
or quantity of food the worker obtains deter- 
mines the amount of surplus value, its provision 
can safely be left to the capitalists ; there is no 
necessity to “wring” concessions of such a 
character from them. The advantage to them- 
selves is clear. It is a parallel case with the 
fertilizing of land to produce a better crop. 
While the workers submit to exploitation 
they are subject to numerous experiments 
carried out over their heads. The continual 
changes in the means and methods of production 
call for modification ‘in the structure of society 
Confronted with new problems at each economic 
turn, new institutions must be devised to pre- 
serve the equilibrium of capitalist society. Our 
correspondent says it does not refute his points 
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to say that ‘“‘it makes them more efficient 


slaves.” Yet all the points raised by him are 
effectively replied toin that sentence. He admits 
as much when he says that the object of the 
capitalist class is “to effect a more virile and 
healthy race of workers,” i.e., wageslaves. And 
their real purpose he admits when he says— 
perhaps advantageous to the capitalists in the 
end.” If the object of such ‘‘concessions”’ is 
more complete and extensive exploitation, their 
true nature is at once revealed as a campaign 
against the workers, increasing their poverty, 
insecurity, and wretchedness. F. F, 


THE “BOLSHIES” AGAIN, 
TO THE EDITORS. 

“Sirs,—the writers of your paper are cartainly 
entertaining in their aptness for attempting to 
discount any display of working-class solidarity 
or effort to overthrow the capitalist sysstem. 
With a zest that is hardly excelled by the hire- 
ling journalists of the kept Press they wontonly 
attack . .” (There is a lot of this sort of thing 
which, since it neither hurts us nor helps our 
correspondent, is mere space-wasting tripe. Mr. 
Ward may find it acceptable to a Northern con- 
temporary, but we have something better to fill 
our columns with,—Eds. ‘‘S.S.”) “Your leader 
on Russia offers a case in point, or perhaps I 
should write your leader on the S.L.P. 

‘We are asked ‘On what do the Bolshevist 
leaders depend for their strength? Certainly 
not on a class-conscious working class. To talk 
about the millions of Socialist books and pam- 
phlets being printed in Russia is beside the 
question, since 70 per cent. of the people will 
need to be taught to read them. The peasantry 
—the backbone of the country, on whom the 
movement must ultimately rest—cammot under- 
stand Socialism, for in the first place they are 
generally illiterateand cannot have read Social- 
ist literature ; in the second place they are so 

isolated and have been so under official guar- 
dianship, that it is altogether unlikely that 
Socialist propaganda has been carried on among 
them. How is it possible that they can see sound 
reasoning in the proposal that they shall grow 
the food for the whole people and receive in 
return such few products of the factories as 
they have need of ?’ 

“This statement needs analysis. Granted that 
capitalism was comparatively weak in Russia, it 
is nevertheless perfectly obvious that class-con- 
scious workers, albeit a minority, were respon- 
sible for the overthrow of the Bourgeois. These 
workers have undoubtedly taken full advantage 
of their unique position, and are able to record 
practically a complete cessation of capitalist 
propaganda. In the towns and toa great extent 
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in the provinces the newspapers, theatres, and 
all educational facilities have been utilised for 
the purpose of propagating Socialist views. 
Imagine, if your jaundiced vision permits, the 
result of a complete change of front in all our 
propagandist agencies in this country through 
Socialist seizure of the Press. We are reminded 
that a great percentage of the Russian people 
cannot read. Surely lack of ability to read does 
not necessarily imply lack {of sufficient intelli- 
ence to grasp the simple principles of Socialism. 

“Instructed orally, there is no earthly reason 
why the simple peasant should not realise the 
necessity for the obliteration of exploitation. 
as So far as the Bolsheyists are concerned 
we may safely assume that they have conducted 
wide-spread oral campaigns without the orga- 
nised obstruction we meet with in this country. 

“Regarding the land question, it would be folly 
to imagine that revolutionaries of the quality of 
our Russian comrades have not produced a 
workable scheme of co-operative farming as a 
transitional measure. 

“The wise-acres of your party inform us that 
the peasants’ wants end with their few simple 
tools and their boots. Ye gods! a peasant clad 
in boots but minus the proverbial fig leaf enters 
into our dreams for ever. 

“The statement that no evidence ¢ xists as to 
an attempt to establish Socialism in Russia is 
probably intended to be taken as S.P. humour. 

. If owing to the supineness and cowardice 
of workers in Western Europe the international 
capitalists ultimately smash the Socialist Re- 
public of Russia we may be sure that wholesale 
massacres of revolutionary workers will follow. 

“Yours, HaroLD Warp. 
*,*When our correspondent wrote that our 
statement needed analysing we expected him to 
proceed with the analysis. Instead of which he 
simply denies a few asseverations, makes a few 
assumptions, and treats us toa number of asser- 
tions, without troubling to provide reasons, jus- 
tification, or evidence to support his remarks. 

We stated that the Bolshevik leaders do not 
depend for their strength upon a revolutionary 
working CLASS; our critic declares that class- 
conscious workers were responsible for the over- 
throw of the Bourgeois—quitea different thing. 
Without ascribing to the statement we may pass 
on, for it is quite immaterial whether a mino- 
rity of class-conscious workers were responsible 
for the overthrow of the Bourgeoisie or not. The 
point is, on what do they depend for their 
strength ? Our statement on that point is what 
our critic should have ‘“‘analysed”’— he leaves 
it severely alone. a 

Mr. Ward states that the Bolsheviks have 
utilised all educational facilities for the purpose 
of propagating Socialist views. But we have 
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never denied that. Nevertheless we ask our 
critic for his evidence. There are plenty of 
people in this country propagating views which 
they fondly imagine are Socialist views, but 
which are in reality anti-Socialist. We challenge 
Mr. Ward to prove his statement. 

As our correspondent says, lack of ability to 
read does not necessarily imply lack of suffi- 
cient intelligence to grasp the simple principles 
of Socialism. Who said it did? And if the 
illiterate were stone deaf also, the same remark 
would apply, but it is hard to imagine how the 
simple principles of Socialism could be commu- 
nicated to such people. 

“Instructed orally,” we are next told, “there 
is no earthly reason why the simple peasant 
should not realise the necessity for the obliter- 
ation of exploitation.” What a wonderful fellow 
is Mr. Ward for stating truths (perhaps) which 
get us no further. Abolition of exploitation and 
Socialism are not exactly synonymous. The 


‘peasant would probably conceive exploitation 


to be abolished under a system which secured 
him enough land to obtain his living upon, so 
that he had no need to work for a master, and 
an incidence of taxation such as he considered 
fair. This, however, is a very different thing 
from realising the necessity for establishing 
Socialism. 

If Mr. Ward’s statement that there is no 
earthly reason why the peasant should not 
realise the necessity for the abolition of exploi- 
tation is true (and he would be on safer ground 
in telling us that he knows of no reason rather 
than affirming non-existence dogmatically) we 
can, at all events, give him ample and cogent 
reasons why the peasant of Russia is not likely 
prove an easy convert to Socialism. 

Speaking generally, he has had land enough 
to enable him produce part of his living, but so 
little as to compel him to work for wages also. 
The ruling powers have put upon his shoulders 
enormous taxation, amounting in some cases to 
90 per cent. of the produce of his land. To pay 
these taxes he has been compelled to mortgage 
his future labour upon terms of almost incre- 
dible brutality. So sooner or later the peasant’s 
awful slavery has culminated in the loss of all 
he possessed, and commonly with him making 
the acquaintance of the tax-gatherer’s knout. 

What is likely to happen when the Socialist 
missionary begins to expound the “simple 
principles of Socialism” to these men? The 
sources of all their troubles, as far as they can 
see, have been the tax collector and the usurer. 
They know that, given an economic holding, 
that is, enough Jand to provide for their needs, 

and relieved of the incubus of the taxes, and set 
free from the grasp of the usurer, whose toils 
they are already in, they have no difficulty in 
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gaining their livelihood. The exploitation of 
the factories they could hardly understand, and 
could hardly be expected to be deeply inter- 
ested in if they did. To talk to them of the 
socialisation of the means of production would 
be like talking astronomy toa monkey. Their 
own solution to their own troubles stands too 
near, is too clear, simple, and sure, for them to 
be able to see beyond it. All they want is 
possession of the land and freedom from crush- 
ing taxes, and so plainly would this present 
itself as the cure for their troubles that the 
Socialist propagandist would have a almost 
hopeless task to convert them to his views. 
What could you offer the Russian peasant in 
the name of Socialism that he would appreciate ? 
Education for himself ?—He would not consider 
it worth the trouble; for his children ?—He 
would think‘ them better at work than wasting 
their time over that for which they have no use. 
Art ?—it would be an unknown language to 
him. Leisure ?— Ah! he could understand that, 
but who could convince him that |by making 


- his land the property of the community and 


forcing him to surrender to the community the 
products of his toil, he was going to get more 
leisure ? | 

It is not the man who produces sverteing for 
himself that you can convince of the need for 
Socialism (for in fact it is not necessary to,him) 
but the man who produces nothing for himself 
—which is what we meant when we said that 
only those to whom the world is necessary can 
be ripe for Socialism. 

This brings us to our correspondent’s attempt 
to get a cheap sneer out of our statement that 
the Russian peasant’s wants end with his few 
simple tools and his boots. But in the origirial 
text that statement followed immediately upon 
the reference to the products of the factories 
quoted by Mr. Ward, while the words which 
immediately follow were: ‘All else, practically, 
they produce for themselves.” This context 
leaves no doubt as to our meaning, and shows 
our criaic’s quotation to be utterly dishonest. 
There is, of course, the alternative that he is a 
fool, but it would be uncomplimentary to 
assume that. Lo 

If Mr. Ward thinks that the Bolsheviks have 
been able, in the short time at their dispossal, 
to find and train the scores of thousands of 
speakers who would be necessary to reach this 
vast mass of semi-barbarian humanity, scattered 
in tiny villages through immense distances, 
with bad means of transit in the summer and 
no chance to speak in the winter, then, frankly, 
we do not. And if they had found them we are 
sure, judging from our own experience of the 
enormous labour of converting to Socialist as- 
sent much more suitable material, that they 
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would need many years of toil even to break 
down fierce and general opposition. The more 
clearly they made the peasants understand that 
they proposed to make their land communal 
property, the more furiously would their resent- 
ment burn. 

Like most of our critics upon this matter, 
Mr. Ward safely assumes this and supposes that. 
He tells us that “it would be folly not to ima- 
gine that revolutionaries of the quality of our 
Russian comrades have not produced a workable 
scheme of co-operative farming as a transitional 
measure.” Some people, of course, think it folly 
not to imagine anything that will help their 
argument or cover their lack of it. 

Lastly, ‘‘the supineness and cowardice of the 
workers of Western Europe,” or, to put it more 
correctly, their political ignorance, is just one 
of those important. factors which must enter into 
the calculations of level-headed revolutionaries 
of Russia and this country alike. The recent 
elections, both in teis country and in Germany, 
shows the depth of this political ignorance, and 
a great responsibility rests upon those who 
would lead the Bolsheviks to rely upon assist- 
ance that they cannot receive, and a spirit of 
revolt in other countries which does not exist. 

Ep. Com. 


PAST CLASS STRUGGLES—Continued. 


‘A most sinful feast again,’ John Adams wrote, 
‘everything which could delight the eye or allure 
the taste. Curds and creams, jellies, sweetmeats 
of various sorts, twenty sorts of tarts, fools, tri- 
fles, floating islands, and whipped sillabubs. 
These dainties were washed down with floods 
of Madeira.’” (Trevelyan, vol I., p. 225.) 

Such were the poor down-trodden whose souls 
the times were trying (according to Thomas 
Paine), and who proposed vindicating the 
Rights of Man! Another comic tragedy was in 
process of production upon the stage of history. 
In relation to the above it is well to remember 
that the vast majority of the population at that 
time (excluding Indians) was composed of poor 
whites and slaves both black and white. 

To prosecute the war the English proceeded 
to engage German mercenaries and disaffected 
Americans. By the offer of freedom to inden- 
tured servants they attracted many to their 
ranks’ so that the rebels were compelled to offer 
the same inducement. 

The stock jobbery and wrangles of the Eng- 
lish capitalists, in the attempt of each to make 
the war as lucrative as possible to himself, put 
England out of the running from thestart. On 
the American side similar jobbery prevailed. I 
will quote Washington’s own words: 

Such a dearth of public spirit, and such want of vir. 
tue; such stock-jobbing, and fertility in all the low 
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urts to obtain advanjages of one kind or another in 
this great change of military arrangement, I never 
saw before, and I pray God’s mercy that I may never 
see again. (Trevelyan, Vol. I., p. 403.) 

His letters during the war are full of similar 
complaints. All along he complains of the 
enormous desertions, sometimes of whole regi- 
ments, and of the difficulty of getting recruits. 
High bounties had to be offered by the different 
States before the various armies could be raised, 
and immediately their term of service was up 
they departed. 

On both sides the aid of the Indians was 
extensively employed, and they were urged on 
by bribes to acts of the greatest barbarity. ~ 

The gentle refinement of {Washington, the 
glorious example of American schoolboys of to- 
day, may be judged by the following : 

During the summer (August and September, 1779) 
a terrible revenge was taken on the Iroquois for the 
Wyoming massacres by General Sullivan, who with 
5,000 men devastated their whole country between the 

usquehannah and. Genesee rivers,—covered, we are 
told, with “pleasant villages and luxurient corn- 
fields” —burning every village, giving no quarter. At 
one village, which is termed the “metropolis of the 
Genesee Valley,” no less than 160,000 bushels of corn 
were destroyed. The Indians were pursued as far as 
the British fort of Niagra, and Indian agriculture was 
destroyed throughout the district. The total Ameri- 
can loss did not exceed 40 men. The responsibility 
for these cruel measures lies at Washington’s own door. 
His instructions to General Sullivan (May 31st) were 
“that the country may not be merely over-run, but 
destroyed.” (Ludlow, p. 164.) 

At length England agreed to evacuate Ame- 
rica. It is noteworthy to mention (bearing in 
mind the much-vaunted Rights of Man) that 
one of the articles in the final capitulation 
stipulated the restoration of slaves and “pro- 
hibited the British from carrying away any 
Negroes or other property of the inhabitants.” 

Such was the great American Revolution. At 
bottom it was a fight between the privileged 
class of America and England to decide who 
should enjoy the wealth wrung from the slaves 
of both colours. 

In early times to have imported free workers 
into America would not have sufficed for the 
needs of the privileged class, as the workers 
would have spread far and wide and gained 
their subsistence without working for a master. 
Hence workers had to be introduced in two 
particular forms of servitude (chattel slavery 
aud indentured service) which tied them to 
their particular masters for a definite period or 
for life. | 

Long after the Revolution these forms. of 
servitude continued. When economic develop- 
ment had rendered wage labour possible and 
more profitable, then the old forms of slavery 
disappeared. GILAMO. 
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That society 48 at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living (i.e., land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of the master class, by the conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by the 
whole people. _ 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. a 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociatist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 

muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 
al 
Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


a 
Published by THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain. 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1 & Printed by A, SUCKLING 156 High St. 
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ALADINS' LAMP. 


ANOTHER CONJUROR FAILS. } 


“THE NEW WAY. TO PAY OLD DEBTS, TO 


FIND NEW MONEY, AND REDUCE TAXA- 


TION.” By Joun T. Day, Editor of the “Shoe 
and Leather Record.” 


In the above pamphlet Mr. Day, like most 
capitalist writers on economic subjects, makes 
; quite a number of ill-consi- 
The Sign gored statements, easily seen 
of the to be false or absurd. Most of 
Loose Jaw. these statements are unsup- 
ported by evidence of any 
kind, and no reasoning whatever is attempted 
to justify them. Sometimes in a further state- 
ment the author even supplies evidence, uncon- 
sciously, that exposes his previous utterances, 
as, for instance, when he says that “Money is 
only counters,” and further on explains that 
“When we send money abroad in settlement of 
international balances, it goes as metal and not 
as money. It may or may not have been minted 
into sovereigns, but if it has it is more likely 
than not to be melted down at the end of its 
journey.” 7 
Surely this is direct and conclusive evidence 
that the metal contained in a sovereign is equal 
to the value stamped on its face. All Mr. Day’s 
subsequent jeers at the gold standard, therefore, 
fall flat, because gold as a standard of price is 
real value, and the sovereign, being the unit of 
measure, is exchangable for other forms of 
wealth in multiples or fractions of itself. 
‘ ‘For the same reason our 
The Frailty suthor'sstatement that “paper 
of money is as good as any other 
Bradburys. for internal purposes” is only 
true up to acertain point and 
under favourable conditions. But why a differ- 
ence between internal and external purposes ? 
If it is lack of confidence which makes gold 
international money, then lack of confidence in 
the home government, industrial crises, or 
financial panic, will transform credit notes into 
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mere “scraps of paper,” and gold immediately 
asserts itself as the only general equivalent em- 
bodying value—the only equivalent desired 
because its value is the result of embodied 


labour, which, of course, is the only source of 


exchange value. Oredit in all its forms is only 


A Definition pay in the recognised medium 
of of exchange. Neither commo- 
“Tick,” _dities that are unsaleable, nor 
businesses that are redundant, 

are acceptable as equivalent or as security. 

The credit system, therefore, depends for its 
stability on expanding trade. Directly markets 
show signs of failure to absorb the increasing 
mass of commodities flung indiscriminately 
upon them, up goes the bank rate. If this does 
not restrict production, a certain proportion of 
commodities become unsaleable, prices fall, 
small capitalists, unable to pay the high rate of 
interest or push their sales by extensive adver- 
tising, are the first to go to the wall—hence their 
agitation for “cheap money.” | 

Mr. Day, as a champion of the smaller fish 
in the capitalist sea, is desirous of Saving these 
smaller fish from the cannibal greed of the 
bigger fish, who in every industrial crisis scoop 
them up wholesale through bankruptcy. He, 
therefore, calls upon the Government to natio- 
nalise the Bank of England and provide State 
credit, i.e., provide the smaller capitalists with 

| the necessary capital to carry on 

The production in spite of a falling 

Finger of mane — ’ 

, ut the large capitalists 

whi reply, in the language of Mal- 
thus, that the world is for the fittest, and when 
the world’s commerce is convulsed with repeated 
shocks that shake down business houses in 
every crisis, a divine purpose is revealed be- 
cause the big concerns, with their wider scope, 
can effect economies in production and cheapen 
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commodities for all mankind. To the small 
_ capitalists, as to the large, exploitation of the 
workers is natural, and is a necessary part of 
what would be the best of all possible systems, 
if they could only retain the under. 

The predicament in which the small capi- 
talists find themselves is due entirely to the 
natural development of the capitalist system. 
Competition between capitalists for 6 limited 
market must necessarily result in the success of 
those who operate with the largest amounts of 
capital. see this truth emphasised daily, 
ah concerns acquiring others in competition 

them and amalgamating into groups with 


the object of controlling entire industries or 
markets. . 

The extinction of the small capitalist is no 
concern of the workers. Their immediate 
concern is how to escape exploitation altogether. 
If they side with him and endeavour. to stop the 
pee of the big concerns, their action must 


as futile and foolish as was that of the 
Luddites, who sought to hinder the march of 
machine production by smashing few of the 
machines. It is no more possible to arrest the 
development of a social system than it is to re- 
establish the conditions of a former period or 


system. 

a the United States a movement against the 
trusts has been on foot for years. A number of 
Acts have been placed on the Statute Book and, 
as one writer put it, “there is a growing hosti- 
lity towards wealth”; but the power of the 
trusta has not diminished, and the amalgama- 
tion and absorption still go on. 

In this country men like Mr. Day, instead of 
agitating against trusts, invent wonderful 
schemes for providing unlimited credit. Much 
more marvellous than the slave of the magic 
lamp, who only created wealth from nothing, 
he would transform the national debt—which 
ig on the wrong side of nothing—into its equi- 
valent of assets, or real wealth, by a magic 8y8- 
tem of book-keeping all his own. 

Briefly, Mr. Day’s idea is “that the Bank of 
England should be nationalised. That the 
Treasury should offer. to exchange outstanding 
war bonds for what might be called national 
credit bonds, bearing a higher face value, but 
carrying no interest. These would be received 
at the Bank of England, and credit given for 
them at their face value. Thus the Bank and 
the Treasury would be as it were two pockets 
of the same garment, and when and whether 


the debt was paid to the Bank would be of little . 


consequence. Jite~whole transition would be 
merely a matter of book-keeping. No money 
would pass. Consequently, the entite debt 
might be quickly wiped out, in form as well as 
in substance. without 8 penny being raised by 
taxation.” 
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If the matter were as simple as this the ques- 
tion might well be asked, why did not the 
Government print credit and treasury notes for 
the payment of everything they needed to pro- 
secute the war?’ Mr. Day’s scheme is the same 
in substance, the only difference being that he 
defers its adoption till after the war and in- 
creases the face value of the bonds by three per 


cent. 

Those capitalists who availed themselves of 
the offer would gain the three per cent., but in 
doing so would renounce the interest periodi- 
cally due to them, while at the same time their 
opportunities for investment would diminish 
as the amount withdrawn in this way increased. 
It must be obvious that no bank would receive 
and pay interest on credit or treasury notes 
unless a large percentage could be profitably 
loaned by them. The result would be a dimi- 
nution, and possibly the disappearance, of 
sniterest on deposits. Mr. Day would, in any 
case, have not only cheap money, but, as the 
experiment progressed, vast quantities of idle 
money. | | 

Of course, the scheme could never get as far 
as this. Some of the small capitalists, already 
tired of their five per cent. patriotism and hard 
up for capital, might avail themselves of it, but 
the vast majority would hang on to their five _ 
per cent. until they could see opportunities of 
using their capital in the ordinary way of ex- 
ploitation for a higher retarn. 

Mr. Day’s new way to pay old debts, etc., 80 
far as he is concerned, is an “Arabian Nights” 
dream. It must remain a dream because the 
big financiers and capitalists, who in group 
form control the political machinery in every 
country, actually use the bank rate as a brake 
on production. When the world’s markets are 
saturated with commodities and demand begins 
to slacken, they beat the smaller capitalists out 
of the market with their high rate of interest 
and ensure for themselves the bulk of the 
trade. 

But who gets the trade, or who pays the 
taxes, or the national debt, is of small interest 
to the working class. They can neither pay out 
of wages based on the cost of living, nor obtain 
anything more from trade than such wages. 
Their obvious course 18, therefore, to under- 
stand why it is that, although they produce all 
the national wealth, their share is a bare living, 
wage. 

rge and small capitalists are united in one 
class to exploit the working class. The elimi- 
nation of the small capitalists, or the more 
equitable distribution of trade, or capital, among 
capitalists generally, matters nothing to the 
workers. The more closely the latter examine 
all such qoestee the more convinced will they 
become that, for them, the one question that 
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their emancipation and institute a system where 
social production will be accompanied by social 
ownership ; in a word, Socialism. Join up and 
work for it. ae 


“Never again!” and we are going to make 
- “England a land fit for heroes” may be good | 
stunts for a while, but the day of reckoning 
must come. Have I not scriptural authority 
for saying “Behold, what a man soweth that 
shall he Sai reap”? And in order to stave off 
the day of reckoning Lid. George and his gang 
are obliged to resort to camouflage and smoke 
screens in quick succession. One day it is a 
commission to try and pacify the miners ; then 
on the subject o labour unrest and the high 
cost of living he steps into the shoes of Old 
Moore and kids his audience that all will be 
well in the Summer. To quote his own words— 
“By the Summer I hope that the cost of living 
in a working man’s household will have gone 
down by about 4s. a week.” Then we get the 
theatrical performance in the Commons about 
the Kaiser to be tried. Once upon a time he 
was to hang! Almost every week some sort of 
show is arranged in order to divert the atten- 
tion of the masses. Cavell and Fryatt proces- 
sions are arranged. ‘Trafalgar Square is 
decorated for Joy Loan week. Inspections of 
the troops seems to be a very important item 
now that ‘‘we have crushed this horrible night- 
mare of Prussian militarism.” _ 


And so the game goes on, and side by side 
with it come the illustrations which go to show 
that the speakers who give utterance to the 
phrases quoted in the beginning of tlie previous 
paragraph, are talking with their tongues in 
their cheeks. I have newspaper extracts from 
various sources which would fill a whole issue 
of this journal relating to the way capitalism 
rewards its heroes. 

One organisation recently founded for the 
benefit of ex-service men, states in an announce- 
ment concerning its activities, that— 

Over 36,000 soldiers had been invalided out of the 
Army with nerve trouble, and vearly 6,000 were in 
pauper lunatic asylums, due to war service at the 
beginning of the present year. Since then the num- 

| henna very largely increased, and it is still increasing 
aily. 

The country is teeming with ex-service men suffer- 
ing from physical and mental instability, who are in 
danger of becoming derelicts. In many cases they 
must ultimately drift into asylums unless they are 
taken in hand at once. I am convinced that nothing 
equal to the emergency will be done by the Govern- 
ment alone.”—“ Daily News,” July 11th, rgr19. 

That the discharged and demobilised men 
are beginning to realise that they have been 
spoofed is evidenced by their refusal to take part 
in the various “pease festivities’ and in the 


11th, 1919. 


August, 1919. 


—————___ — 


- resolutions passed in various parts of the coun- 


try protesting about the treatment meted out to 


.them. It all helps. 


One other case from the same newspaper and 
in the same issue— 

After serving in the Army, Jchn Smith was dis- 
charged a few weeks ago. His efforts to find work as 
a porter were not successful and he was pices up in 
Greenwich by the L.C.C. Ambulance dervice in a 
deplorable state of destitution and starvation. 

The newspaper account goes on to say that 
after receiving attention he was taken to the 
infirmary, where “everything is being done to 
make him comfortable.” This beautifully illus- 
trates how safe the world has been made for 
democracy. After fighting for freedom this 
soldier’s only reward is the freedom to starve. 

<fe 

“People who say there will be no more war 
are mistaken: You must keep up drill and 
a keen spirit, as you will bein the fighting next 
time.’ —Col. Methuen, D.8.0. (Rhodesian forces) 
to Cadets at Acton.—Evening News,” June 
se | 

In the days of yore Mr. C. B. Stanton used 
to proclaim himself “a Socialist and a member 
of the old red international.” Whether he ever 
really understood anything about Socialism is 
gravely open to doubt. Like many other labour 


leaders, he mouths the phrases in order tocatch . 


the votes and support of the unwary. Judging 
fiom recent events one might definitely say that 
he had joined the black international. Accord- 
ing to newspaper reports the name of Mr. C. B. 
Stanton was attached to the letter accompanying 
the memor ial against coal nationalisation, 
which was sent to the Prime Minister. 
<fe 


Our democratic King held a democratic gar- 
den party when most democrats were engaged 
in the democratic business of producing wealth. 
Anyone who read the account of those present, 
together with the description of their apparel, 
would readily realise this. However, as we who 


toil were unable to be present, we were “tepre- . 


sented” by such stalwarts of the labour move- 
ment as Mr. Will Crooks and Mr. Stanton. 
Concerning the latter I read— 


One of the most interesting things at Friday's 
arden party was the King’s meeting with Mr. C. B. 
tanton, whom his Majesty recognised at once. They 

had a long talk together, particularly about Labour 
subjects, and his Majesty was delighted with the frank 
and easy way in which the M.P. addressed himself to 
each topic raised. A little later Prince Albert saw the 
member in a crowd and begged someone to introduce 
him. “I know all about you,” the Prince said, and am 
delighted to meet you,” — Sunday Express,” July 13; 


191g. 


August 1919. 


Peace! What an air of unreality there is 
about the official celebration of what our mas- 
ters are pleased to term the peace. With a state 
of turmoil existing between the railwaymen and 
the N.E.R. Co. over the question of the eyesight 
test, the miners demanding the nationalization 
of the mines, and the Government increasing 
the price of coal by 6s. per ton, not to mention 
what one might call the hundred-and-one minor 
industrial troubles, the ‘bosses order us to cease 
work for half-a-day, proclaim it a bank holiday, 
and a large number of us will receive capitalist 
generosity to the extent of being paid for a few 
paltry hours absense from the grindstone. 
Bells are being rung and sanctimonious hum- 
bugs and thieves are giving thanks to God for. 
giving ‘“‘us”’ the victory after. millions of crea- 
tures “created in His own image” have been 
defacing “His handiwork ”’ ! 


<fo 


It is, of course, common knowledge that the 
eat Powers have been engaged in a war for 
dom and democracy, though I must confess 
that I should not have detected this sublime 
truth had not the papers and capitalist politi- 
cians told me so. In the matter of freedom the 
following extracts from the text of a Bill, rein- 
troduced by Senator H. 8. New, of Indiana, and 
which breathes freedom in every clause, was 
recently taken in the sixty-sixth Congress, with 
a view to suppressing Bolshevik activities in 
the United States, are illuminating. 


That the display, exhibition, or appearance of a red 
flag, red banner or red emblem, or a black flag, black 
banner or black emblem at a meeting, gathering or 
parade, public or private, held for the purpose of polli- 
tical, governmental, social, business or religious dis- 
cussion, is hereby declared to be unlawful and illegal: 


That the advocacy, by speech or writing, of the 
overthrow, by violence or any other unlawful means, 
of the representative form of government row secured 
to the citizens of the United States, and the constitu- 
tions of the several States, is hereby declared to be 
unlawful and illegal. 

That the organisation of, or attempt to organise, 
any association or society the object of which is to 
advocate the overthrow of the existing form of govern- 
ment of the United States by any unlawful means 
whatsoever, or the renting of any assembly hall or 
meeting place, ae or without compensation, for the 
organisation of Any association or society, the object 
of which is to advocate the overthrow of the existing 
form of constitutional government by violence,or 
auger means, is hereby declared to be unlawful and 
illegal. 

hat any person or persons convicted for violating 
any section of this act shall be fined not more than 
$5,000,or imprisoned for not more than five years, or 
both.— Christian Science Monitor,” May 3oth, 1919. 


_ From the foregoing, noted in conjunction with 
similar steps being taken by other governments, 
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it would seem that the international capitalist 
class are getting the “‘wind up.” It is necessary, 
then, for the workers the world over to study 
their position in soceity, to realise that the day 
is fast approaching when they must cross the 
line either to take their stand with that ever- 
Increasing army of class-conscious workers 
desirous of ushering in the Socialist Common- 
wealth, or of actually opposing it. The class 
war is on. Chooge ye this day whom ye will 
serve. 


=e 


In a leading article of the “Daily News” 
(4.7.19) dealing with Lloyd George’s presen- 
tation of the peace treaty to the House of 
Commons there occurred amongst other matter 
the following statement and question, which 
are worthy of repetition here— 


The argument that German colonies should be held 
by trustees responsible to the League of nations be- 
cause in many cases Germans have ill-treated natives 
may deserve consideration. But are there no records 
of ill-treatment of natives by Belgians and Portu- 


guese ? 


And I would add, as our contemporary 
appears to suffer from forgetfulness, is England 
free from guilt in this matter? Let the cocoa 
scribe, together with the news writers of what 
is often termed the Yellow Press, take a peep 
back into history, and re-read what Dr. Conan 
Doyle says in his “Crime of the Congo.” 
Speaking of British responsibility in this 
matter he says (p. 13): 


More important, however, is Article VI., both on 
account of the issues-at stake, and because the signa- 
tories bound themselves solemnly, “in the name of 
Almighty God,” to watch over its enforcement. It 
ran: “All the powers exercising foreign rights or 
influence in these territories pledge themselves to watch 
over the preservation of the native populations and 
the improvement of their moral and materfal condi- 
tions of existence, and to work together for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade.” That was the pledge ot 
the united nations of Europe. It is a disgrace to each 
of them, including ourselves, the way in which they 
have fulfilled that oath. Before their eyes, as I shall 
show in the sequel, they have had enacted one long, 
horrible tragedy, vouched for by priests and mission- 
aries, traders, travellers and consuls, all corroborated | 
by a Belgian commission of enquiry. They have seen 
these unhappy people, who were their wards, robbed 
of all they possessed, debauched, degraded, mutilated, 
tortured, murdered, all on such a scale as has never, 
to my knowledge, occured before in the whole course 
of history, and now after all theseyears, with the facts 
notorious, we are still at the stage of polite dipolmatic 
expostulations. 


And yet nations so severely condemned by 


‘Conan Doyle for being untrue to their trust are 


to be entrusted with mandates for the adminis- 
tering of colonies and native populations! 
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A MATTER OF DEFINITION 
, Continued. 

MORE WEIRD STATEMENTS FORM 
A CAPITALIST APOLOGIST. 


: Mr. Drysdale divides his articles under two 
' headings : “The Spirit of Revolution” (in 

which, as we have already seen, he mis-uses 

_ the word “revolution,” giving a false definition 
in order to vent his political bias) and ‘‘Anti- 
dotes to Revolution” (in which he endeavours 
to reconcile opposing class interests by magni- 
fying capitalist troubles and minimising or 
ignoring the effects of the capitalist system on 
the workers. . 

His most important conclusion is that the 
issue of paper money has depreciated the value 
of the sovereign in relation to the things it will 
buy, and the only remedy is for the workers to 
restore the balance by producing more wealth 
and practicing thrift more zealously, to meet 

-the excess of credit. In other words, they must 

rk harder and live more frugally in order 
that the capitalists as a whole may free them- 
selves from their indebtedness to some of their 
number. : 

Like most capitalist writers who swear that 

they have no object but the truth, his adherence 
ends with declaring it. Henceforth he is only 
‘concerned with the force and cogency of his 
own shallow analysis and conclusions. Truth 
may be stranger than fiction, but the capitatist 
economist is seldom anything but a stranger to 
truth, and the premises on which Mr. Drysdale 
bases his so-called arguments are certainly 
stranger. than truth, but would. only raise a 
smile as fiction. He says: 

We all eat bread, though not all in the sweat of our 
faces; and even the most industrious of the British 
consume mere than they produce. 

Consume more of what? lf bread is meant, 
the question naturally srises, are all bakers in 
this country foreigners? If wealth in the 
literal and economic sense is intended, then Mr. 
Drysdale gives himself the lie when, further on, 
he says, ‘‘More people than ever before in our 
history are eating who do not produce.” Those 
who do produce, then, must provide for them 
by producing more they consume. 

According to the last census there are, in 
this country, approximately twenty million 
adults out of a total population of forty-five 
million. From this twenty million we have to 
subtract six hundred thousand recorded as of 
no “no occupation,” the entire personal of the 
Army and Navy, together with those who pro- 
vide the machinery and munitions of war, the 
clergy, lawyers, flunkeys, and many more. All 
these have to be fed, clothed, and housed, and 


the deduction is plain that they are provided 
for by the rest of the adults, assisted by child- 
ren, who must produce far more than they 


consume. 
Next Mr. Drysdale says ‘‘equalisation of the 

ascertained wealth would only equalise misery, 

for each man’s portion would be negligible.” 
The ascertained wealth of the country con- 


‘gists of the means of wealth production, land, 


mines, railways, factories and machines, to- 
gether with the nature-given material. All this 
wealth is owned by the capitalist class, and 
their revenue from it in rent, interest, and profit 
—all of which is the result of the exploitation 


of the working class—amounts to two-thirds of © 
| thenational income. The working class receives 


one-third as wages. Equalised or averaged out, 
each would receive barely sufficient for the 


necessaries of life. The two-thirds taken by 


the capitalist class might, therefore, con- 
veniently be spread over the working class— 
who are the only people engaged in its produc- 
tion—without adding to their misery. 

It must not be assumed, however, that this 
method is suggested as a basis for any reorga- 
nisation of the distribution of wealth. The 
above facts and figures may be verified in Mr. 
Chiozza Money’s “Riches and Poverty,” page 
58, and merely prove that Mr. Drysdale’s state- 
ment is untrue. ) 

It is evidence of sheér humbug on the part 
of capitalist writers when they pretend that the 
only wealth capable of division is money. Mr. 


Drysdale knows very well that the money in _- 


circulation is only a very small fraction of the 
total wealth of society, which wealth is owned 
by the capitalist class, and divided amongst 
them, unequally, it is true, but in such a way 
that, although numbering only one-eighth of 
the population, they receive two-thirds of the 
annual income. 

These statements of Mr. Drysdale’s, together 
with many others, quite apart from their being 
untrue, are obviously absurd. Where he does 
not give himself the lie, the commonest of com- 
mon sense, with a small dese of elementary 
arithmetic, shows their absurdity. His next 
statement is of a different character. He says— 

The practical value of Socialism, as of Christianit 
—and the rulers of all countries have used them both 
—is that they are international; but the international 
bond of both alike snaps in the war under the oppos- 
ing strain of the more domestic passion, patriotism.” 

This has been said, or written, by every capi- 
talist hack who wanted to fling a cheap sneer 
at Socialism, since the war began. The boast 
about patriotism is worth very little. Economic 
necessity, jeers, white feathers, and conscription 
packed the Army. ‘This was openly stated in. 
the House of Commons, not by Labour members 


- August, 1949 


though. Some idea of the numbers who went | 
unwillingly can be gained by the congested 


atate of the tribunals when deaiing with appeals 
for exemption. 

Capitalist attacks, throughout the war, have 
always been directed against the pseudo-Socia- 
list organisations like the British Socialist 
Party and the Independent Labour Party, who 
have never once expressed antagonism to the 
war in Socialist terms. Consequently the 
Socialist position has never yet been met by 
capitalist defenders. Both before the war and 
since the champions of capitalism used both 
these dummy ialist parties to show how 


- easily they could vanquish Socialism. In Par- 


liament, during the war, the capitalist statesmen 
and politicians never once had to meet Socialist 
arguments from the so-called Socialist mom- 
Bers ; nevertheless the capitalist Press continued 
to refer to the Labour Party as a Socialist party. 
Both capitalist parties know the value of the 
Labour Party in this respect, and it is only in 
this way that the rulers of the country “‘have 
used them.” 

It is only the international bond of Labourism 
that has snapped under the strain of war, as it 
was easy to foretell that it would. While the 
Labour Party continue to uphold the present 
system of society, in which human labour-power 
is @ commodity, and the means of wealth-pro- 

duction and the results of the industrial process 

belong to the ruling class, they must, to be 
logical, support the capitalist State in every 
movement to extend markets, because the rapid 
sale and export of goods is essential to contin- 
uous production. 

But the Socialist points out that every capi- 
talist country can, or is rapidly reaching the 
point where it can, preduce more wealth than 
it consumes, and is, therefore, compelled to join 
in the struggle for markets. The keener and 
more intense the struggle, the worse does the 
copdition of the workers become. ‘T’he success. 
of one nation over others does not improve con- 
ditions for the workers of that nation, because 
the lack of employment in the beaten nations 
drives the workers into the countries where 
they are in demand (to mention one obvious 
reason). Thus capitalism makes the workimg 
class an international slave class — the very con- 
dition that, once given recognition by the 
workers, must form the basis of a genuine 
Socialist International. As this international 
slave class is everywhere compelled to organise 
and oppose the greed of the capitalist class, 
which mes more insatiable with growing 
competition for markets, the antagonism of the 
labour market over the buying and selling of 
labour-power, is transformed, by the spread of 
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Socialist knowledge, into class antagonism. 
The working class then takes up its historic 
mission—the abolition of classes through the 
establishment of Socialism. 

Mr. Drysdale’s sneer at ‘‘international Socia- 
lism,” therefore, only reveals two things which 
it would have been better, from his point of 
view, to have kept hidden: His own dishonesty 
or ignorance abont Socialism on the one hand, 
and the treacherous part played by labour 
leaders and pseudo-Socialists in all the belli- 
gerent countries. Socialism is opposed to 
capitalism in all its forms and manifestations. 
Those leaders of working-class thought, there- 
fore, who supported the war, in every country, 
and yet called themselves Socialists, accomp-. 
eet a double treachery against the working: 
class. . F. 


COMPARISONS. 


“We do not forget Jack Cornwall,” said the 
Lord Mayor of London addressing some of the 
men of the Navy. The humbug of it is 
paralyzing to those .who remember how the 
class for whom he was speaking kept Jack’s 
mother out of her pension, tied up the money 
publicly subscribed for her benefit, and left her 
to starve. - 

Similar cant is the Government’s eulogies of 
the rank and file who did the fighting and t he 
suffering, and the workers who supplied the 
means by which the war was carried on and 
won. Thousands of those who bore and reared 
the men who died in the trenches or at sea, and 
those men and women, and boys and girls, who 
were blown to pieces in the munitions factories, 
are Old Age Pensioners, yet, we are informed 
by the ‘‘Daily Chronicle” (Aug. 5th), notwith- 
standing that the London Old Age Pensions 
Committee is “still urging the Government to 
authorise a special allowance to old age pen- 
sioners in order that none of them, owing to 
poverty, should be left out of the peace rejoic- 
ings,” the Chancellor of the Exchequer “has 
hitherto declined to authorise a special allow- 
ance of 5s. to every pensioner, as recommended 
by the Committee.” 

And at the moment when they are refusing a 
stingy 5s. to the poverty-stricken fathers and 


mothers, and grandfathers and grandmothers, 


of their “heroes,” they are showering hundreds 
of thousands upon their fighting-chiefs, and 
fighting like the very devil to pass a Bill to 
raise their own salaries from £2,000 a year to 
£5,000. They are as dead to shame as they are 
to humanity. : 

Stir yourselves, workers, and settle with the 
gang once for all. J. 
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All communications for the Executive Committee, 
subscriptions fo the Socianist Sranparp, articles, 
and correspondence submitted for insertion therein, 
should be ad —The Socialist Party of Great 
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Money Orders should be made payable. 
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‘PEACE (!) 

Peaee, we are told, has now been made. On 
28th June, 1919, the representativas of the 
Allied powers and Germany signed a “Peace 
treaty,” officially terminating the ‘Great War,” 
which it had claimed would “end all war” and 
‘make the world safe for democracy.” ” 

To achieve the great result millions of the 
working class lie in war graves, millions are 
maimed, crippled, or disfigured for life, millions 
more, with constitutions shattered, are wonder- 
ing what the future holds for them. 

Alongside this enormaus waste of human life 
and limb, the destruction of wealth that has 
taken place seems trivial. Yet here the quan- 
tities are staggering. Numberless houses, 
factories and works, numerous mines, roads, 
railways and canals, thousands of ships with 
their carges, millions of tons of munitions, and 
extensive crops, forests, and the like, have been 
destroyed in this welter of war. And even now 
we are not at the end of the waste and destruc- 
tion, for Mr. Bonar Law, speaking at a “Victory 
Loan” meeting, stated that there were atill 23 
other wars in progress. - 

But the “Great War” has ended, And 
almost immediately, in every country through- 
out the capitalist world, strikes and struggles 
between masters and workers blaze up. In the 
countries of the conquerors and the conquered 
alike, in neutral States and border zones, over- 
riding all the artificial divisions] of territory 
and race, the antagonism between the working 
class and the master class gains greater promi 
nence, with fiercer fights, than ever before. 
These fights, necessary for immediate purposes 
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August, idiy, 
as many of them are, provide no solution for 
the fundamental problem facing the working 
class 


To the capitalist class a solution is impossible. 
They cannot abolish the antagonism except by 
abolishing themselves. - 

The “ ue of. Nations,” claimed by its 
supporters to be ine grentcet safeguard of future 
peace that has resulted from the war, is cyni- 
cally exposed by the military treaties between 
England, France, and America, to be a combi- 
nation of the stronger Powers to enforce 
methods and conditions suitable to their own 
interests upon the weaker nations. 

What other arrangements or undertakings 
have been made we do not at present know, 
but the refusal of China, one of the Allies, to 
sign the “Peace” Treaty is significant. One 
reason for China’s action that has leaked out.is 
the practical handing over of Chinese territory 
—the Shantung Peninsular, to Japan. . As this 
action threatens to at least restrain, if not to 
shut out, American trade in that part of China, 
because of the important seaports on the Shan- 
tung coast, it is raising a pretty quarrel between 
America and Japan, whose trade rivalry is 
already intense. 


Such portions of the “Peace” Treaty with 7 


Germany aqhave been published further support 
our case. rge areas are to be taken from 
Germany and handed over to France, Belgium, 
Poland, and Denmark. In some cases a plebi- 
scite of the inhabitants of certain areas may be 
taken later on, but this is entirely within the 
discretion of the-‘‘League,” who may withhold 
such plebiscite if they wish. It is, of course, 
quite an accident that so many of these areas 
contain rich coal and ore deposits. In addition, 
the Allies are to enjoy the “most favoured na. 
tion” treatment in commerce, to have unre- 
stricted freedom of transit for their goods, and 
no Taritf discrimination for five years. While 
children are starving in Germany over 100,000 
milch cows are to be taken by the Allies. 

_ In the Soorazist Stanparp for September 1914, 
in our Manifesto on the War, we stated : 


“The Capitalists of Europe have quarrelled 
over the questions of the control of trade 
routes and the world’s markets, and are 
endeavouring to exploit the political ignorance 
and blind passions of the working class of 
their respective countries in order to induce 
the said workers to take up arms in what is 
solely their masters’ quarrel.” 

Alone of all parties in this country we took 
our stand upon the Socialist position. So-called 
Socialist parties that supported the war then, 
are now in many cases pretending to be opposed 
to such wars, and are urging the workers to 
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demonstrate and strike against British soldiers 
being used against Russian workers. Too ig- 
norant or too cowardly in those days to stand 
for the Interests of the working class, they now 
try to achieve a popularity and reputation by 
urging soldiers to refuse to fire on Russian 
workers, while they applauded or were silent 
when the same soldiers were shooting down 
German, Austrian, or Hungarian soldiers. 

Nay, even when these soldiers were used 
against workers at home—in Dublin, Hull, 
Tonypandy, and Glasgow—they accepted the 
right claimed by the capitalists to use such 
forces for their own interests, without any call 
for a strike. 

In the manifesto mentioned above we said: 


“The machinery of government, including 
the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class 
of the wealth taken from the workers. These 
armed forces, therefore, will only be set in 
motion to further the interests of the class 
who control them—the master class.” 


As far as Russia is concerned, there are signs 
that “intervention” is nearing its end—not 
because of the demonstrations (those called for 
21st July were a ghastly failure), but because 
of a division of interests in the capitalist camp. 

While the British and French capitalists who 
have invested large amounts of capital in deve- 
loping Russian industry, desire intervention 
for the purpose of seizing control of the produc- 
tive forces, either for themselves or in combi- 
nation with the Russian master class, the other 
capitalists are quietly but effectively protesting 
against the scheme. Those who manufacture at 
home and seek markets abroad, note with 
anxiety how Japan and America are preparing 
to take hold of the Russian market. According 
to some reports, German merchants are already 
trading in Russia. On the other hand the Bol- 
shevik Government has repeatedly announced 
its readiness to make “economic” and “indus- 
trial” concessions to foreign capitalists in 
exchange for seeds, machinery, and tools. The 
acceptance of these “concessions” can have 
but one result—the running of the main 
industries of Russia on capitalist lines. 

The backward economic conditions of Russia 
compel the Bolsheviks to make these offers that 
are in flat contradiction to their theories, and 
they can no more resist successfully the force of 
these circumstances than they could avoid sign- 
ing the peace treaty of Brest-Lituvsk. 

Hence that section of the capitalist class who 
wish to open trade with Russia favour the with- 
drawal of Allied support of all kinds from 
Koltchak and Dennikin, and the making of a 
commercial agreement with the Bolshevik 
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Government. Their need for haste is increased 
by the open campaign of jingoism that arose 
again after the Armistice and which has been 
epitomised by Sir Douglas Haig when receiving 
the Freedom of the City of London on the 12th 
June, 1919. Speaking of his experience of the 
war he said : 

My message to you, and through you to the Empire, 

is to urge you, now that the war has given you at 
once the reason and the opportunity to do so, to set 
up forthwith the organisation of a strong citizen 
Army on Territorial lines—an organisation which 
shall ensure that every able-bodied citizen shall come 
forward when the next crisis comes, not as a willing, 
patriotic, ‘but militarily ignorant volunteer, but as a 
trained man.—'‘Daily News,” 1 3.6.1919. 
., Here, even before the “Peace” treaty was 
signed, was the exposure of the foul lies of the 
capitalist class that this war was “to end all 
war 


While competition between capitalist groups 
for routes, markets, and control of raw material 
exists, the cause of war remains. The amalga- 
mation of some of these groups into “leagues” 
or “associations,” while it may put off the evil 
day for a while, only makes the struggle the 
greater when it does arise. But even if the 
whole of the greater capitalists of the world 
were to unite for the control of the globe, there 
would still remain the greatest of all wars to be 
fought out—the Class War for the freedom of 
Mankind. 

During the “Great War” the capitalist class 
on both sides broke down many of the old 
national and racial barriers that still existed 
between various sections of slaves under their 
control. Black chattel slaves fought alongside 
yellow contract workers. Irish Home Rulers 
stood by jingo Englishmen, French Syndicalists 
by Japanese Imperialists. 

Clearer than ever before stands out the great 


fact that there is no hope for real peace in the 


world until these various sections of workers 
recognise the common fundamental character of 
their slavery and set to work to remove it, thus 
ending the enslavement of the human race by 
the establishment of Socialism. 

As in September 1914, so now we say : 


“Having no quarrel with tte working class 
of any country, we extend to our fellow 
workers of all lands the expression of our 
good will and Socialist fraternity, and pledge 
ourselves to work for the overthrow of capi- 
talism and the establishment of Socialism.” 

ExEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE, 
Soratist Party or Great Britain, 


If you hit a man fairly and squarely with tke 
“S.S.” he will carry the dent to the grave, 
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THE MAKING OF A SOCIALIST. 


Someone has. said that fools learn from ex- 
perience, and wise men from observation and 
reflection. If this be correct, it is to be feared 
that the dictum of Carlyle as to most people on 
these islands being found in the former cate- 


has 
with regar 


mena, 


and women—even those w 


deal of truth in it. Certainly, 

to political ee beeyag Bhen- 
‘ority of working-class 

A eel | ho have a tendency 


independent thinkin g—seem to require 
poietic = Selous and hammer-like to be 
forced on them in a quite personal way before 


they are able to vi 


ise and focus the true 


political and economic situation and their place 
relative to it. 
For instance, the loss of a dearly-loved rela- 


tion or 


friend in war will be necessary before 


| bring themselves to attempt fathom 
oe ets and object of war; the Renate of 
unemployment must overtake them before they 
can understand She pert unemployment plays 


in the 


present system ; the continuous 


‘ng to make ends meet must be brought 
forcibly home to them before they can reales 
that the amount of the meagre wage they receive 
is based upon their cost of subsistence ; the 


su 


ousness or brutality to them personally 


by someone “drest ina little brief authority” 


t touch their self-esteem before the fact of 
their degradation as members of the “ lower 


class, as social slaves, can germinate in their | 


brains. 


In some way or other their self-interest must 


suffer before they can realise 
anything but a 


that politics is 
e played by followers of 


different schools of thought for their own amus- 
ment, or that economics is anything but a dry 
and pedantic subject, fit only for professional 
pedagogues and a few fanatics. 


It is, of course, not 


rising that such an 


surprisin 
attitude of mind shomld predominate. The ear 
training of working-class men and women, bo 
sn the school and the home, the noxious doc- 


trines 


platform, and Press, all do their 


innoculated' later on from the pulpit, 
in form- 


’ ing the working class into what the capitalists 
dee that they should become, that is, in the 
sphere of politics, adherents to, and supporters 


of, one 


or other of the orthodox political parties, 


and. in the sphere of economics, hard-working, 


docile, 
So 


and respectable wage slaves. 
complete and successful is the slave- 


_morality engendered by the agents of the capi- 


talists, 


and accepted without question by most 


£ the contemporary generation of working-class 
ied and aan: that the younger and growing 
generation finds it almost impossible, without 


some 


particularly violent reaction, to fight 


- deration. 
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against the stream of capitalist ethics, and be- 
come instead opponents of capitalism; to 
become, indeed-—at least in theory—-what is, 
from the capitalist standpoint, immoral, irreli- 
gious, and unethical. __ ; 
Even when this negative attitude of direct 
and bitter opposition to the sapinit system 
has been attained, it is practically useless inas- 
far as it remains purely negative. A conscious- 


ness of the further development of society must 


be born; the knowledge that, following the 
inevitable downfall of the capitalist system— 
based as that system is on the production of 
wealth for profit—must come, in the ordinary 
course of evolution, a system based on produc- 
tion for use—the system known as Soc 
such knowledge must grow and fructify, other- 
wise the negative attitude of antagonism to 
capitalism is injurious to the individual, either 
goon ending in sterility, or developing into an 
idée fixe, with the unfortunate results of anar- 
chy and chaos of intellect which such “fixed 
ideas” usually generate. 
There is another fact to be taken into consi- 
The merttal proeess by which the 
opponent of capitalism baciane a Socialist is 
retarded by his wand s after fallacious 
ideals. He is sometimes caught in the toils of 
the reformist parties, is mentally fleeced and 
lundered by one or other of the pseudo-Socia- - 
fist organisations, and it is only after many false 
starts and much perturbation and disillusion- 
ment that by means of a process of deduction 
he eventually arrives at what the foree of cir- 
cumstances and the logical sequence of events 
urge and finally com : that 
a clees sunaciine proletarian, with a historical 
sense of his place in nature and society, and a 
definite philosophical standpoint from which 
all phenomena can be judged and commended. 
or condemned as the case méty be—in short, a 
Socialis 


t. 

We have now arrived at the point where the 
Socialist, having evaded, or escaped from, the 
quicksands of pseudo-Socjelism, has clearly 
realised the fact of his new theory of life, and 


has began to take his part m the work of pro- 
paganda, which is so vital to the early and 
successful inauguration of the Socialist Com- 
monwealth. ‘There still-remains, however, the 
need for unrelaxing vigilence in all that he 
thinks, or says, or does. While capitalism lasts 
the Socislist, who must of necessity live and 
work under the present system, is ob ged, how- 
ever much it gore against the grain, to accept, 
for all practi urp 
ea with which he finds himeelf totally at 


variance. Hence the paradog, that the Socialist, — 


even while he is doing his utmost to overthrow 
a system which he hates, must at the same time 


SS ca 


_ course, is the deviation from the 
him to become, that is, 


oses, the morality of a- 
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act, to @ very great extent, at any rate, in accor- 
ance with, and adhere to, the conventions of 
that system. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is always 
@ necessity for alertness, for a steadfastness of 
purpose, in the cause of Socialism, to militate 
against any possible undermining of the Socia- 
list’s principles. The Socialist, like any other 
member of the working class, has to live and 
work under capitalist conditions and has to con- 
form, in the main, to the conventional morality 


of oepitelien. Pot he must, at the same time, | 
use every effort and take every opportunity to | 
hasten. the downfall of what has, in effect, be- | 


come an obsolete social system, and to help 
inaugurate the next stage in the development 
of society. 

One of the reasons of deflection from the 
principles of Socialism is to be found in the 
inability of certain superficial minds to build 
up, a8 it were, brick by brick, a philosophical 
structure, from whose topmost tower every hill 
and undulation of the workings of modern 
society can be surveyed. Unless the Socialist 
possesses @ definite and unassailable point of 
view, it is really a misnomer to speak of him as 
@ Socialist at all. He is simply one of those 
mental ineffectives who are always to be found 
attaching themselves to any unpopular cause 
and who, having no rock-bottomed principles, 
are easily swayed by any stronger personality 
‘with whom they happen to come in contact. If 
that stronger personality should be a direct or 
indirect agent of the capitalists, the result, of 
lalist cause 
to any passing craze, such as Woman’s § : 
or Nationalisation, or something of that descrip- 
tion. To such people capitalist environment is 
too strong to enable the somewhat vague and 
nebulous ideas they possess relating to Socialism 
to stand any chance of developing on right 

ines. ; 

To the Socialist, to the man, that is, who has 
realised his position in nature and society, and 
who has built up for himself a philosophy of 
life in accordance with that realisation, the 
questions that would have vexed and distracted 
him in the non-Socialist days have become 
simplified to an enormous degree. Whether it 
be in the ordinary routine of every-day affairs, 


or in the realms of literature, art, or science, 


his whole activities will be examined in the 
light ‘of their value to Socialism; the facts 
appertaining to the present social system will 
be arraigned and judged at the. bar of the 
Socialist philosophy, and the results used in the 
most effective way in criticising capitalism and 
advocating the establishment of the new order 
of society. | 

It is boped that the foregoing will give some 
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idea as to the makin® of Socialists, which, of 
éourse, is one of the main objects of the Socialist 
Party. The road to Socialism is a hard road, 
and perhaps this account of what is largely a 
personal experience may lend some assistance 
to those younger future comrades who are now 
groping more or less blindly toward the beacon 
—seen only by them at present as a faint and 
far-off glimmer——of the Socialist ee 
. J. Wess. 


PEACE — COMPETITION — 
WAR. 


_ On the day the Press was gushing and froth- 
ing over the spectacular peace-signing business 
(30.6.19) the ‘Daily News” published an edi- 
torial on the matter, and also several articles by 
those they designate “Great Men.” The articles 
in aeetict are ness summed up as a conglo- 
meration of contradictory vapourings. 

In its editorial the “‘ Daily News” sends up a 
hymn of thanksgiving that “the world has won 
its freedom,” and then goes on to make the fol- 
lowing curious remarks : 

We are friends to-day with France, and our sincer- 
est prayer is that that friendship will never be broken. 
- » . «+ She is again the most formidable figure on 
the Continent. She, almost alone, stands erect and 
triumphant over the ruins of Empires. We rejoice in 
her miraculous’recovery ; but we should be fools to blind 
ourselves to the implications. (Italics mine.) 

These sound pacific words! What is the 
nature of the implications to which we must not 
blind ourselves? Of course the nature is the 
old capitalist nature. The crushing of Germany 
has strengthened the commercial power of 

France—one of the competitors in the rush for 
the world’s markets. 

The article goes on further to enlighten us : 

And is there anyone who looks to Japan.and the 
Far East without large and vague apprehensions? Or 
Westward across the*Atlantic without wondering what 
the future has in store there and realising, however 
dimly, that if the United States is compelled to for- 
sake its historic pacificism for militarism it is sea 
power which will be its capital concern. 

Undoubtedly the above shows that the pre- 
sent peace is to be a lasting one! The sub- 
scribers to this view have evidently studied the 
relativity of all things, and the meaning they 
attach to “lasting” is a day or two—or rather 
its a lasting peace until the next great war ! 

The idea of setting up America with her 
gigantic naval programme as a pacifist nation 
is truly comi In the last twenty-five years 
America has been at war with Spain, the Philli- 
pines, China, and Germany, to say nothing of 
the murderous slaughter of Amerian working 
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men in the various strikés. At the moment of 
writing it is announced that America contem- 
plates the construction of two liners larger than 
anything afloat, and so constructed that they 
are easily convertible into commerce protectors. 

The Peacd Treaty receives anything but a 
glowing reference from the “Daily News.” “It 
does not aim at abolishing militarism ; it aims 
at abolishing Prussia,” is their tribute to the 
efforts of Lloyd George & Co. 

After mourning over the defects of the Peace 
Treaty the article hails the ‘‘ League of Nations” 
as the new deliverer and the promise of a 
glorious future. It then proceeds to knock the 
bottom out of the League with the following 
remarks : 

There are grave defects in this momentous docu- 


ment. The provision that unanimity is required for 
action is the most disquieting of these defects. 


And we might tack on this the fact that, so 
far, the League consists mainly of England, 
France, and America, and excludes the Central 
Powers ; also that fhe nations composing the 
League are laying themselves out for more effi- 
cient predatory forces than ever, as witness 
America’s mighty warships, Britain’s gigantic 
airships and flying machines, and the recent 
big armament combine, Explosives, Ltd. 

‘Things certainly look promising ! 

From the other articles, in the same paper, 
already alluded to J will extract some of the 
wisdom of the “Great Men.” > 

Sir Walter Runciman writes : 


Now that peace is signed, the first necessity for the 


British Empire and for the whole world is to get trade 
going everywhere. . . . Only bya full stream of 
trade can the flow of food and goods between all peo- 
ples wipe out hunger, misery, and unemployment, and 
possibly anarchy. 


Capital lying idle is unfruitful, but capital 
employed in trade brings in rich returns, hence 
the anxiety of the profit seekers to get on with 
the business. That a full stream of trade will 


will wipe out hunger, etc., is the usual delusive 


-humbug of the employing class. Just prior to 
the war trade was booming everywhere. Stati- 
stics showed relatively higher returns than ever 
before, and yet the lackeys of the master class 
(Lloyd George among them) admitted that there 
was greater poverty and misery existing than 
any previous records showed. For years the 
number of inmates in the lunatic asylums, and 
the number of homeless on the streets of Lon- 
don, had been growing. With the improvement 
in productive processes and machinery, and the 
increase in the number of women in industry, 
brought about by the war, we have far worse 
times ahead when trade booms again. 

Another writer, Dr, Clifford, says : 
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The seed of new wars are sown with a prodigal 
hand. . . . Aneconomic struggle is to follow the 
military, and an international trade rivalry is arranged 
to block the way to international co-operation and 
reconciliation. 

As he correctly states, the seeds of new wars 
are already sown—the seeds of war exist in the 
very marrow of capitalism. The economic laws 
governing capitalism drive different sections 
into trade conflict, and it becomes a question of 
the eclipse of a particular section or a trial of 
arms. 

The seeds of new wars are not hard to disco- 
ver. While England has been deeply involved 
in war, America has been restoring her ship- 
building industries, which were previously 
decaying, and now ranges herself against Eng- 
land as a powerful competitor in the shipbuild- 
ing and carrying trades. | 

At the recent coal enquiry competent wit- 
nesses expressed the fear that in the future 
tiers in and France would be serious compe- 
t 


titors in the iron and steel trades. 


For some years Japan and America have been 
in a state of doubtful friendship in their com- 
petition for the Chinese trade. Latterly China 
has been developing rapidly, and may soon be 
able to supply a great part of her own needs, 
and also compete abroad. We may witness the 
spectacle of Japan and America at each other’s 
throats overjthe Chinese market, and either or 
both at the throat of China to force her to accept 
their goods. 

Japan is becoming yearly a more serious 
competttor in European markets, and “cheap 


German muck” may yet give ‘place to “cheap — 


’ 


Japanese muck.’ | 

In a note relating to a conversation with a 
“well-known ‘authority in the City,” headed 
“Japan ‘ready to sell,’ in the “Daily News” 
(9.7.19.) the following appears : 

Japan is manufacturing all the fancy goods, the. 
cheap crockery, the toilet and clothes brushes, and the 
thousand-and-one little knick-knacks that used] to 
come from Germanyand Austria. . . . The Japa- 
nese are making just those goods which we formerly 
imported from enemy countries on account of their 
cheapness. 

A writer in the “Penny Magazine” during 
the last two months also points out that Japan, 
India, and America are steadily encroaching 
upon England’s cotton trade. Modern inven- 


‘tions have deprived Lancashire of the advan- 


tage she formerly possessed in her humid 
atmosphere. As the other countries possess the 
raw material (and Lancashire does not) and can 
produce the necessary atmosphere artificially, 
Lancashire is going downhill and may be 
‘crushed out of the trade eventually. 

Tha “our staunch ally,” Japan (who is 
pinching‘our trade! )chas learnt from the expe- 
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rience of the leading nations, and is developing 
her industries and piling up her wealth strictly 
in accordance with capitalist tradition, is borne 
out by the New York special correspondent of 
the ‘Daily News” (16.7.19.) in the following 
quotation relating to Korea: 

The regular use of torture, the establishment of com- 
.pulsory. prostitution, the promotion of the opium 
traffic, the suppression of free speech, the repeated 
ffogging of women, the massacre of s:ores of unarmed 
people at a time when no disturbance was proceeding, 
and nfany other atrocities indicate that Japan should 
spare no effort to dismiss officials responsible and 
completely change her attitude towards this problem. 

Already Japan is confronted with the Chinese boy- 
cott, which tends to substitute American for Japanese 
trade. Her Korean polity must inevitably determine 
her position in the Far East, and beyond all question 
tne cruelties practised in Korea have caused indigna- 
tion here. 


If Japan continues to forge ahead it can 
easily be seen that she may soon become an 
“enemy country” so far as the other leading 
capitalist nations are concerned. The recent 
disclosure by President Wilson of the secret 
treaty between Japan, Germany, and Russia, if 
true, shows that Japan is well up to her rivals 
in the unscrupulous scramble for markets. 

In spite of the ringing of the joy bells of peace 
England is still-at war in India and Russia. 

India, as well as pinching our trade, is deve- 
loping in other directions. She is the world’s 
greatest producer of hides, and the only produ- 
cer of jute, while her export of manganese and 
tungsten materially affects the manufacture of 
steel in Europe. Such a prize must be retained 
at all costs. 

A side-light on the intervention of England 
in Russia is given in by Sir A. Steel-Maitland 
when addressing business men interested in 
Russian trade. He said: 

In the next 20 years the part of the world where 
trade expansion was likely to be quickest was in Cen- 
tral and South-Eastern Russia, and the enormous belt 
of country east of the Urals. British traders now had 
a good chance of establishing themselves there. 
—“Daily News,” 12.7.19. 

In “The World’s Work” during the war Mr. 
R. C. Martens (of Martens & Co., a large Ame- 
rican commercial concern) contributed an article 
and a series of maps relating to the resources 
of European and Asiattc Russia. In the course 
of the article he made the following remarks: 

The war has caused American manufactures to 
double at least. Most other countries have also ex- 
panded their manufacturing capacities with the result 
that the world’s manufacturing capacity is at least 
three times as great as it was before the war. . . . 
Will the industrial nations not have to look for mar- 
kets for their surplus in lands where there is greatest 
natural wealth? ¢If so, Russia will assuredly be the 


greatest commercial field in the world at the end of 
this war. 
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And he closes the article with this significant 
remark : 

The opportunity is waiting. 

No wonder England and the “great demo- 
cracy of the West” are taking such a fatherly 
and bloodthirsty interest in Russian affairs. 

The “Daily Chronicle” for August 6th adds 
its quota to the mass of evidence supporting 
our contention. Under the heading “Tariff 
War Breaks Out in Europe” our contemporary 
reports : 

. the introduction into Italy of hats, caps, gloves, 
and umbrellas is wholly forbidden. So, too are threads, 
textiles, and all semi-manufactured goods, whether 
in wool, linen, cotton, hemp, or jute. 


The same applies to agricultural machinery and to 
all parts thereof. ° 5 


BOHEMIA’S COUNTER TARIFF. 

. Already Bohemia has retaliated on the shut- 
ing out of her glass wares by imposing a steep tariff 
of 200 kronen on Italian wines. , 

The report then goes on to declare that there 
is every prospect of Sweden, who had made the 
promised supply of paper pulp dependent upon 
the admission into Italy of certain cheap paper 
goods, retaliating by stopping the paper pulp 
supply. Truly, we are a happy family in these 
days of universal peace ! 

As the military war waned the trade war took 
its place and rages with greater violence every 
day. The inevitable result will be another 
recourse to the battlefield. 

So that the last doubt may be dispelled from 
the minds of readers as to the everlasting nature 
of the “peace” I will conclude with another 
quotation from the “Daily News” (12.7.19.) 

Sir Douglas Haig and Admiral Sir Roger Keyes 
received the freedom of the city (Aberdeen) to-day, 
and also honorary degrees of the University. Sir 
Douglas, in reply, urged that every growing lad 
should be taught the use of the rifle, so that when the 
next great trial came, “as one day it surely will,” we 
should be found a nation in arms, ready and prepared 
to meet it. j 

As the Socialist Party has all along pointed 
out, the wars of civilised countries, since the 
birth of the capitalist system, have been caused 
through the struggles between sections of the 
world’s capitalist class for the trade routes, 
raw materials, markets, and the like. As long 
as there is commodity production, buying and 
selling, with the consequent competition among 
buyers and sellers and the enslavement of the 
producing class, wars are of the very essence of 
things, Lasting peace can only arrive when the 
private ownership of the means of living has 
been abolished and common ownership has 
emerged from the ruins—in other words, wars 
and all the other evils that are a consequence of 
capitalism can only disappear when capitalism 
gives place to Socialism. GILMAC. 
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SLAVERY. 


_ When the av 
word “slavery” a picture usually flashes across 
his mind of a black man working with a gang 
on a plantation in some far-distant land, with 
the cruel whip of the overseer continually applied 
to his dusky back to urge him on to greater 
efforts. Perhaps our ‘‘free” worker recalls 
having seen in childhood, the ic lantern 
pictures that tell the story of the famous“ Uncle 


Tom's Cabin.” Then he shrugs his shoulders |. 


and thanks God he was not born a nigger. 

_ Slavery in various forms has axi the 
remote past-—since the origin of private pro- 
perty (during barbaric times). . Has slavery 
ceased with the growth of the great “demo- 
cratic” States of to-day? To answer this ques- 


tion it is necessary to enquire a little closer as. 


to what slavery really is. 

A slave is one who is compelled to work the 
whole or part of his time for another. The 
chattel-slave gives.up all his time, the .bond- 
slave a part. . 

Thus the Romans. put foreigners captured. in 
war to work in mines, in their houses, and on 
their lands. The pious pilgrim fathers of North 
America bought negroes for rum, and sold them 
to the Southern planters. 

' Although the Roman slave and the negro 

slave were acquired bodily and for life, they 
. were not taken for the of their health, nor 
out of charity ; they were taken to work for their 
respective masters, and their lives were only of 
worth tothe masters as long as they could work, 
as the fearful annals of slavery show only too 
clearly. 

The era of purchasing a slave bodily as a 
chattel, or binding him for definite a period, as 
a serf, has passed away, but has the era of 
slavery psssed also? 

We are told by politicians of various shades 
of opinion that in the past people were wicked 
and enslaved their fellow beings, but that 
now things are very different—we are a free 
people. The-writer of these lines, who is one of 
the “free” people, has a weakness for sunny 
slopes, shady trees, and cool, country breezes 


these warm days, but.so soon as he commences . 


to make plans for a trip to Arcadia his freedom 
has a dissgreéable habit of vanishing. If he 
goes away (that is if he can raise the wind!) he 
will: lose his job, for employers won’t allow 
workmen to play fast and loosé with their jobs. 
There isslwaye somebody outside the gate whom 
hunger will drive to forego holidays in order to 
keep the job. 

If we can’t get jobs we must starve, and if we 


are Caught starving w midis fle i 
sor'aut vine “vetble mesns 0 oastsoon 


working man hears the 
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—this ee to be rather a curious form of © 


All around us are vast factories, and work- 
shops of various descriptions, in which we— 
who are called the working class—work. We 
are given a job at the will of somebody else, and 
sacked at his will. We depend for our existence 


on obtaining work, as we possess nothing with - 


which to obtain the necessaries of life, and con- 


sequently depend upon the sale of our working 


er. We are, therefore, in a state of depen- 
ence upon those who give us work. 

Those who give us work are the owners of 

the vast works already alluded to. We are the 


- slaves of the employing class 
Through ay 


h owning all the means of production 
the employers compel us to work under the 
conditions they lay down, and we must abide by 
these conditions or starve. The only way we can 
escape capitalism is by getting off the earth. © 

Our form of slavery, wage-slavery, is in some 
respects worse than previous forms. The buyer 
of a chattel slave , found it to his ad- 
vantage to feed and house the slave well : a well- 
fed slave was capable of working harder, and 
lived longer, than an ill-fed one. He was pro- 
perty, the same as a horse, and his death meant 
a fresh outlay to buy another. . In the case of 
the wage-slave it is different. His power to 
work is purchased in many cases from hour to 
hour, in some instances from week to week, but 
in comparatively few cases for longer periods. 
If. he is ill or dies it does not matter to the 
employer, as he has only bought certain amounts 
of labour power, which he never pays for until 
it has been expended in his factory, field, mine, 


. workshop, office, or the like. Therefore he loses 


nothing by the death of his wage thrall, and the 
labour power of other men will do just as well 
to continue the work. There are always plenty 
to fill vacant jobs, as discharged and demobi- 
lised. soldiers are learning to their cost. 
Philantrophists and labour leaders put hefore 
you various propositions a8 means to ameliorate 
your lot, but very little examination will show 
you that anything short of the overthrow of 


capitalism leaves you as you are—a wage slave. - 


_ So long as capitalism lasts the laws governing 
it will . Under capitalism the workers 
labour power is bought and sold on the market 


the same as any other commodity, and is there- . 


fore amenable to commodity laws. It is a 
matter of experience that there is always an over 
supply of workers, and consequently wages on 
an average rule at the lowest cost of subsistence 
—i.e., the lowest on which a worker can live, 
reproduce his kind, and do the particular clase 
of work required. . 

No reforms can touch this position—the laws 
of capitalism nullify reforms, 


unfit for 
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We are slaves and will remain slaves as long 
as we allow the employing class to rob us of the 
products of our toil. 

We, the working class, produce all the wealth 
of the world, but the capitalist or employing 
class own it, through their ownership of the 
powers of production. Therefore to obtain our 
freedom we must overthrow capitalism, i.e., 
modern private ownership, and substitute com- 
mon ownership. 

Capitalism only exists with your consent. 
You give this consent at election time by voting 
the capitalists into power. Withhold your con- 
sent, i.e., vote yourselves into power, and capi- 
talism will give place to Socialism. 

So long as you vote for capitalism you are 

Socialani=se are not class-conscious. 

Confusionist bodies of various kinds may 
increase their following in various ways by 
compounding in various ways, but they cannot 
gain the support of class-conscious working men 
—fit subjects for Socialism. In other words, 
they do not get an inch nearer the ultimate goal 
by holding up the promise of immediate but 


_ delusive gains. Only the confused will support 


the confusionist. 


The capitalist keeps his privileged position 


by controlling the machinery of government, 
which he uses to keep us in subjection. This 
is the citadel we must attack, and carry, to usher 
in the Socialist Commonwealth, and thereby 
abolish human slavery for ever. GILMAO. 


NL ———————— 


THE POLICE V. THE POLICE. 


The capitalist Press has been busy explaining 
to Simple Simon that the action of the police 
in “breaking their oath” is not only mutiny, 
but “‘a crime.” Of course, it is always a crime 
when the bulldog turns and rends its master’s 
hand, notwithstanding that that hand-was doing 
things with a stick. But there is another side 
to the question. 

During the long period when the workers 
were more somnolent than they are now, and 
that condition was reflected in a far more in- 
complete organisation and a far greater trust in 
and submission to their union officials, the 
bosses were not so much afraid of the ‘labour 
unrest” as they are to-day. Consequently they 
did not attach the same importance to the bobby 
as they do now, and they made the mistake of 
paying him accordingly. , 

The result was inevitable. Notwithstanding 
his oatb, the policeman was forced to struggle 
for a betterment of his miserable condition. 
More even than in other trades—if that were 


possible—this meugevarily meant organisation. 


A union was fewmed, and as the aspect of indus- | 
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trial affairs became darker, a police trade union, 
affiliated possibly with other trade unions, deri- 
ving a certain amount of its strength from 
those unions, was regarded as an extremely 
sinister thing. 

The bosses got a bit nervous. They made 
panic concessions, and then they started to cut 
out the “cancer”—in other words, to smash 
the union. 

Now it is quite clear that the men owed every 
jot and tittle of the improvement in their con- 
dition to the union. Their oath availed them 
nothing. It was only intended to bind them to 
vile conditions of pay and tyrannical discipline. 
They might have stood meekly by it till dooms- 
day, nothing would have been done for them. 
Only when they seriously threatened to commit 
the “crime” of leaving their oath to look after 
itself, as butcher Asquith did his registration 

and other pledges, aud Lloyd George did his 
pledge concerning sending young boys to the 
“front,” did the masters deign to give them 
some measure of alleviation. 

It is quite plain, then, where the crime comes 
in. It is certainly not in breaking their oath, 
which they had been driven to do by the callous 
indifference of the bosses to their claims, but in 
their desertion of the instrument which had 
gained them so much. To allow that to be 
crushed out,and those who had undertaken the 
task of organising them for the struggle, to go 
down in the hour of victory is both a mean and 
cowardly crime. 

Writers in this paper have previously pointed 
out how extremely unlikely it was that any sort 
of union that could be any good to the men 
would secure official recognition. The forecast 
seems to be pretty correct. Had the police, 
however, behaved with sufficient courage and 
intelligence as to force the question of recogni- 
tion to a successful issue, the simple and inevi- 
table result must have been the increased use 
of bayonets instead of batons in industrial dis- 
-putes. The masters have more strings than one 
to their bow. A. E. J. 


S.P.G,.B. £1,000 FUND. SIXPENNY 
COLLECTION. 
Winning Numbers :— 
1,704 ; 724; 1,839; 554 ; 2,964 ; 1,278 ; 
1,802 ; 1,501; 696; 1,269; 134; 2.721; 
1,846 ; 1,912 ; 843; 2,743; 1,605; 1,770; 
534: 78: 62; 1,863 ; 689; 2,735 ; 785 ; 
2.324; 410; 2,181; 1,582; 2,494. 
PRIZES NOT CLAIMED on or before August 
31st will be sold. 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY, 
17, Mount Pleasant, W.0.1. 
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OUR £1,000 FUND. 
We give below a further list of subscriptions 


and other additions to our fund. It will be | 


noticed that the vast bulk of the increase since 
our last list was published consists of the fruits 
of the Sixpenny Collection, and Branch-dona- 
tions. The amount given as ordinary direct 
individual contributions, as also the increment 
from collecting sheets, have fallen to a very low 
level, and there is only one way to draw any 


‘ comfort from the gontemplation of them. That 


is to remember that no less an authority than 
J. Christ has declared that ‘‘The poor shall 
inherit the earth.” -|From that point of view 
the state of our fund is reassuring! But—— 


TENTH LIST. . 


Already acknowledged - - 
Received from “Sixpenny Collection” 
Battersea Branch Donation =  - 

>» rs Collection - 
Islington Branch _ - 
Tooting Branch - ~ : - 
H. J. Mills, Catiada - - 
A. E. J. - - - 


» 
0 9:0) O10. WLOTH 


F, J. H., Hornsey -. - 
A. Shearstone, 8s.; L. Shearstone, 8s. 
(Stirling, N.B.) 

Collected. Sheet 226, West Ham - 
- 99° —, Hedges (Battersea) 

Gallaher:and Friends (Hanley, Staffs.) - 

Ted Morris and Friends (Southsea) = - 

J. R. Adams (West Ham) . - 

— Hood naa - 

K. (Curragh, Ireland) - - 

J. Simmons (Nottingham) - 

H. Bril'eslyper - 

M. A. B. (Fulham) 

As-H.. - - - 

Wm. Gill - 

T. Houchin - 

Wage Slave (Manchester) 

The Scout - - 


HNWHNULN OO OF OR OCOQdOR O QN 


Total £404 14 11} 


S.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
FOR AUGUST. 


LONDON DISTRICT. 
Sundays: ; 

Clapham Common, 6 p.m. 

Tooting, Totterdown Street, 7.30 p.m. 

Finsbury Park, 6. p.m. 

Tottenham, West Green Corner, 11.30 a.m. 

Victoria Park, 11.30 a.m. 

Manor Park, “Earl of Essex,” 7.30 p.m. 
Wednesdays: 

Tooting, Totterdown Street, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: 

Dalston, Queen’s Road, 8.30 p.m. 
Pridays: 

Tottenham, St. Ann’s Road, 8. p.m. 

Battersea, “Prince’s Head,” 8 p.m. 
Saturdays: 

Wood Green, Jolly Butcher’s Hill, 8 p.m. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GRFAT BRITAIN. 
OBIECT. | 
The establishment of a system of | 


- society based upon the common own- 


ership and demooratio control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and In‘ the 
interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
Britain 


HOLDS— 

That society as at present consfituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living (i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. : 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 


' those who produce but do not possess. 


That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of the masterclass, by the conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their demo¢ratic control by the 
whole people. ; 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That ‘this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. : 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order — 
that this machinery, including these forces; may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. ; 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is-diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

Tha SaciALiar Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 

muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 


‘may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 


slavery to freedom. 

ss al 
' Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


Published by THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1 & Printed by A. SUCKLING 156,#1igh St. 
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COBDENISM & SOCIALISM. 


A REPLY TO PHILIP SNOWDEN. 


_ In the issue of “Common Sense” dated 16th 
- Augus 
the Independent Labour Party, in the perform- 
ance of his function as a capitalist 
Truth hireling and misleader of the 
by working — aries ae ounort ie 
: traduce ialism and identify 
. a Socialist principlesand policy with 
those of his capitalist masters. He opens his 
column-and-a-half of lucrative trash with the 
cynical statement that “The superficial Cob- 
denite and the superficial Socialist would pro- 
bably declare that Cobdenism and Socialism 
are the antipodes of political and _ social 
theories.” , 

The implication is, of course, that Mr. Snow- 
den is not either a “superficial Socialist” or a 
“superficial Cobdenite.” He is right. Qualify 
the Socialist and the Cobdenite in any way and 
to the very utmost limit that will leave them 
still a Socialist and a Cobdenite respectively, 
and. you have not the political likeness of the 
Chairman of the I.L.P. in either. Both the 
Socialist and the Cobdenite, superficial (what- 
ever that may mean) or otherwise, must declare 
that Cobdenism and Socialism are the very 
antipodes of the social and political spheres. It 
is only the pretenders, the twisters, fhe hired 
assassins of working class thought, that try to 
reconcile the one with the other, and the sordid 

and sickening motives that lead 
A them to do so protrude like the 
Fitting stinking members of a half-buried 

Simile. carcase from the slime of some 

pestilential pool. - 

When Mr. Snowden says that the “aim and 
purpose of Cobden and his school,” as he under- 
stands it (sic), “is precisely the aim and pur- 

of Socialism,” he lies. He does not 
understand the aim and purpose of Cobdenism 
to be “to secure the largest possible measure of 
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t last, Mr. Philip Snowden, Chairman of » 


individual liberty in a well ordered State and 
in a well-ordered world.” No one knows better 
than Mr. Snowden that the school of Cobden 
are not at all concerned with the liberty of the 
individual where that individual ‘is a worker ; 


‘no one knows better than Mr. Snowden that 


| Cobden and .all his school 
The _and disciples—yes, even as 
‘‘Superficial” he understands them—cling 
Humbug. with might and main to the- 
capitalist State, thecapitalist 
world, to the last pinch of. gunpowder and the 
last loyal bayonet ; and no one in all the wide 
world knows better than Mr. Snowden that, 
except from the: capitalists’ point of view, the 
capitalist State and the capitalist world can 
never be well ordered. | 5 
, When Mr. Snowden says “Cobden differed 
from modern Socialists in his ideas as to the 


*best method of attaining that desirable state of — 


complete individual liberty, but there are cer- 
tain fundamental conditions of attaining to that 


state of liberty, without the practical applica- _ 


tion of which neither Socialism nor any other 
plan of social organisation will achieve the 
purpose,” he is simply resorting to “ Words‘ 
that weary and parples. and pander and con- 
veal.” The fundamental condition under which . 


alone the Cobdenites can realise their aspirations . 


is the slavery of the workers based upon the 
class ownership of the means of living. The 
fundamental condition for the achievement of 
the aspirations of the Socialists is the abolition 
of class ownership—of private ownership in any 
form—ofthemeansofliving, 

A and the establishment of 
Fundamental society UPO a basis ut oat 

: _ mon ownership, as the only 
DEenee method of setting the work- 

ers free from the domination of those who own 


the means whereby they live, 
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. Brought face to face with this aspect of the 
case, ‘thé Chairman of the L.L.P. would have to 
admit its truth. This in itself proves the falsity 
of the implication of his statement concernin 
the probable declaration of the dgunavicial 
Cobdenite and the superficial Socialist.” The 
Cobdenite stands for private property ;. the 
Socialist stands for the abolition of private pro- 
perty. These two things ARE “the antipodes 
of political and social theories,” all the bought 
and paid for capitalist servants of the I.L.P. 
notwithstanding. 

“Tt had been customary previously, whenever 
any reference was made by Socialistwriters and 
speakers of fiscal policy, to dismiss the contro- 
versy between Free Trade and. Protection as a 
quarrel on the most effective method of enrich- 
ing the exploiting classes,” our confusionist 
goeson. “But when Mr. Chamberlain madg 


the issue one of practical politics the Socialists. 


realised that the matter was one which vitally 
affected the welfare of the wage-earning classes.” 


The argument that that which, when it was 
‘in the merely @ontroversial field, was “a quarrel 
on the most effective method of enriching the 
_ exploiting classes,” could, when it was made a 
question of ‘practical politics,” become a matter 
vitally affecting the welfare of the workers is 
the argument of the opportunist twister, What 
he really means is that as long as Shee roier: 
tionists did not seriously threaten to impose 
their fiscal fetters upon the Free Traders, Mr. 
Snowden and those of his kidney, for and on 
behalf of whom he lays claim to the title 
Socialist,” could afford to tell the truth about 
the question of Free Trade and Protection, but 
as soon as the question became an “issue of 
practical politics,” a rallying cry for party 
leaders, a plank for party platforms, an inscrip- 
tion for party banners, a bait to trap the votes 
of workers in their exploiters’ interests, then 
the pretenders became involved. They had to 
enthuse. They had to discern in the question 
something that had never revealed itself to 
them before. Why? I will tell you. 

Some time ago Mr. Snowden declared that 
the Labour Party is not a Socialist party, and 
that its function is to keep the Liberal Party in 
office. The inwardness of this statement pro- 
vides the explanation for his brotherly feeling 
towards the Cobdenites. He himself is no 
stranger to the Labour Party, which is the 
medium for providing £400 a year for certain 
twisters who are ready to keep the Liberals in 
power when they are in power, and to help get 
them into power when they are under a cloud. 
Mr. Snowden is simply trying to get: his bread 
buttered—that is all. ae 

Refuse to be the victims of the labour sharks 
any longer. A. E. J. 


BY THE WAY. 


—S—_—— : 


‘We have for several months now been hearing 
with wearying monotony that the panacea for 
the country’s ills is work, more work, and still 
more work. The fact that there -are 350,000 
demobbed soldiers who cannot find employment 
does not, it seems, trouble the master class, the 
idea clearly being to try and persuade those 
workers already engaged in production to work 
a little harder and, incidentally, of course, pro- 
vide their masters with swollen profits. On the 
other hand, those who are clamouring for a job 
being unable to obtain one, will have some 
“incentive” to join up again in the “voluntary ” 


army and “‘see the world and be paid for doing. 


so.” Beautiful idea, this ! 
While we workers are being urged by labour 
leaders and other capitalist hacks to increase 


production, and are daily treated to liberal doses. . 


of chatter abcut reconstruction, our masters see 
to it that they religiously obstain from such an 
undignified task themselves. Are we vot 
termed workers, and they—well, just a simple 
word—shirkers ? 7 - 
Take a cursory glance round and ‘see the 


strenuous life they lead. Look how hard they 


work during theseason. They attend the Eton 
and Harrow, the Oxford and Cambridge 
matches, visit the operas and the beauty spots 
of the world, and generally enjoy the good 
things of life. As we struggle in overcrowded 
trains and trams in a frantic endeavour to get 
work, as if this were the be-all and end-all of 
our existence, I read that— 

During Ascot week the London and South Western 
Railway ran 74 extra trains, saloon and first class 
only, at special fares; and 63 extra trains of first and 
third class mixed, with ordinary first class fares and 
special third-class fares. 

—“Daily News,” July 23rd, 1919. 

After this off to the moors for a little shooting, 
and all at the very time when we are informed 
that without increased production we shall go 
headlong to ruin and disaster. What swank! 
Is it not time the workers awoke, rubbed their 
eyes, and proceeded to inaugurate a social 
system wherein all the physically fit adults con- 
tribute their quota of labour for the social 
good.—where all engaged in healthy work and 
none were overworked ? | 


<fe 

For four years we were enjoined to hate Ger- 
many and all things appertaining to it, at the 
same time being told that after hostilities had 
ceased some time must elapse before we could 
stretch out our hands or to hvae intercourse with 
our late “enemies.” In a few words they were 
to be treated as moral lepers. How soon these 
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things have been forgotten by those who uttered 


_ them is evideuced by the following extract : 


i ted that German bankers have been 
‘acetic’ with bankers over here the loan of 
£100,000,000—we to lend themoney. . . We have 


‘no very great faith in the patriotism or unselfishness 


ita’ i inly hope 

olitan financiers; and we certainly p 
oe Parliament will not let this loan slip through by 
default. Unfortunately, cosmopolitan finance 1s not 
without its strong supporters in this present House o 


we Commons, to say nothing of the House of Lords. 


—Reynolds’s,” August roth, 1919. 
-No doubt the general upheaval caused by the 


: war, coupled with the spreading of what is 


yn termed Bolshevism, has tended to widen. 
SS cctloak of some sections of the capitalist 
class, and in order to preserve their interests 
they ‘are prepared to eat their own words. We 
‘now read of the allied-and associated homer: 
considering the wisdom of granting loans an 
once again entering into trade relations with the 
“enemy.” ) 
: Su e o b 
The glories of war. ‘‘Dr. Williams, tubercu- 
losis offtear for Flint and Denbigh, told the 
Flintshire Insurance Committee yesterday that 
the death-rate from consumption had increased 
enormously since the war, and we were back au 
the position of 25 or 30 years ago. — Daily 
News,” August 15th, 1919. 
ng hullabal 
Not long since there was a great hullabaloo 
in aitaares with the trip of the R 34 airship 
from England to the United States. It is strange 
indeed that one should read in the columns of 
a paper which makes the claim that if you read 
it in that journal ‘it is so,” such a belittling 
announcement as the following. Says Horatio 
Bottomley : | 
‘is nc k that the R 34, which has 
-assgeiy oe aig ished itself in its cross-Atlantic 
flights, is an exact replica of one of the ae mae 
Zeppelins captured by us.— a Bull,” July 27th, 


IgIQ. ies 

S t hath shall be given.” While 
meee Large may think themselves lucky 
on receiving a few paltry pounds for mre 
the country,” and incidentally spending = 
or four years of their lives in muddy trenches 
or on the ocean waves, not to mention BrODnine 
bullets and shells, the master class see to it t 
the “big men” are well rewarded for services 
rendered. Now I might expatiate on 80 re 
esting a subject, but I forbear. I ieee Q 
biassed. Rather, therefore, would I quote m 
a capitalist authority. So here you are: 


i t has been pleased to grant from £100,000 
ure pone to eighteen leading soldiers and sailors. 


The nation does not wish to be niggardly to men who 
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d it so well ; but we doubt whether there is 
sa ehingrlibe general satisfaction at this separation 
of the sheep and the goats. General Blank and 
Tommy Atkins both did their duty, and offered their 
lives and their energies to the nation. One, already 
receiving high pay, gets some thousands of pounds; 


h eiving very low pay, gets twenty-nine 
snaaea eosk memaplogmienit dole if he cannot find 


vor aneeee Hr Repnolds’s,” August 8th, 1919. 
ing d” by G. H 
lower cost of living “foretold” by G. H. 
beeen Food Controller, and the Prime 
Minister is well illustrated by the following : 
“Official figures supplied by the ‘Labour 
Gazette’ show that the cost of living this month 
has advanced 5 percent. on the previous month, 
or 115 per cent. above the pre-war cost. 
Just beforethe armistice (Nov. 1918) 120 percent. 
June, 1919 _ a ses 
cee 
An t, ° e ° 
he ured may well ask himeelf if his wages ~ 
increased in proportion. 
ea bela: to senor ges to the Germans our 
intense dislike of militarism “a salute of 19 
s was fired on the river front of she Hohen: 
Bridge,” so we were informed, on the 
pea of ihe visit to headquarters of the 


for War, The Right Hon. Winston 
Shacchill Tt is to be hoped that they are now 
duly impressed by this pompous military 


reception. igs 


he following item of news makes interesting 
seaite in the light of what has been said and 
written concerning England’s late ‘‘chief 

” 

iene has been published in the Moscow 
“Investia” showing (according to the Bolshevik wire- 
less message) to what extent the snppores cernian 
Republic” has become an agent of the Entente, an 
affiliated to the House of Lloyd George, Clemenceau, 


Leary 0 piects of this honourable house,” says 


the article, “is the struggle against Bolshevism.” 
—Star, August 26th, rgr9. 

From which I gather that the much-hated 
“Hun” is useful if only to assist the Allies in 
their fight against the Bolahevsks. 

eet) 


heard during the late war quite a 
tt ot pay about the blood of Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, which has been so freely shed, 
cementing the ties of friendship between the 
two nations. But now the question of the 
division of the spoils is coming to the fore the 
pretty prattle of yesterday vanishes into thin 
air. Concerning this interesting question a 
Paris newspaper (‘Soir’) comments thus on the 


question of Syria: ' 





X” thrown to a 


2 


. The contiatity of British territory from India to 
may be an advantage to our Ally, but we regret 

the animosity which it has evoked in this matter. 

_ —“Star,” Aug, 26th, 1919. 

Further information with regard to the Paris 
newspaper and the French Economic Commis- 
si0n, Just returned from Syria, tells us that ‘‘the 
interview, portions of which have been deleted 
by the censor, consists of a review of the eco- 
nomic position in Syria, and gives a very pessi- 


mistic impression of the outlook for Freneh. 


trade, industry, and finance in consequence, 
eee it is stated, of the activities of the 


Again, later, we are told— 

Regarding the alleged incidents in Syria the 
‘Homme Libre” states that for some time past fric- 
tion with Great Britain has increased only too much. 

The “Liberte” says British officials are convinced 
that our exclusion is necessary to the securi y of the 
British Indian Empire, which to their mind, ought to 
stretch from Calcutta to the Cape by way of Catto. 

At most they will consent to leave us, like a bone 

. dog, the narrow band of the Lebanon 
coast, just as im-the cightoenth century they left us 
Pondicherry and Chandernazor. They have only for- 


gotten one thing, and that is that then we were con-' 


quered and enemies, and to-day we aré conquerors 
and Allies.—Daily News,” September 3rd, 1919. 


All this reminds me of the old sew of our 
school-boy copy books--“* When thieves fall out 


honest men come by their own.” More infor- 


mation on this subject can be gathered from 
the secret treaties first published by Trotsky, 
the existence of which was then denied by our 
truthful Government, but which, owing to the 
occasional jars in the allied camp, have now 
become accepted facts. 


Once again’ the attitude taken up by our 
party in opposing the gentry of the Labour 
Party (and all other anti-working class candi- 
dates) who batten and fatten on the political 
ignorance of the working class, is justified.” . 

Tu connection with the contest just closed at 
Widnes, the following extract throws a flood of 
light on the worthless character of the “labour” 
candidate. 

The Liberal Association of |the Widnes Division 
met this evening, and having considered the political 
Situation in reference to the election now ending 
passed a resolution recommending the Libera electors 
of the division “to vote for the Labour candidate and 
to sur pore the candidature of Mr. Henderson in every 
possible way, and thus unite the progressive forces,” 
—‘Daily News,” August 2oth, rgrg. 

The workers of Widnes have been asked to 
vote for this nominee of capitalism, who was 
prepared toaccept office in a capitalist ministry, 
went to Russia at the time of. the collapse of 
Tsardom to do the bidding of a capitalist 
grremnment, and at most is prepared, like any 

beral, to tinker with and endeavour to patch 
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up the awful mess created by capitalist society. 


The folly and futility of such procedure has 
been exposed time dnd time again, and even 


Lloyd George himself has said that as soon as <. 


one sore is removed another breaks out. 


801 Study 
Socialism, and then vote for it. 


s ‘ 
4 


men 


THE STRUGGLE IN U.S.A, : 


‘Ihe Movement of the Blind. 


America badly needs a Socialist party.. The’ 


deep ignorance of the workers here is reflectet 


in the profound ignorance of the organised. - 
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labour. movement. The American. Federation — 
of Labour continues on itg capitalist road, ex. 


changing thorough support of the war for the 


exslaving policy of our masters’ peace. The 
Industrial Workers of the World 1 has been 


—does not’ grow, and is always busy with 


internal fights, especially with its parent, the | 
S.L.P. It refuses to endorse the S.L.P. as more - 
than half its membership belongs to the rotten 


Socialist Party of America. 
‘‘My Country, ’tis of Thee.’’ 


The war found the S.P. leaders pro-Ally and 


anxious for the popular side, many getting 
Government jobs and increased publicity. 
These Jeaders seceeded or were fina ly expelled, 
and they formed the Social Democratic League 
similar to the. Hyndman clique in England. 
To-day the S.D.L. is little heard of and is repre- 
sented in print by Allen Benson's paper, 
‘‘Reconstruction.” Rose Pastor Stokes returned 
to the 8.P. fold, while her millionaire husband 
stil continues with the jingoes. 

A. M. Simons, when nof busy misleading 
Europe, writes lies for the capitalist Press with 
Chas. E. Russell, William English Walling, 
Allan Benson, and John Spargo. They flcurish 
in the pages of that worst of ‘all papers. the 
‘“ Appeal to Reason,” now known as the “New 
Appeal,” of Girard, Kansas. 

The leading writer of that journal is Upton 
Sinclare, who is trying to explain away his 
jingoism in bis monthly magazine, “'The New 
Justice,” of Los Angeles. 
Debs and Debsism. , 

Eugene V. Debs was enthusiastic for the 
S.P. anti-war stand at the St: Louis Com: ention 
in 1916, but began to wobble’ when Amcrica 
entered the war.. In the pages of the ‘* Social 
Builder,” a social reform Magazine of &t. Louis, 
mia argued that the anti-war stand should.be 
modified, especially in view of the apprcaching 


paralysed by anti-Syndicalist laws. and persé-.” 
cution of its leaders—mostly now in Federal 
prea. The Workers’ International Industrial « 

nion—the child of the Socialist Labour Party 


September i9i9. 


_ the working-cless position on the war. 


vail. 


All the capitalist papers reprinted 


! ‘his statements to show that the S.P. was becom- 


ing “‘sane ” 


-“;When Debs saw that ‘his new attitude was 


losing him support he wobbled back to his 
former position, though at his recent trial he 
reminded the court that he did not agree with 


“fhe St. Louis platform. Debs sought to hold 
- hits democratic following, and received 10 years 
at Cleveland Federal Court for speaking against 
‘the war at Canton, Ohio. He is now in Atlanta 


prison. 

! . Kate Richards QO’ Hare, a reformer and leader 

of the 8.P., is also in prison, though her danger 
to the ruling class is in 


finitesmal. Victor 
rger, one of the most anti-Socialist leaders 
of the 8.P., has also been given 20 years, though 
he supported the Mexican War and militarism. 
He was widely known as a pro-German. While 
Berger wrote the pro-German articles for the 


“Milwaukee Leader,’’ Simons did the’ pro-Ally 
-. work on the same periodical. 


The Lawyer Leaders. 


‘Even after many of the openly pro-war 
atry had left the party the great bulk of the 
Cadarhip and many members refused to a 
e 


mass of 8.P. membership can be estimated by 


_ their continual support of the official clique and 


by their sticking to such a rotten organisation. 
Morris Hillquit, the “ brains of the 8.P.,” one 


of the many lawyers on the National Executive, . 


offered to organiso an army of Sociaists to help 


_ to explain democracy to the Germans overseas. 


He also admitted that if he had been a member 
of Congress he would have voted for the war. 

Algernon Lee and six other SP. aldermen 
voted $80,000 in New York for a “Victory” 
arch on which the American “victory” at Mur- 
mansk in Russia was inscribed. Louis Boudin 
—another lawyer, and author of “Theoretical 
System of Karl Marx”—rallied in support of 
the League of Nations, and refused to adopt 
any views on the Russian situation as he would 
not condemn Plechanoff and his other friends 
thousands of miles away. 


Such a Happy Family ! 


‘When Kerensky got control in Russia the 
».P. rallied for that capitalist Government, and 
when Ebert rose to power in Germany they 
duly celebrated the German ‘‘ Revolution.” 
Their support of much A. F. of L. officialdom, 


' the sickening reform programme, the lack of 


party discipline, the general ignorance of So- 
eialism. caused a growing revolt -in certain 
centres in the States. More than 50 per cent. 
of the membership is composed of foreign lan- 
guage federations. These have always been 
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hotbeds of reform propaganda and general 
ignorance. The Finnish, Jewish, and German 
federations supported every reactionary policy. 
Until the Bolshevik uprising in Russia the 
various Russian federations in the 8.P. were 
small; but they sprang up like mushrooms after 
the coup of 1917. The Russians wobbled from — 
the defense of Plechanoff to that of Kerensky, 
and through their ignorance rallied to the policy 
of S.P. reformism. 

The great bulk of Jews in the party read 
“Forward,” the national daily edited by Abe 
Cahan—the supporter of war and defender of 
reaction in the party. 

Many prominent members of the Sociaiist 
Labour Party have climbed back onto the 8.P. 
waggon — Frank Bohn, Louis Fraina, Solon de 
Leon, -Karl Dannenburg, Seidel, Dr. Julius 
Hammer—and some of them began the contest 
for leadership in the S.P. They preached 
Industrial Unionism of a kind, and men like 
Fraina saw in the rising Bolshevik wave in the 
party a chance te build up a large following. 


All Aboard for Bolshevism. 

One point should be well noted. The ele- 
ments here who took front'rank in their support 
of Bolshevism were the very ones who were 
against revolutionary methods and who ridi- 


—culed Socialist education. Their feelings ran 


high when Allied intervention in Russia welded 
working-class sentiment against the capitalist 
international. And the anti-political ideas’ 
preached for years were good material for 
‘abolish the State immediately” propaganda. 
Soviet were formed here but were mere paro- 
Some, like in 
Philadelphia, advocated the armed rising of a 
minority, whilst most of them degenerated into 
veterans’ reform associations. 


The Left Wing and its Feathers. 


The Left Wing of the S.P. comprises every 
variety of fool and freak, just like the Right © 
Wing. There is, however, soe good material 
in the Left Wing, but it is powerless while it 
remains together with such an army of ignor- 
ance. ‘The test question is not whether you 
understand Socialism and are in favour of it, 
but whether you are a Bolshevik. And Bolshe- 
vism here covers almost every conceivable idea 
except the scientific principles of Socialism— _ 
Mass Action on the streets against machine 
guns, Minority Rule, To Hell with Democracy, . 
Action not Study, such are some of the ideas of 
the Left Wing. 

The S.P. have suspended seven language 
federations— Russian, Lithuanian, Lettish, Po- 
lish, South Slavic, Ukrainian, and Esthonian— 
on account of their affiliation with the Left Wing 
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party within the party. The State of Massa- 
chusetts and many locals in New York were 
expelled for the same reason, making nearly 
half the membership: The State of Michigan 
was expelled for adopting a “no reform” con- 
stitution. Michigan was not affiliated with the 


Left Wing organisation as they objected to the , 


Mass Action, Industrial Unionist, and other 
confused ideas preached in the Left. Wing 
manifesto and the Left Wing official organ, the 
‘Revolutionary Age.” The support of Michigan 
only existed where study classes had been 
organised by Michigan’s proletarian university, 
‘a arta study class-promoting body organised 
by a number of Detroit workers. 
_ The Left Wing is in Pieces. 

The Socialist Propaganda League was formed 
in 1916 to preach Industrial Unionism and 
‘Mass Action within the 8.P. Frainaand 8. J. 


Rutgers (now in Russia), and Bucharin the 


Bolshevik Commissar, were prominent members. 
They published the “New International” at 
Béston, and “they eventually merged. into the 
Left Wing group and gave up their-paper for 
_ the “ Revolutionary Age”—a parrot-like edition 
of Lenin’s and Trotsky’s speeches.’ It falsifies 
Marx and dupes its ignorant following. 

All Left Wing branches, locals, and States 
were invited to send representatives to the Left 
Wing Convention at New York on June 2lst. 
The Convention was dominated by. Jim Larkin, 
the supporter of Labourism, John Reed, the 
war correspondent lately returned from Russia, 
and Louis Fraina, the political gymnast of the 
S.P., S.L.P., and Socialist Propaganda League. 
The whole business was a miserable farce, being 
a sordid struggle foy control. The Michigan 
delegates presented an ultimatum demanding 
the immediate formation of a Communist party 
on the basis of a platform adopted by Miehigan 

_at its special Convention on June 15th. ‘The 
Russian federations—the backbone of the Left 
Wing-—also objected to the policy of the Left 
Wing leaders in trying to capture the rotten 
S.P. at their coming National Convention on 
August 30th; the Russians, therefore, wanted 


to form a Communist party immediately. Thus ’ 


Michigan found itself withdrawing from the 
Conference in Company with 30,000 Russian 
members who would easily dominate Michigan’s 
6,000. At the.time of writing Michigan has 
been‘pledged by its delegates to work with the 
Russian Federations and they have formed the 
Communist Party. In doing so Michigan has 
adopted a programme of Mass Action, Industrial 
Unionism, and ‘‘ Abolition ef the State at Once,” 
but many well-informed members in Detroit 
are determined to undo this underhand work 
of the delegates. A. K. 


é 
THE HIRELINGS AT WORK. 
Manifold are the uses of the labour leader to 


the capitalist class. When the masters wanted 
war the decoy ducks received their instructions 
and Patriotism became their watch-cry. When 


a strike becomes inconvenient to the masters - 


the “leaders” instruct their men to return to 
work. Now that the labour situation is becom- 
ing somewhat uncomfortable for the employers 
they send-out the cry of ‘‘More production. or 
national disaster,’ and right nobly do the 
henchmen rally to the call. ee, 

To enable the inexperienced reader to appre- 
ciate the perfidy of these people it is necessary 
to set forth a few elementary facts. : 

The basis of the tactics necessary to achieve 
Socialism is the understanding of, and acting 
in accordance with, the class struggle—the re- 
cognition of the fact that in present-day society 
two classes exist whose interests are diametri- 


cally opposed: the ‘employing class and the - 


employed class. . 
‘he employing class own all the wealth pro- 
duced, and as there is: a limit to the amount of 


wealth that can be consumed by wage-earners | 


—a limit imposed by the limits of the purchas- 
ing power of their wages—so there is a limit to 
the amount that the markets demand. The 
greater the speed of production the sooner this 
limit will be reached. The employed class 
produce the wealth, and the individuals who 


compose this class, by the necessities of their 


existence, are compelled to compete with each 
other for jobs, and so keep wages down to a 
certain average level. 

As there is a limit to the wealth which the 
markets can absorb, so there is a limit to the 
jobs going. The more completely production 
is organised and the harder the employed class 
works the sooner the limit to the wealth re- 
quired will be reached and the sooner a large 
proportion of the employed will be jobless. 


Consequently, the present constitution of 


society puts the workers in the position that an . 


increase in production, in so far as it signifies 
an intensification of the productivity of labour, 
is directly opposed to their interests. Consi- 
dered in this light, therefore, an increase in 
production means; in the long run, an increase 
in wealth to the employers, and an increase in 
unemployment to the workers. 

With the idea of smothering the class war 
and promoting harmony between exploiter and 
exploited an alliance bas just been formed 


calling itself the Brittanic Industrial Alliance. ' 


The chairman of the Provisional Committee is 
J. Havelock Wilson. The committee also in- 
cludes G. N. Barnes, J. R. Clynes, J. Hodge, 
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and G. H. Roberts. The aims of the organiea- 


tion are: 


“To bring together employers and employees 
in this country which are now working harmo- 


‘niously under Whitley Industrial Councils or 


similar working agreements, and organisations 
and individuals interested in developing British 
trade and British interests.’—‘*Daily Chro- 
nicle,”’ 1.9.19. . 

‘The only weapon the workers have on the 
industrial field is to be set aside and we are to 


gweat riches for wasters without a murmur— 


in the interests of British trade. 
« In the “Daily News” (28.8.19) we read— 


“Mr, W. Adamson, M.P., stated in an inter- 


view yesterday that already he had made it clear 


to the House of Commons that so far as the 
Parliamentary Labour Party and he were con- 


cerned they recognised that there was great 


need for increased production.” 


J. T. Brownlie, chairman of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, has issued an appeal to 
the workers for increased production, and the 
“Daily Chronicle” (2.9.19) gives.a list of “La- 
bour leaders” supporting the appeal. The fol- 
lowing paragraph sums up the situation : 

“Quite a number of leading officials of the 
big unions have been interviewed by the “Daily 
Chronicle” representative, and in every case 
there was agreement that the grave position of 
the country demanded more work, and more 
work.” : 

Speaking in the House on the Consolidated 
Fund Bill (12.8.19), Mr. Sexton dolivered him- 
self of the following gem : 


“The Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
members on this side were complaining, endea- 
voured to lay at the door of the working classes 
of this country the blame for the trouble, 
because he said the men were not increasing 
production. I want to subcribe to that.” 


Of course, the whiskers of the ‘‘Socialist” 
movement, H. M. Hyndman, had to put his 
spoke in the wheel. He, we learn, had an 
interview with a “ Daily Chronicle” ‘represen- 
tative, to whom he said (18.8.19) : 


‘“‘Of course there must be increased produc- 


tion. If we had prepared as well for the honors 
of peace as we did for the honors of war we 
should not now be in the position we are in 
to-day.” 

How well Marx and Engels judged this man 
half a century ago when they described him as 
a bourgeois intellectual. For years he has 
served his class well, reaching the culminating 
point when he threw all his energies into assis- 
ting im the late campaign to smash German 
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competition and incidently send millions of the 
workers to eternity. 

At the moment of writing we see Ben Tillet 
has added hig mite to the mess. In an article 
in “John Bull” (6.9.19) he writes: 


“The whole nation is in an ugly mood of sulk 
and suspicion. The more alert and enterpris- 
ing countries, like America and Japan, had, 
prior to the end of the war. prepared a scientific 
and calculated attack upon our export trade, 
and our trade generally ; while we have re- 
duced our wealth by such immense quantities 
to the advantage of our Allies in general, and 
America in particular, that we are economically 
in a more or less crippled condition. The energy 
and the organisaition of labour and capital, 
which helped to build our fortune previous to 
the war, are at the moment viciously and sel- 
fishly antagonistic. oo : 

“There never was such a chance for recovery 
as now presents itself—to maintain our position 
among the nations—and there never was such 
a moment of peril! Capital and Labour must 
understand the tremendous obligations of the 
war, the debts to be paid, the hundred millions | 
to be given to our defenders and their depen- © 
dents. There is no jugglery in the world to 
meet these obligations—they must be met by 
actual effort, and the community owes a debt to 
the men who braved the fight and the depen- 


-dents of those who have given their lives. We 


want virile brains and healthy bodies and happy 
homes and useful lives—but monopolies, either 
of Capital or Labour, must go if the country is 
to live!” 


Comment on the above effusion relating to 
our trade, our wealth, owr fortune, our allies, 
and the debts w2 owe is needless. It might 
spoil the beautiful phrases of one of the workers’ 


‘most contemptible enemies. 


Thus do the “labour leaders” echo the cry 
of the capitalists. Unless we produce more and 
compete successfully (ah! there’s the rub !) with 
other countries, they cry, we will go headlon 


~to ruin. What stronger argument 1s neede 


for the abolition of capitalism ? 

“Labour leaders” are out for pelf and place ; 
they do not advocate the only solution to the 
working-class sufferings, but seek to conserve 
the interests of the capitalists by maintaining 
that more production, more sweating of toilers, 
will ease the situation. 

But already there are thousands who cannot 

et work, and as long as this is 80 the words of 
the Tilletts are known for lies even ‘as they fall 
from their foul lips—lies intended to wring 
still greater profits out of those who are fools 
enough to believe them. G. M. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 

All communications for the Executive Committee, 
subscriptions fo the Sociatisr STanparp, ‘articles, 
and. correspondence submitted for insertion therein, 
should be addressed,—The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, 17 Mount Pleasant, London, W.C 1.—to whom 
Money Orders should be made payable. 

The meetings of the Executive Committee are held 
at the Head Office every Tuesday at 7.30 p.m. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Twelve Months, post free ... 1s. 6d. 
Sx od. 


THE PINT POT. 

The capitalists are very much concerned j 
now to teach the workers something of et 
mics—of the capitalist variety, of course. We 
have before us as we write a whole pile of 
effusions which have recently appeared in the 
capitalist Press, or have been let loose upon the 
workers in the form of capitalist leaflets, to 
which, in most cases, those who issue them have. 
not. the courage to put their names. 

Of the latter—the cowardly (cowardly because 
the issuers shirk the obligation of publicly 
defending their lying statements)—two of the 
most ludicrous are entitled ‘“Does Capital Rob 
Labour?” and “The.Soldier’s Return.” respec- 
tively. A series of articles from the pen of a 
Canadian professor now appearing in the 
‘Sunday Express” is a further case in point 
while that fine old capitalist servant, Frederic 
Harrison, issues a touching appeal to labour 
“leaders” to ‘“‘make those who look to you for 
guidance see it [capitalist economics as ex- 
pounded by F.H.] as clearly as yourselves.” 

Most of the literary efforts have one specific 
object - to induce the workers to produce at a 


om 


cheaper rate. Thus Frederic Harrison tells us" 


that “slack work releases capital, to 
where,” and also that higher wasea eat 
of prices tv the millions,” while the ‘‘Star” 
(September 8th) says ‘‘we have got to fill up the 
pint-pot to the brim before we can get a pint 
out of it.” | : 
_It appears that it is Lord Wrenbury who pro- 
vides the “pint-pot”’ simile in a letter to the: 
“Times,” and the “Star” quotes his lordship 
a3 saying “If the labourer says he must have a 


int-and-a-half [out of a pint pot] he cannot 


ve it because it is not there to have. If he 
says he will have a pint he will not. get it be- 
cause the beer will never be brewed if the master 
brewer is to get no return.” The “Star’s” 
assertion was thus effectively answered in 
advance. | 

Of course ca’canny drops in for it all round. 
The unfortunate thing about the argument that 
the less the workers produce the better it is for 
them is that pushed to extremes it brings us to 
the proposition that if noboby produced any- 
thing the labourer would: be in his second 
Golden Age. ! 
under disguise when it argues that “if each of 


‘us leaves, say, half of his work to bedone by 


others, the total wealth of the country will be 
half tented might ae Of course our contem- 
porary. fails to see that this depends u 
vithor or not the work left is done by ihe 
others—g point of , 
thousands who are unable to get work to do. 
-The Press may call it a poisonous doctrine 
that the less work anyone does the more work 
there is for others to do, but the fact remains. 
The workers are only paid while they are filling 
the pint pot. The harder they work, therefore, 
the sooner it is filled and the fewer are required 
to fill it. The capitalists would like the analogy 


| of the pint pot to be abandoned at this point, 


but it is just here that it becomes most interes- 


ting to the worker. 


John Stuart Mill, the beloved economist of — 


the banking profession, holds that it is capital 
which presents the limit to production. The 
pint pot is formed of capital and increases or 


_ decreases according as capital is added to or 


subtracted from its walls. . This is a very com- 


. fortable theory for bankers, who like to believe 


that it is capital that makes the world go round. 
But capital itself is tied up in filling the pint 
pot—in other words, the master brewer’s pot 
gets smaller as it gets fuller ; he must sell his 
beer or he will find the put full. And when the 
pot is full the worker ceases to get anything out 
of it because he is'no longer required to put 
anything into it. It behoves the worker, there- 
fore, to see that the pot does not get full, by 
putting into it as little as he can and taking out 
of it as much as he can. 


Nevertheless, it is notin this direction that the 


_ worker must expend his main energy. He must 


see to it that the pot and all he puts into it are 
his. Then only can he quaff the full pot. 


~ 
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The “Star” adopts this line. 


ae! intent to thie 


AN ACCOUNT AND APPRECIATION OF 
HIS LIFE WORK. 
The year 1818, which witnessed the birth of 


_ Karl Marx, also saw the birth, on Nov. 21st, of 


Lewis Henry Morgan,a man whose investigations 
into the nature of primitive human society were 
as epoch-making as were those of Marx into the 
structure of modern capitalism. Born at Aurora, 
Cayuga County, in the State of New York, and 
of “middle-class” parents, Morgan, after the 
customary school education, graduated, at the 
age of 22, at Union College, N.Y. Afterwards 


he underwent a four years course in law, and 


in 1844 wag admitted to the Bar. In partner- 
ship with his old schoolmate, afterwards Judge 
G. F. Danforth, Morgan, practised successfully 


as a lawyer in Rochester, where he made his 


home. | 
Studies of the Indians. 


While at college young Morgan had become 
deeply- interested in the Red Indians of the 
Iroquois tribes, the remnants of a once powerful 
and widespread people, in the State of New 
York. After his graduation he joined with a 
number of young enthusiasts in Aurora whd, 
like himself, were fond of Indian lore, forming 
a club or society which was called the Grand 
Order of the Iroquois. The “Order,’’ which 
was of the nature of a secret society, also 
2 ray to have been known as the “Gordian 

ot.” 


The idea of its founders was to extend the 
organisation over the tribal territory which the 
Iroqubis in times past had occupied. Branches 
were to be established wherever a settlement of 
the Iroquois was known to have existed, and 
“council-fires” held at night for the discussion 
of matters relating to the Indians. 

In order to study more intimately their life 
and institutions Morgan actually went into an 
Iroquois settlement, and there lived as one of 
themselves for periods which eventually totalled 
several years. & well did he gain the confidence 
and affection of the Indians that in 1847 he was 
permitted to formally enter, by adoption, into 
the Hawk gens of the Senecg/tribe. They recog- 
nised in him a fraternal link between the white 
men and the red, and gave him the name 
Ta-yal-da-wah-kugh, meaning “one lying 
@Cross.” 

The first results of his investigations Morgan 
embodied in a series of papers which were read 
to the “Grand Order,” and also to the New York 
Historical Society, of which he was a member. 


Subsequently they were published as ‘‘Letters . 


on the Iroquois,” under the pen-name of 
“Skenandoah” in the “American Review” 
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during 1847, and later appeared in other 
journals. | 

‘Among Morgan’s closest associates was a pure- 
blooded Seneca Indian called Ha-sa-no-an-da, 
who had adopted the English name of Ely S. 
Parker. He was well educated and a civil 
engineer by profession. Hasanoanda possessed 


_an exceedingly full knowledge of Iroquois cus- 


toms and institutions and’ was himself a Sachem 
or peace-chief of the Senecas, his name signify- 
ing “Keeper of the Western door of the Long 
House” (see below). 

With Parkers’ assistance Morgan was able to 
carry his researches into the past history of the 
Iroquois and to complete his first great work on 
primitive society, “The League of the Iroquois,.’ . 
which he published in 1851. This book which 
Morgan, out of recognition for his services, 
inscribed to Eli S. Parker, was written, as the 
author says in the preface, “to encourage a 
kinder feeling towards the Indian founded upon 
a truer knowledge of his civil and domestic. 
institutions, and of his capabilities for future 
elevation,” surely, in view of the brutal treat- 


‘ment meted out to the Red-man by the Paleface 


who had robbed him, a noble ideal. 

- The first scientific account of an Indian 
people| ever written, this book contains a 
detailed description based on personal obser- 
vation of the society, religion, ceremonial, games, 
art, craftsmanship, and language of the Iro- 


quois. A new edition appeared in 1904. - 


The league of tribes was the highest type of 
social organisation acheived by the American 
Indians. That of the Iroquois was formed in 
the fifteenth century and consisted of five, and 
later of six, tribes, the Mohawks, Cayugas, 
Senecas, Onondagas, and the Tucaroras. ‘Lhe 


term “Iroquois” is believed to be of French 


origin. They called themselves Ho-de-no-sau-nee, 
the “People of the Long House,” tne latter 
allusion being to the Indian communal house 
which was chosen as the symbol of the League. 
At the time when Morgan wrote, however, the 
League was but a shadow of its former self, 
having lost, with the coming of the Whites, the 
position which had made it a social and military 


- power of no mean importance. 


In 1855 Morgan was concerned in an engi- 
neering scheme:to build a railway through the 


' wilderness of North Michigan, and in conjunc- 


tion therewith performed some practical explo- 
ration which was much needed in this, at that 
time, little known region. When thus engaged 
he made some original investigations into the - 
social habits and constructive ability of the 
beaver, an animal which was exceedingly abun- 
His results were embodied 
in “The American Beaver and His Works,” 


published in 1867. One of the most perfect 
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of zoological monographs, this work drew praise 
from Darwin, although he considered that 
Morgan had ‘underestimated the power of 
instinct and thus rated too highly the reasoning 
powers of the beaver. , 

In 1856 Morgan made. the acquaintance of 
_ Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute, and 

of Agissiz, the famous American naturalist, both 
of whom encouraged him to continue his unique 
Indian studies. 


Studies in Kinship and Sex Relations. 


While on a visit in 1858 to Marquette on 
. LakeSuperior, oneof the terminii of the proposed 
railway, Morgan visited. a camp of the Ojibwa 
tribe and there discovered the same peculiar 
system of recognising family relationships 
which he had found among the Iroquois. Ac- 
cording to this system a man referred to the 
children of his brothers as his own “sons” and 
“daughters,” and all these “cousins” as they 
would be termed by us, called one. another 
“brother” or “sister.” Likewise with the sh 
dren of several sisters. 

The discovery that this system existed among 
' the Ojibwa appears to have been somewhat of 
a revelation to Morgan, end he now pursued his 
ethnological researches with redoubled vigour, 
visiting in the next three or four years different 


tribes in the extreme West and as far North as 


Canada. He found, as he had begun to expect, 
that the same system of kinship was character- 


istic of practically all the tribes in North » 


America. / 

After this Morgan, with the assistance of the 
United States Government, carried his investi- 
gations into other lands. Carefully prepared 
lists of questions were forwarded to officials, 
explorers, and missionaries in different parts of 
the world. Most of these lists were returned 
with the desired information, and by this 
means Morgan was successful in acquiring a 
vast amount of data bearing on the sex relations 
and kinship of numerous peoples the world 
over. : 

It was a stupendous task to sort out and 
classify this mass of evidence, but Morgan per- 
formed it with great ability and remarkable 
results. These were set forth in a preliminary 
essay published in the “Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Sciences” in 1868. 

The complete and tabulated results of these 
investigations appeared in the “Systems of 
Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human 
Family,” published in 1871 as Vol. XVII. of the 
“Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge” by 
the ‘Institute.’ This work, containing as it 
does the kinship systems of one hundred and 
thirty-nine distinct peoples comprising about 
four-fifths of the humen race, is one of the land- 


marks of ethnology and denoted the entry of 
exact scientific method into the study of primi- 
tive society. 

Frederick Engels in his “Origin of the 
Family, Private Property, and the State,” thus 
summarises Morgan’s conclusions: 

(1) The kinship system of the American 

Indians is also in vogue in Asia, and in @ some- 
what modified form among numerous tribes of 
Africa and Australia. 

(2) This system findsacomplete explanation 


in a certain form of communal marriage now in 


process of decline in Hawaii and some Austra- 
lian islands. 

_ (3) By the side of this marital form, there 
is in practice on the same islands a system of 
kinship only explicable by a still more primeval 
and now extinct form of communal marriage. 

Morgan was led by: his researches to the 
belief that unrestricted sexual intercourse had 
been the habit of primeval mankind. Progres- 
sive restriction upon intercourse between near 
blood relatives then resulted in two successive 
forms of group or communal marriage in which 
a@ group of men were common husbands to a 
similar group of women. This custom, by 
rendering actual fatherhood uncertain, neces- 
sarily resulted in the tracing of decent through 
females only, a fact which had already been 
inferred by Bachofen in his ‘‘Mother Right” 
(1861) from a study of classical mythology. 

Further restriction led to a loose “pairing 
family’’—the intercourse and co-habitation of 
one man with one woman— and then, as Morgan 
subsequently showed, the rise of private pro- 
perty formed the basis of the historical from of 
monogamy, with its permanent union and male 
inheritance. 

In treating anomalous kinship-systems as the 
vestiges of extinct marital and family institu- 
tions, and in coming forth as the ethnoloigcal 

_ champion of the theory of original promiscuity 
and of group marriage, Morgan encountered the 
opposition of the ‘‘established school” of 
anthropologists led McLennan. Just as Owen, 
Virchow, and other reactionary scientists en- 
deavoured to save the “respectability” of man- 
kind by denying, in opposition to the Darwi- 
nians, our animal ancestry, so Westmarck, 
Andrew Lang and others fitted bourgeois 
morality upon the primitive savage by declaring, 


against Moragn and even Lubbock, that human: : 


‘ gex-intercourse had never been promiscuous and 
we monogamy was its “natural” and original 
orm. 

Morgan's views on this matter have, in the 
main, been amply vindicated by the more recent 
painstaking researches of Spencer and Gillen 
into the communal marriage systems of the 

, Australian aborigines, 
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The Roots of Cultural Progress. 


After the publication of his “Systems of 
Consanguinity” Morgan pursued the investi- 
gation of several series of facts which had 
attracted his attention whilst accumulating the 
materials for that important work. 

The only literary fruits of his work during 
the following five or six years were a number of 
essays on the ancient culture of Central America 
—a line of enquiry which greatly interested 
him. Between 1869 and 1876 there appeared 
in the form of magazine articles ‘‘The Seven 
Cities of Chibola,” “Montezuma’s Dinner,” and 
“The Houses of the Mound Builders.” 


‘ Morgan was something of a classical scholar,, 


and it gradually became apparent to him that 
there was.a more intimate affinity between the 
social institutions of early Greece and Rome and 
those of existing barbarian peoples than was 
usually supposed. 

He also became aware of tlie great changes 
wrought in social and cultural institutions by 


‘progressive improvements in man’s means of 


living. 

Thus by a variety of channels he arrived at 
the conception of the essential unity in the 
course and method of evolution throughout the 
entire human race. The great antiquity and 
animal origin 
established, but little knowledge had as yet 
been gained as to the social conditions of 
existence among primitive men. 

Morgan was among the first to scientifically 
penetrate into the social status of man in the 
stages preceeding the patriarchal system which, 
in conformity with Hebrew tradition, most 
earlier writers, even the learned Sir Henry 
Maine (‘Ancient. Law,” Chap. 5), had consi- 


dered to be the dawn of society. 


In 1877 Morgan gave to the world the result 
of forty years study in his chief literary work, 
“ Ancient Society, or Researches in the Lines of 
Human Progress from Savagery through Bar- 
barism to Civilisation.” The book is divided 
into four parts. In the first Morgan shows that 
the basis of all human progress lies in the dis- 
covery or invention of artificial aids to existence 
‘n the form of implements and technical pro- 
cesses, and that these processes lead to new 
methods of living, generating new needs and 


of mankind had already been 


| 


j 


prone § gradual increase.in man’s know- - 
ed 


e of and control over natural forces. 

he author divides the evolution of mankind 
into seven stages, each marked off by outstand- 
ing discoveries. Thus the lowest or firat stage 
in the period of savagery commences with man, 
hardly differentiated from the rest of the anth- 
ropoid stock, existing as a tropical tree-dweller 
and consuming raw roots, fruite, and small 
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animals. During this period the first simple 
form of language was developed and rude tools 
of stone, shell, bone, and similar materials 
began to be used. 

hen came the making of fires, which made 
cooking possible and raised man to the second 
stage of Revarery: Fishing was now adopted 
and by encouraging migrations along river 
banks and coasts assisted in the dispersal of the 
race over the continents. The invention of the 
bow and arrow ushers in the third stage, in 
which the savage was equipped for the hunting 
of large game. ; 

With the art of making pottery the period of 
Barbarism begins. In its first stage crude 
picture-writing and probably weaving were 
evolved. Primitive agriculture commenced to- 
wards the close of this period. Then with the 
domestication of cattle, sheep, and other hoofed 
animals in the Eastern Hemisphere and the 
improvement of agriculture in Central and South 
America, the middle stage of Barbarism would 
befreached. This period, in its use of the softer 
metals, corresponds with the Bronze Age of the 
archeologists. 

The upper status of Barbariam was reached 
only in the Eastern Hemisphere when iron 
smelting was achieved. This great discovery, 
which placed in man’s hands the means of pro- 
curing tools of great hardness and durability, 
gave an unprecedented impetus to agriculture 
and other forms of production. The invention 
of alphabetic writing closed the epoch of Bar- 
barism and ushered in the era of written history 
—of Civilisation. : 

Morgan’s orderly classification of the cultural 
history of mankind was a marked advance upon 
all previous attempts. It is still, over forty 
years after its formulation, recognised as the 
most adequate and useful of the many schemes 
which have been evolved (see article ‘“Civilisa- 
tion,” Encyclopedia Brittanica, 11th edition). 

To Socialists Morgan’s classification is espe- 
cially of interest inasmuch as it is based upon 
the principle that “the great e hs of human 
progress have been identified, more or less 
directly, with the enlargement of the sources 
of subsistence” (‘Ancient Society,” p 19), a 
thesis fundamentally identical with the Mate- 
rialist Conception of History of Marx and 
Engels. R. W. Hovstey. 


(To be Concluded.) 
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ON TRIVIALITIES. 
_ Though, of course, the capitalist system is 
‘Anexorably doomed to pérish as other systems 
have perished, its longevity is considerably 
aided by the ignorance and gullibility of the 
working class. The capitalist class, naturally 


enough, are only too ready to seize upon the. 


undiscerning working-class brain and to chlo- 
roform and cloud it with “stunts” worked up 
by the Press. And we find that even as late as 
this in the world’s aps ytd the fetish of Royalty 
still serves the turn.of the masters as a means 
of keepieg the mind of the proletarian from 
considering and endeavouring to eradicate the 
system of slavery and misery which exists to- 
dayz Thus you find that the Press is full of 


articles and photographs. concerning the tour of. 


the Prince of Wales, who we are told is engaged 
_ in the “unification of the Empire”—whatever 
that may mean:” | : 

We have no quarrel with any individual 
whatsoever :.our quarrel is with the capitalist 
system. Though the aetions of this particular 
young man have -figured largely in the Press 
for some. years we know for what reason he 
exists. And we know that as soon as the 
capitalist system has no longer need of kings 
and princes they will cease to function.as such. 
Therefore we are not concerned with them. We 
are not, on that account, prepared, like some, to 
argue that a certain “scion of a noble house” 
did not go “oyer the top” times out of number. 
Personally we Socialists see no reason why he 
he should not! He isa capitalist and performs 
a definite function in the system of capitalism, 
and the war was fought in the interests of capi- 
talism. What we do object tois that millions 
of other young men, but of the working class, 
went. “‘over the top” times out of number, and 
we see no reason why they should ! 

Bat’ you will find pseudo-Socialists and red- 
flag waggers howling themselves hoarse upon 
- any event that happens along imagining that 
they are helping along the consummation of 
Socialist teaching, when all the time they are 
only serving to perpetuate the present system 
by keeping the minds of the working class 
focussed upon its trivialities. Which is just 
what the capitalist class desire. 

On the other-hand, the Socialist does not fill 
the columns of his Press with diatribes against 
‘*profiteers,” Royalty,” and’ the like, and eulo- 
logies of Bolshevists, “simple-lifers,” or others, 
He just, all the time and every time, uses his 
energy and his ink in showing the workers 
wherein lies their salvation from the poverty 
and misery that is-their lot. 

Thus we tell the working class that the 
capitalist system is served as well by a descrip- 


, - ‘ 
PieeSr a 


tion of the Empire ‘tour of the Prince of Wales 
in the “Express” as by an outburst against the 


‘menu of the Ritz Hotel in the columns of a - 


“Labour” paper, and we warn them not to 
waste time in discussing either; but to concern 
themselves only with the abolition of the 
existing system of society. All else is ‘of no 
account. — 

The main object of the worker should be to 
achieve his emancipation, and to do that he 
needs must think clearly. But so long as his 


. brain is switched from one passing phase to 


another by jingo “stunts” or labour “stunts”. 
he will remain the slave he is cian fe meG 


THE PASSING OF A BRAIN- 


SUCKER, | 
Qn the 12th of August the death of Andrew 


‘Carnegie was reported, and all the capiale 


newspapers united to diffuse an odour of 


sanctity around the man whose fortune—like - 


all other great fortunes—was built up by the 
sucking of other.men’s brains. : 

It was on the shoulders of others that Car- 
negie climbed to affluence. Unscrupulous, alike 


‘in his dealings with his fellow capitalists and 


his workmen, he crushed out all who stood in 
his path, until he came up against a more 
powerful combination than his own, then he 
stepped quietly down and out of business, 
leaving Morgan, Rockeffeller & Co. a clear field. 

Carnegie came at the first flush of the era of 
speculation and “high finance” in America, 
and the tide swept him along with it. The 
keystone of his success was his ability in appro- 
priating the product‘of other men’s brains (as 
well, of course, as,the product of their hands), 
or, as he himself repeatedly expressed it in 


relation to his managers, finding better men to. 


look after his interests. 


The man who is set up as a model of “self- 


help” was helped by others all his life. The 
only direction in which he exercised self-help 
was in helping jhimeself to the product: of the 
work of others. } 

A quotation from the full-page effusion on 
Carnegie’s life in the “ Daily Telegraph” (Aug. 
12th) gives in a nutshell the story of his life and 
the cause of his success. 3 

He began the world without a penny.’ He retired 
from business sixty years after one of the richest men 
in the world—to put, it no higher—with a fortune of 
some {£90,000,000. . . It was won by a man who 
had no training for his life-work. e greatest of 
iron masters knew nothing of metallurgy. ~ 
(Italics mine.) No money—no knowledge of 
iron-- yet the greatest -iron master! How did 


he do it? 


~ 


4 
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To the progress of the industrial revolution, to the 
stupendous development of mechanical and scientific 
methods in manufacture, Andrew Carnegie owed his 
millions. 

Here we have it. Carnegie’s wealth was built 
up by the ingenious brains and hands of work- 
ing men.. In other words, the departed saint 
stole the product of others’ toil. And what of 
the workers and thinkers whose discoveries 
brought about the industrial revolution? The 
main figures in it—Crompton, Cartwright, 
Stephenson, Kay, Jacquard, Harrington, Lavoi- 
sier, Koenig, Roberts, Trevithick, Gufenburg, 
Cart, Bourseul, and a host of others, either died 
in poverty after lives of struggle against star- 
cert Pia the case of a very few— gained a 
niggardly recognition when they were on the 
brink of the grave. : 

Now let. us see where the self-help came in. 
Carnegie’s first “start” in life was due to an- 
other person. To quote again from the ‘Daily 
Telegraph : 

And now came the tide in Carnegie’s life which, 
taken at the flood, led on to fortune. . . . It was 
Col. Scott who first taught the youth how to make 
money earn more money. . . . His mother mort- 
gaged their house, into which had gone all tae family 
savings. With the $600 thus raised Andrew bought 
Adams Express Stock, on.his astute employer's advice. 


Of coarse the stock paid well: Scott was in 
the “swim.” — = 

Carnegie’s next step was to introduce to’ the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, through the agency of 


‘Scott (who was president of the company) ‘1’. T. 


Woodruff’s invention of a sleeping berth (the 
forerunner of the Pullman car). He burrowed 
the money for his shares, and was “let in on 
the ground floor,” “but the cars afterwards 
paid handsome dividends! ’ “Thus,” he wrote, 


‘did I get my foot on fortune's ladder. 1t was. 


easy to climb aftea that.’’ 

thus did he vindicate the glorious principle 
of self help! I may add that [ find no record 
of Woodruffs name us one of those who gut 
their feet on fortune’s ladder. No doubt: he 
went the usual way of inventors. 

During the Civil War Carnegie’s pal Scott 
(now Assistant Secretary fur War) found him a 
lucrative job in the service of the Northern 
wage slave owners, and at the conclusion of the 
war he utilised the wealti he had acquired to 
go in for oil and “struck it rich.” : 

Like Mr. Rockefeller, he was in at thestart. In 1862, 
with several associates, he purchased the Storey karm, 
on Oil Creek, Pennsylvania, for $40,000. It proved 
what prospectors alla bonanza, and in one year paid 
$1,000,000 in cash divid nds. 

Having gained the early plums of the oil 
trade, the “self-made man” in the making turned 
his attention to steel. On a visit to Mngland 


he saw the steel rails that were the result of the - 
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new Bessemer process (a process discovered by 


one of Bessemer’s workmen whose name even _ 
is not known !), introduced them into America, 


and another chunk was added to his fortune. 

The progress of the Trust in which Carnegie 
had the preponderating influence was largely 
due to the valuable patents which they con- 
trolled. The men who were responsible for the 
subjects of these patents, however, were but 
pawns in the hands of the financiers. - 

Working men have proverbially short memo- 
ries, yet the name “Homestead” should suffice 
to recall to the mind the bludgeoning and 
shooting of working men that took place at 
Carnegie’s works during the ‘‘ Homestead” 
strike, when Pinkerton and his gunmen were 
called in. Though daily waxing richer Andrew 
the philanthropist (!) was not satisfied, and laid 
plans to increase the working hours. The men 
organised to resist the project, so he retaliated 
by refusing to employ any but non-union 
workers. According to the “Telegraph ‘the 
strike was soon the crux of one of the ugliest 
scenes in all the bloodstained history of Ameri- 
can labour quarrels.’ The military (to the 
number of some 8,000 soldiers) were eventually 
sent to the vampire’s assistance ‘to restcre 
order’?! And such was the man who professed 
to. be the ardent anti-militarist and apostle of 
peace, and who presented to the world the 
‘Palaces of Peace.” Like others of his kidney, 
he did not want war when it interfered with 
his accumulation of wealth, but when it suited 
his purse (as when he took part in the Civil 
War) his objections vanished. 

By the irony of circumstance, the same day 
the papers were applauding the incarnation of 
self help and genius in the shape of Carnegie, 
they devoted a few lines to recording the tragic 
death of poor Blakelocke, the American land- 
scape painter. His life ‘‘was the story o! genius 
doomed to poverty,” says the “ Evening News” 
(13.8 19). His greatest works were sold by him 
for a few paliry pounds to keep his wife and 
faivily from starvation. The same works were 
afterwards sold for hundreds of pounds. ‘The 
same paper further states: ‘Worry and the 
hard struggle for existence eventually produced 


,a break-down, and he: was removed to an 


asylum.” 
Blakelocke is now looked upon as one of the 
greatest landscape painters of America, but his 


genius only brought him poverty and the 


lunatic asylum. 

What a contrast! The unscrupulous and 
slimy Carnegie dies in the midst of vast riches, 
while the fine artist dies in the asylum! Self- 
help, forsooth ! 

Aiter officially stepping out of business 
(although still drawing his dividends),Carnegie 
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set out to make a name for himself in a new 
direction. He made arrangements to distribute 
libraries in various places to assist in the edu- 
cation of working men. It appears strange that 
oné who. ean each a determined antagonist of 
his employees should suddenly blossom forth 
as their benefactor. The strangeness, however, 
disappears as soon 28 we look below the surface. 
Carnegie and his class require workpeople who 
have es, brains.and a good technical know- 
ledge, as these make the most efficient wage- 
slaves-—hence the library stunt. - | i 
Since 1901 Carnegie has been throwing 
millions away and doing his damnedest to spend 
his money, but all tono purpose: he died worth 


_ nearly as much as in 1901! What a power of 


wealth this one man must have robbed the 
workers of, and yet they try to kid us that we 
do not produce enough ! 


Away with dreams and delusions ; _let us, 


wake up and produce for ourselves. Perish 


the parasites and vampires. GILMAC. 
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S.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 

FOR AUGUST. 

LONDON DISTRICT. 

Sundays: 

Clapham Common, 6 p.m. 

Tooting, Totterdown Street, 7.30 p.m. 

Finsbury Park, 6. p.m. 

Tottenham, West Green Corner, 11.30 a.m. 

Victoria Park, 11.30 a.m. 

Manor Park, “Earl of Essex,” 7.30 p.m. 
Mondays: 


Tollington Rd., Holloway Rd. (near Nag’s Head), 8. 


Wednesdays: 
Tooting, Potterdown Street, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: _ 
Dalston, Queen’s Road, 8.30 p.m. 
ridays: 
ah fehl “Prince’s Head,” 8 p.m. 


turdays: 
Bevo Cine: Jolly Butcher’s Hill, 8 p.m. 
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September, ‘1959. 


THE LABOUR COLLEGE. 
OUR CRITICISM ‘‘ANSWERED.” 


In the May issue of this journal I dealt with 
certain statements which appeared in the 
“Plebs Magazine” for April. Among these 
was a long paragraph by Mr. W. W. Craik, in 
which he attempts to explain the meaning of 
capital. As that paragraph was misleading I. 
pointed out where it was wrong and gave 3 
a definition of capital more in accordance with 
Socialist knowledge and principle. An anony- 


mous writer in the July issue of the “Plebs” » 


attempts to rescue Mr. Craik from the results 
of his ignorance of Socialist economics by de- 
claring that the definition used by him was that 
of an opponent which he was endeavouring to 
ridicule. I give here the writer’s remarks. 


The May number of the Sociatrst Stanparp, the 
organ of that truculent band of last-ditchers, the 
S.E.G B., contained an article entitled “Economics at 
the Central Labour College,” which was full to over- 
flowing of instructive and edifying information. It 
was signed “F.F.” Whether those initials stood for 
Fearful Fool or Funny Fellow we are unable, except 
on the evidence of the article itself, to conjecture. 
Give ear :— 

The mistaken notions of the S.W. miners and the 
Liberal politics of the Labour Party form the basis 
of the College instruction, which is carried back 

- to the T.U. and I.L.P. branches as independent and 
scientific knowledge of the working-class position. 
Comment fon which would only spoil its touching 
simplicity. We quote it to show how much the man 
who wrote it is in touch with the world outside his 

hermitage. 

“FF.” has also something to say about W. W. 


Craik’s article in the April ‘‘Plebs,” the unsoundness - 


and anti-Marxian character of the economic views 
expressed in which are duly exposed. As thus: 


Mr. W. W. Craik, dealing with the Coal Com- 


mission, asks a simple question in economics— 
‘What is Capital?” But although economics is an 
important subject, at the College, and a correct 
definition ot capital is very essential to that subject, 
the writer seems quite unable to give one. “ t 
is capital?” he asks. ‘Wealth used to produce 
more wealth,” he replies. 


And then followsa criticism of this alleged “reply”! 
. « «. This is a new method of controversy indeed ! 
I quote some ridiculous remark made by an opponent, 
and instantly a high-browed S.P.G.B.’er leaps up and 
accuses me of having uttered the very nonsense which 
I am doing my best to ridicule! “F.F.” should read 
articles before he reviews them. He might then save 
himself some time which he could devote to the study 
of Marx, That he stands in some need of such a course 
of study is fairly evident from his assertion that capital 
is a thing. and that the source of capitalist power is 
the political machinery. 


In Mr. Craik’s article there is no mention of 
opponents. The definition is imputed to no one ; 
it is not in quotes, nor is it questioned by Mr. 
Craik. He says: “But does not capital make 
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some of this wealth possible? Does it not con- 
tribute to. the creation of value? What is 
capital ? Wealth used to produce more wealth ! 
That does not tell us much, not even who pro- 
duces it.” | 

Such a definition is a favourite one with anti- 
Socialists because it includes practically all 
wealth; and makes the wage worker a capitalist 
by virtue of his tools. If Mr. Craik disagreed 
with it why did he repeat the fallacy in another 
form, and in the same paragraph? He said: 

“Capital is the ownership of labour, the own- 
ership of the labour of yesterday and of to-day, 
of the labour materialised in the pit props, the 
steel cage, the winding engine, and of the 
living labour which sets all in motion and em- 


_" bodies itself in the saleable product coal, an the 


value and price of coal and, therefore, in the forms 
of revenue which are derived from value—the 
wages of the labourer, the profits of the coal- 
owner and coal merchant, and the royalties of 


- the landowner.” 


In this sweeping definition, which is un- 
doubtedly the product of Mr. Craik’s brain, all 
wealth is included, with the exception of virgin 
soil, undiscovered minerals, and ‘such other 
forms of natural wealth not yet appropriated or 
transformed by the’ application of human 
energy. Mr. Craik’s champion says that 
“FF.” should really read articles before he 
reviews them. From the foregoing it will be 
seen that it is Mr. Craik’s apologist who does 
not read his articles. Instead, he indulges in 
silly guesses as to whether “F.F.” stands for 
Fearful Fool or Funny Fellow—all in the name 
of education. 

Following on his remark about reading 
articles before reviewing them, the writer of the 
‘‘Plebs Bookshelf” says: ‘‘He [the present 
writer] might then save himself some time which 
he could devote to the study of Marx. That he 
stands in some need of such a course of study 
is fairly evident from his assertion that capital 
is a thing, and that the source of capitalist 
power is the political machinery.” 

This statement at once puts the Labour Col- 
lege out of all decent discussion. 'l'o deliberately 
misquote.an oppouent is not only contemptible, 
it is an admission of a bad case. Below is the 
paragraph referred to as it appeared in the May 
oh Ss a : 

‘Now it must be obvious that capital is some- 
thing that is owned, and not the act of owner- 
ship, and Mr. Oraik is only adding to the 
confusion that already prevails when he tells 
the ‘‘Plebs” readers tliat capital is the owner- 
ship of pit props, winding gear, machinery, etc. 
Adam Smith’s definition that capital is ‘wealth 
used for the production of profit’ is a far more 


scientific one, and always good enough for the ! 
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Socialist, because it can easily be shown that 
there are no profits without exploitation.” 

It will at once be seen that the Labour 
Yollege prefers to misrepresent its opponents 
rather than admit itself in the wrong or attempt 
to discuss the question at issue with the object 
of ascertaining the truth. The lack of under- 
standing and the confusion of the workers to-. 
day is largely due to false or ill-considered 
definitions of economic terms. Nowhere is this 
more forcibly shown than in the works of Marx. 
In every chapter of ‘‘ Value, Price, and Profit” 
economic errors like that of Mr. Craik are 
exposed, and in simple language Marx shows 
that there is no need for fantastic hypotheses, 
the Socialist philosophy being built entirely on 
acts. : 

Similarly, there is no need to draw conclu- 
sions from anything but facts, with regard to 
the inference of the Labour College that the 
source of capitalist power is nct the political 
machinery. What is power? The control of 
physical force. What physical force do the 


workers control that is at all comparable with 


the armed forces controlled through Parliament 
by the capitalist class ? 

The Industrial Unionists and Direct Action-’ 
ists have been repeatedly challenged to show 
how the workers can overcome the organised 
forces that are used against them by the ruling 
class. The only feply vouchsafed is to ridicule 
the notion that the armed forces will be used, 
or to assert that the soldiers will not shoot, or 
to claim that they will be Industrial Unionists 
too, or other nonsense of that kind. But they 
never attempt to meet the Socialist argument 
tbat the workers, possessing as they do, the 
majority of the votes, can, by organising as a 
political party, capture Parliament and control 
the armed forces, as a first step towards expro- 
priating the capitalist class and establishing 
Socialism. | 

But the T.abour College is not alone in deny- 
ing the political character of the class struggle. 
The numerous adventurers in the trade union 
movement advocating what is called “ Direct 
Action,’ all claim that the working class can 
afford to ignore the political fight. Though 
none of them ever produce a single argument 
that would justify its adoption by the workers 
as a means to their emancipation. They are thus 
the best friends of the ruling class because they 
persuade the workers to continue their present 
fruitless struggles on the industrial field, while 
leaving the real power in the hands of their 
masters. 

The South Wales Miners in particular are 
enamoured of this doctrine, and in small matters 
affecting their working conditions bave carried 
it further than most trade unionists. Dut on 


& 


~ 





questions where the mine owners have ¢lected 
to oppose them they have been’no more success- 


~ fal than other sections of the workers. 


” Notwithstanding the repeated failures of the 


strikes to effect anything of importance for 
them, they cling to it and use it more frequently 
than most workers, as a weapon against the 
master class. But frequently as they are in 
collision with the masters, they have not yet 
learned that the forces that beat them in every 
strike are placed under capitalist control by 
their votes. They still continue to vote Liberal 


and Liberal-Labour, thus placing in the hands 


of their enemies or their agents. the power that 
defeats them on the industrial field. 

This wooden-headed policy is applauded by 
the Labour College because the South 
Miners is one of the two unions that owns that 
institution, and, as Philip Snowden once said 
in connection with the I.L.P. in similar circum- 
stances, “those who pay the piper call the tune.” 
The “Plebs Magazine” for December 1916 says 
“The Central Labour College is owned and 
controlled by the South Wales Miners ‘and the 
National Union of Railwaymen.” But this in 
itself would not justify me saying, as I did in 
the May “'S.S..”” “The mistaken notions of the 
- South Wales Miners, and the Liberal politics of 
the Iabour Party, form the basis of the College 
instruction, which is carried hack to the trade 
union and I.L.P. branches as independent and 


scientific knowledge of the working-class posi- . 


tion. Thus neither the College nor unions can 
get beyond the compromising and reform 
attitude of the Labour Party.” 

What does justify the statement is the fact 
that the pages of the “Plebs Magazine” are 
almost entirely devoted to the advocacy of ideas 
that dominate that union. The “Plebs” is an 


_organ for advertising the methods of the South ~ 


Wales Miners; and the College is an institution 
that confirms them in their stirile methods by 
educating new misleaders on the lines of the old. 

If the Labour College wants to prove that it 
is a genuine working-class institution, estab- 
lished for the purpose of giving the working 
class a sound knowledge of their slave position 
in capitalist society. their writers will need to 
do something more than refer to our indictment 
as ‘“‘touching simplicity.” Before they can 
justify their pretension to be an educational 
centre, fitting the working class for its historic 


mission—the: abolition of class rule and the 


establishment of Socialism—they must not only 
understand Socialism themselves : they must 
unlearn the fraudulent practice of making 
statements they cannot prove, and denying 
truths merely because they are anplgeren . to 


them or their supporters. 


1 


Wales | HOLDS— 


‘that- this machin 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
 @ByEeT. — 


s 
and dist 


. interest of t 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
Britain: 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the means of living (i.e.,and, factories, _ 
railways, she) by the capitalist or master class, and the’ - 
consequent enslavement of the working class, by-whose . 
labour alone wealth is produced. °°. , 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism — 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle,' 


- between those who possess but. do not produce and 
. those who produce but do not possess. a 


That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of the masterclass, by the conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of production and — 
distribution, and their democratic control: by the 


whole people. 


That as in the order of social evolution the working © 
class is the last class to dithieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. : J 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth: taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of. the 
powers of government, national. and local, in order 
, including ‘these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. ' . 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 


‘ts diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 


of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 
The Sociatist Party of Great Britain, t erefore, | 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them, of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, an 
slavery to freedom. 


ply for membership 
rat Head Office. 


» 
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IF YOU WORK HARDER-- 


YOU ‘WANT’ WORK SOONER. 


Fellow Workers, during the months that 
followed August 1914 you were the objects of 
persistent appeals fr'm your rulers. Posters 

; everywhere proclaimed that 
As it Was your king and country needed 
in the you. pene re is in ae 
snning, ger,” “Every fit man wanted,” 
meg? ane was placarded from end to end 
of the country. You responded to the call 
in your thousands. The thought of invading 
armies desecrating the sacred soil of “your 
- country”; the thoughtfu'ness of vour em- 
ployers, who agreed to “‘set you free” ; and the 
jeets of your shopmates who were “too old to 
go,” were some of the reasons that constrained 
you. 
As time passed and the danger that threa- 
tened ‘‘your country” increased, the call for 
more of you became more clamorous, and soon 


it ceased to be a call and you were perempto-. 


rily ordered to go. The passing of the Con- 
scription Act proved to you that you were not 


‘‘ free citizens of a free country,” but slaves to | 


a master class who owned all the wealth you 
produced, and the land with all its wealth-pro- 
ducing resources and materials they called 
‘“‘your country.” 

That class harnessed your wives and children 
to the wheels of industry, and used you as a 
‘‘providential fire screen” to protect them and 

Be ae their possessions from the 

Millions of onslaught of the German 
Bubbles workers, driven, like you, 
Like You.” 10 fight out the quarrels of 
these two sections of the 

same master class. | 

It was their quarrel, but you made up the 
bulk of the fighting forces. You suffered the 
hardships, the terrors, the wounds, and saw the 
open graves filled with the battered corpses of 
men and boys of your class, when they were 
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not left to rot on the desolate fields between 
you and those who had no quarrel with you. 
It was not your quarrel, neither is the vic- 
tory yours. True, you have driven ‘the 
enemy” from allied territory. True, you have 
forced him to capitulate, and your masters have 


dictated terms of peace. But the victory is © 


theirs, not only over the 

‘The Workers (Germans, but over your 

are cla Your clone, Te by 

__ itsindustry and ‘intelligence 

Dereaie? has built the mighty fabric 

of civilisation, suffered the shame and igno- 

miny of defeat when it surrendered to the call 

of a. false patriotism, and shared with the 

master class the responsibility for the world 
war. 

True, capitalism breeds wars, but you sup- 
port capitalism; you build empires for your 
masters when you might take possession of the 
earth and build a conimonwealth for yourselves 
—a Socialist commonwealth, where profits no 
longer would be the object of production, and 
markets would cease to be a bone of contention 
for snarling groups of profit-hungry capitalists, 
but a system wherein free men and women pro- 
duce wealth according to their needs. 

But you, fellow workers, have turned away 
your heads from Socialism, because your mas- 
ters and their agents, fearing it, have lied to 
you about its meaning. They lie from the Press, 
the platform, and the-pulpit. They encourage 

labour misleaders to misconstrue, 

You defame, and slander. They dare 
Swallow not meet its exponents in your 
It. presence. Hence you give your 
lives to the support of capitalism, 

and capitalism breeds war with its awful 
destruction and waste of the wealth which 
you produce, but do not own. Whether you 
return as victors or vanquished it is your lot to 
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"replace the wasted wealth and restore the credit 
-of your masters. In their candid moments they 


Id ‘you that it was a business war, waged for 
markets, and that victory would mean success 
over Germany. Now they have to confess that 
victory has not done the trick, that the markets 
still have to be won by your efforts and sacri- 
fice on the industrial field. ans 

In 1914 your masters appealed to you as 


“patriots” to save “your country” from the 


fury of theirenemies. To-day in flaring posters 
on the same hoardings they beg you to save 
“your country” from bankruptcy. (Greater 
production, they tell you, is necessary, and that 
is where you come in.. They call on you to put 
your backs into it because you are the only 
producing class. Without an increase in the 
aggregate wealth your class, they say, must suffer 
deeper extremes of poverty. But is it an 
increase in the te wealth your masters 
want? No, for if it were they would set the 
unemployed to work instead of increasing their 
numbers by wholeale dismissals weekly. Prices 
are high, they tall you, because there is a real 
shortage of wealth —of the necessaries of life. 
If this is true why are there unemployed ? 
Because your masters are not concerned with 
increasing the total quantity of wealth ; their 
desire is for more surplus-value, i.e., the differ- 
ence between the wealth you produce and the 
wages you receive All the wealth you produce 


belongs to your masters. Your wages are paid . 


out of that wealth, and are determined by what 
it costs you to live. What they ask from you 
is more work from the individual worker, in 
order that the total wages bill can be reduced, 
the very conditions that have always made for 
increased unemployment. All the lying agents 
of the master class are denying this obvious 
truth day after day, hoping, ‘by constant repeti- 
tion, to make you believe what they have not 
yet advanced a scrap of evidence to: support, or 
a single reason on which to base their denial. 
The history of capitalism is a continuous 
record of increasing unemployment, due to the 
fact that you, by improved means and methods, 
and by greater effort and efficiency, have perio- 
dically produced more wealth than the world’s 
markets could absorb. For the last hundred 
years industry has been made up of recurring 
periods of prosperity, crisis and stagnation. 
But even during the most prosperous times, 
from one period to another, the unemployed 
have steadily increased ; while each recurring 
period of crisis has brought the world nearer 
to an utter collapse of the system by reason of 
the wholesale bankruptcies and the enormous 
increase in unemployment. es 
During all that period your insecurity and 
poverty have increased, and the story of your 
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wretchedness ‘is plainly told in the struggles of 


you and your forebears to snatch from your 


oppressors the right to enjcy a little more of the 


wealth you produce. Why in the past have you 


suffered poverty and starvation while your 


masters have vainly tried to unload the wealth 
you have produced ona glutted market? Why, 
to-day, do the prices of necessaries leave no 
margin to your wages in spite of the increases 
advertised be the lying capitalist Press? These 
are questions you may well ask yourselves at 
the present moment, when. your hypocritical 
masters tell you—the only wealth producers— 


that unless you work harder and faster there - | 


are hungry times ahead for you. Capitalism has 
never meant anything else for you. 

Whether you work harder or try to slack your 
lot will be poverty in ever deeper shades. If you 
strike you bring down fresh hardships on your 
fellow workers, but if you do not strike your 
masters will reward your cowardice or patrio- 
tism, whichever you choose to call it—with 
reduced wages and a harsher tyranny of super- 
vision, in their gi for more surplus-value. 
If you consent to be wooed by their profit shar- 
ing and piecework promises, you will discover, 


too late, that their promises are the bait concea- © 


ling a new bondage, more exacting and pitiless 
than any in the history of slave systems. 

If you rely on the Government’s schemes of 
reconstruction, in your simplicity believing in 
their fair promises, they will strengthen the 
position of their class, and correspondingly 
weaken the position of your class. If you sup- 
port the, Labour Party, they will sell your sup- 
port for fat jobs. If you dream that nationali- 
sation will save you you will, when you awake, 
find yourselves under the rule of the bureaucrat 
and expert—still wage slaves, exploited in the 
interest of all SHE instead of that of a 
company or trust. 

There is not a reform within your reach that 
can save you from worse degrees of exploi- 
tation. The unemployment dole is being 


reduced and the conditions for obtaining made 


more stringent.. There is no need to pass con- 
scription. Acts to forcibly enlist you in the 
industrial army. You are already there by vir- 
tue of your poverty. and must sel] your labour- 
power in order to live. , 
The means of wealth production are owned 
by the capitalist or master class. and you are 
only permitted to produce wealth for them 
while they can sell at a profit. With modern 
machinery and methods every nation can pro- 
duce more wealth than it can dispose of within 
its own boundaries, and it must find markets 
for the surplus elsewhere. It was this need for 
markets. that led to the war. But war.could not 
solve the insoluble problem. The world’s mar- 
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kets are for those who can sell the cheapest. In 
order that your masters may sell cheaply you 


must produce cheaply. The capitalists of other 


countries, realising this, are telling their 
workers the same fairy tales that your masters 
are telling you. They are inciting their workers 
—in the name of the Fatherland and the shades 
of the nation’s heroes—to engage in a new war: 
the war of, factories and markets, in which the 
cheapest workers will win, for their masters 
commercial supremacy, for themselves increas- 
ing unemployment and falling wages. 

And this is the fulfilment of their promises— 
the “land fit for heroes to live in.”: Your mas- 
ters tell you that this must always be your lot, 
that your share of the wealth you produce can 
never be more than the slave's portion, and that 
you must work ever more strenuously even for 
that. They tell you that industry will not bear 
the burden of higher wages and improved con- 
ditions for you. There is only one answer you 
can return them: they take two-thirds of the 
wealth you produce and perform no useful 

‘function in society ; it is, therefore, they that 
area burden on society—on you—and you have 
no further-use for them or their system. 

Copter fails to give you, who produce all 
wealth, a secure and comfortable existence, then 
capitalism must go. With modern means and 
methods of .prodttction wealth can be produced 
to satisfy the needs of all; but capitalism, with 
its class ownership of the means of life, and the 
merchandise character which it imposes upon 
your labour power, stands in the way. 


You must first understand the nature of the 
obstacle, and then organise politically to remove 
it. The longer you delay the worse does your 
condition become. The sooner you commence 
the task—which can only be performed by you, 
because you are the class that suffers—the 
sooner will you enjoy the fruits of your labour 
under a system where the means of wealth pro- 
duction are the common property of all, used 
and controlled by all, in the interests of all. 

F. F. 


CAN YOU SOLVE THIS? 


The’ productiveness of labour has increased 
a thousandfold in the last 500 years, yet those 
who labour are in constant penury and want: 
Why is it ? 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS 
Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 
came Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 
To be had from S.P.G.B., 17 Mount Pleasant, 
London, W.C.x. 
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BY THE WAY. 


. —— > 
In the early days of the European War there 
were quite a number of people who ascribed that 
horror to “secret disleaacy Among this 
number were to be found members of the Labour 
Party. Now, one would therefore imagine that 
those who were aforesaid so great in. their 
denunciation of this evil thing would shun like 
the plague contact with anything approaching 
secret diplomacy. Yet what do we find happens? 
During Mr. A. Henderson’s election campaign 
at Widnes he let fall a most significant admis- 
sion, and one that even’up to the present 
moment has not been denied by those those in 
authority. I reproduce it here. : 
‘I will let you into another secret. When I went to 
Russia I went possessing the power to send the then 
Ambassador home at the end of the fortnight and take 
his job at £8,000 a year. I made up my mind that 
that decision was taken on altogether wrong grounds, 
and that it would be altogether unfair for me to ask 
the Ambassador to return home. I wired back’ to 


London to suggest that I should return and that he 
should remain at his post. 


—‘Daily News,” 25th August, 1919. 
Strange, indeed, that this piece of secret diplo- 
macy should have been carefully hidden for 


' two years by one who is an alleged opponent of 


of such devices. 
ae 

The disposal of army paraphernalia which 
has recently been taking place throws a little 
light on the extravagance indulged in by the 
master class and their agents. At the very time 
when the whole country has been exhorted to 
practice a rigid economy our rulers have been 
flitting about in luxurious motor cars, and 
wholesale waste has been the order of the day. 
We read, for instance, that the famous “Red 
Rolls” —the car used by Mr. Churchill, as Sec. 
of State for War, has recently been sold for 
£3,727 10s., and the announcement goes on to 
state how economy had been the paramount 
idea in its construction. Lest there might be 
a doubt about it let me quote— 

“The last word in luxury” was the description of 
the auctioneer. The silver plate flashed in the sunlight 
and the rich red panels were without a scratch. The 
interior is inlaid with silver in quartered mahogany. 

) — Daily Express,” Sept. rrth, 1919. 

This is how the government of economy cam- 
paigners harmonise precept with practice! 

3 fe 

I often wonder whether those heroes who 
went to the war to make the world safe for 
democracy and who were promised that on their 
return a new England would await them—that 
the old England of the past, with its squalor, 
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. anxiety, and wretchedness would have van- 
~ ished for ever. I recall the poster—the beauti- 
ful proluction of the lithographer—where, in 
theory, the hard-headed son of toil has a house 


on the hillside, and he was asked the question: . 


“Isn't this worth fighting for?” 
That is the picture. The following, one of 
many such cases, portrays the facts : 
~“T have spent my gratuity money in unsuccessful 
searches for caatiar louse, aad psig lam turned out 
of this-cottage, and my wife and three children are 
without a home,” complains the ex-service man. 

This man, whose furniture was piled up in 
the roadway, was demobilised from the R.M.L.I. 
and had served in the Gallipoli campaign. In 
his possession is a document which states : 

“It is owing to men like him that our country owes 
its safety after passing through the trials and hard- 
ships of the last four-and-a-half years of war unprece- 
dented in the history of the world.” —"Daily ews,” 
August 25th, 1919. 

This is the reward of faithful service rendered 
to the capitalist class. 

Se ae 


At the British Association Conference at 
Bournemouth one of the speakers, Professor W. 
D. Haliburton, declared—*If we wish children 
to be rickety we should feed them on vegetable 
margarine. The Government have accumulated 
. large quantities of lanoline, intended originally 
for lubricating purposes,” he continued, ‘“‘and 


they sent round to see whether it could be used - 


for margarine. It is not poisonous, but it is 
absolutely indigestible.” (‘Daily Express,” 
11.9.19.) | 

This new “‘margarine”’ shoukl prove a two- 
fold blessing to the capitalist class, for in dis- 
pensing it to their slaves thé latter will be able 
to apply it internally or externally as occasion 
requires. It should prove a good speeder-up. 


<fo 


To those members of the working class who 
support capitalism the following should be of 
interest, and. one would hope give them cause 
to halt and think. Mr. Basil Mathews, speaking 
_ at the International Conference.on Religion and 
Labour in Browning Hall a short time since 
said— 

In the cotton mills of Japan women worked on an 
indentured system of four years Out of every hundred 
women who entered those mills only twenty got back 
to their homes. The large majority died because of 
the conditions in which they worked, or were living 
immoral lives in order to escape from the mills. The 
cotton goods thus produced were drenched in the blood 
of Japanese women.—“ Daily News,” Sept. 4th, 1919. 


In another journal the same gentleman writes 


of the conditions under which these women - 


labour and he says: 
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. . + fewcan stand the strain for more than one 
year; disease, especially consumption, is rife among 
them, and many seek escape from the mi-eri s of fac- 
tory life by becoming prostitutes or maids in dubious 
tea houses. —“‘ Reynolds's,” Sept. 14th, 1919. ; 

The same old story of the capitalists’ greed 
for profit the world over. Fellow worker, are 
you assisting the master class by supporting 
their system of slavery, which means hellish 
conditions for those of your clars, or are you 
joining up with your fellows to abolish it? 


Think it over. : 
THE Soour. 


THE “FUTURIST.” 


The notorious Welsh prophet is again at 
work. Those he represents are crying out for 
increased production, as their 
for increased profit. Now that the smashing of 
heads and disembowelment of bodies has 


‘slackened down, each section of the master 
class is eager to obtain the cream of the markets. _ 


On behalf of the British section of the inter- 
national capitalist class, Lloyd George, the 
example par excellence of the political dodgery 
brigade, steps forward to try and persuade the 
workers that their interests are identical with 
the interests of the masters— that we must ‘‘all 


| pull together” to oust fore®gn ccmpetitors 


(including ‘‘our” late much-esteemed allies, 
America, France, and Japan!) and to usher in 
a wonderful new world. 

In his touching anxiety to get his valuable (') 
views before us Lloyd George has established a 
new paper called “The Future” which is being 
distributed free (he evidently fears we should 
not be sufficiently interested to buy it). The 
third page contains “The Prime Minister's 
Message to the People” in bold type as follows: 

‘Millions of gallant young mep have fought 
for the new world. Hundreds of thousands 
died to establish it. If we fail to honour the 
promises given to them we dishonour ourtelves.”” 


If the returned soldiers were asked what the 
new world was going to be like they would 
doubtless reply “a world of unemployment,” 
judging from the fact that thousands of them 
can’t get jobs. Their position has become so 
acute that the Government, to save its face, has 
-to publish an appeal on behalf of the King to 
employers to give discharged and demobiliced 
soldiers the preference over others. This, of 
course, would not materially alter the case, as 
it would merely result in the “others” being 
unemployed, and of such would their new 
world consist. | 

How well Lloyd George’s Government is 
treating the dependents of those who “died to 


palms are itching -- 
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establish” the new. world may be judged from 
the following : | 


The pathetic circumstances of a soldier's widow, 
with nine children, who had to apply for out relief in 
consequence of a refusal by the Ministry of Pensions 
to allow her more than 6s. rod. a week was strongly 
commented onat the East Preston (Sussex) Guardians 
yesterday. 

It was stated that the husband was discharged from 
the Army in May, 1918, owing to shrapnel wounds. 
After being operated on nine times he returned. to his 
home at Durrington last October, and died four days 
later from influenza and pneumonia, 

: —*“Daily News,” 3.9.19. 


This is only one of numberless similar cases. 
Such is Lloyd George’s idea of rewarding the 
heroes and honouring the “ promises given.” 
When he was speaking at Birmingham on 
Oct. 22nd, 1906, he said in effect that if the 
conditions that gave rise to the complaint of 
‘slums, pauperism and great want in a land of 


' plenty” were not removed within three years 


the party he belonged to would deserve to go, 
and a new movement would grow up to displace 
the “Liberal bunglers and rogues.” Writing 
now of the period immediately preceeding the 
war (nearly eight years after he made the above- 
mentioned statement) while he was still the 
leading light of the Liberal party, he goes on 
to say in his “‘ message” ; | 

_ What does a new world mean? What was the old 
world like? It was a world where toil for myriads of 
honest workers, men and women, purchased nothing 
better than squalor, penury, anxiety, and wretched- 
ness—a world scarred by slums and disgraced by 
sweating, where unemployment thro’ the vicissitudes 
of industry brought despair tc multitudes of humble 
homes; a world where, side by side with want, there 
was waste of the inexhaustible riches of the earth, 
partly through ignorance and want of forethought, 
partly through entrenched selfishness. 


- Out of his own mouth the humbug stands 
condemned. His delightful future world is 
always a world the workers will never reach, if 
he can prevent it. 

But let me quote the remainder of his 
“message ” : 


If we renew the lease of that world we shall betray 

the heroic dead. We shall be guilty of the basest 
perfidy that ever blackened a people’s fame. Nay, 
we shall s:ore up retribution for-ourselves and for 
our children. The old world must and will come 
to an end. No effort can shore it up much longer. 
If there be any who feel inclined to maintain it, let 
them beware lest it fall upon them and overwhelm 
them and their households in ruins. 
' It should be the sublime duty of all, without thought 
of partisanship, to help in building up the new world, 
where labour shall have its just reward and indolence 
‘alone shall suffer want. 


What a string of delightful empty phrases 
How like the man who sold his own party 
leader for place and pelf, who with a stroke of 
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the pen undid the life-work of Samuel Plimsoll 
and sent hundreds of sailormen to the bottom 
of the.sea. This mouther of fine phrases was 
the man who introduced an old age pensions 
Bill that was to cut “‘a path through fields of 
waving corn” down which the aged poor were 
to totter to the grave. But the Bill turned out 
to be a measure to save our masters the expense 
of keeping our old people in the workhouse. 
The “ benefits” of the Bill may be gathered 


. from thé following : 


When an aged collier applied at Market Bosworth, 
Leicester, for an old age pension yesterday he was 
informed that the law would not allow .he Committee 
to grant him a pension as he had an income of 434 
per year. The old man replied that he wished those 
who made the Jaws had themselves to live on £34 a 
year. He had worked in a coal mire for 55 years. 

—* Daily News,” 4.9.19. 

Lloyd George is one of those who have lately 
engineered the strangle hold on Persia through 
the new Persian agreement. Curiously enough, 
this agreement has followed very closely on the 
acquisition and control of four large Scottish 
companies by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 


and their amalgamation under the title of Scot- . 


tish Oils, Ltd., with a capital of four million 
pounds. (See ‘Daily News,” 13.9.19.) The 
wholeeale exploitation of Persian working men 
is evidently going to find a place in the new 
world scheme. 

This same political twister, who so lately was 
concerned about small nationalities, was a party 
to the following transaction:: 

It was stated by Reuter’s correspondent at Brussels 
that a portion of German E. Africa with a population 
of 3,000,000 natives has been handed over by this 
country to Belgium. ‘The transaction is described as 


a free gift on the part of Great Britain. 
—“Daily News,” 29.8.16. 


Three million natives handed over “free,” 
with the connivance of Lloyd George, to the 
tender mercies of the crew whose dastardly 
treatment of the natives in Belgian Congo was 
so notorious! Where does the ‘small nationa- 
lity” rights of the natives come in? Did Lloyd 
George and Co. consult them as to their wishes ? 

But to return to “The Future.” The last page 
gives in more detail the new world ideas in an 
article entiled ‘‘The Gospel of Work and 
Wages,” signed ‘‘G.W.G.,” from which we will 


take a few extracts : 


You want to intprove your position. You say that 


the day of the worker is at hand. It will dawn at 
once, improvement will come in a flood, when every 
worker in the land learns and obeys the true gospel 
of work and wages. Hereitis: ” 
GET EVERY PENNY YOU EARN: EARN 
EVERY PENNY YOU GET. 


There are some unwise people who think that when 
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they pocket wages which they know very well they 
ie rw carne bey ee ving a = cares 
thing. Nothing e sort. ey are pickling a ro 
for thair own backs. 


Look, a¢ as a question of morals, that is as a matter 
of fair-play between man and man. In the bargain 


with your employer you have exacted from him the 


last penny in wages. On the other hand, he must 
exact teen you, and you must be ‘willing that he 


_ shouldexact, every stroke of the work for which he is 


paying. ie ‘g 
- 0 this is what Lloyd George means by the 
brase ‘‘Labour shall have its just reward.” 
or the bare cost. of subsistence (our just 
reward) we must work ourselves stiff the live- 
long day. Those he refers to as “those who are 
indolent” are evidently those who do not give 
- the utmost for their wages. The suggestion in 
- the sbove ph that the masters: pay us for 


the work we dois obviously nonsense. pay 
us for the time we work (even in the case of 
pieceworkers), ‘an entirely different thing. The 
work we turn out in a day far exceeds our 
wages in value ; that is why an idle and para-— 
sitic class can live-in luxury while we live in 


Let me make another extract : : 
Never forget that the ‘ boss” takes one hard 


job off your shoulders. When work is done, the pro- 
ducts whichresult from it have tobe sold to customers, - 


and he finds the customers. If a miner had to sell the 
coal when he had dag it out of the seam he would be 
wasting most of his time. , 


Oh, you wicked, immoral slaves, who would 


deny your masters their full pound of flesh ! 
Your harassed employers travel around the 
world in luxurious cars and yachts, basking in 
Southern suns, romping in Alpine snows, hunt- 
ing in Indian jungles and African forests, 
They cloy their sensuous appetites at sump- 
tuous banquets, revive their rooping spirits at 
grand balls, rejuvenate their interest in life at 


the races—at least, so it had always appeared 


to me. But now we know they they only do all 
this to “‘take one very heavy job off your 
shoulders,” to find the customers for the pro- 
ducts of your toil—while hundreds of thou- 
_ sands of your fellows are dying at your doors 
for want of those very products. 8 

How innocent Lloyd George must think we 
are when he tries to force such rubbish and 
humbug into our heads. What finding of cus- 
tomers do the shareholders do who live hundreds 
of miles from the place where all the work 
(including the selling) is done ? 


The Working class contains the only people 


who produce commodities and distribute them 
to abe consumers, and they are the people who,. 
relatively speaking, consume thé least. The 
working class includes all employees, whether 
they be managers or office boys, scientists or 
mechanics, travellers or salesmen. 


~ 


The latest news from America furnishes some 


suggestive ideas as to the new world of actual - 


fact, as witness the following extracts relating 
to the strikes against the Steel Trust : 

Preliminary disorders disturbed the peace-of Sunday 
in two centres.near Pittsburg, where troopers of the 
State Constabu broke up meetings that had been 
prohibited by the local authorities. . . . 

Witnesses asser:ed that a meeting at Clairtown was 
proceeding in an orderly manner when the po'ice 
charged the crowd. : ree 

Armed guards are protecting the steel mills. 

| —“Daily News,” 23 9.19. 

The following from the same paper is an 
interesting side light on the concentration of 
capital : ) 5 as 
- The properties owned by the corporation are valued 
at £380,000,000 and its total assets at the nning 
of the present year were nearly {£514,000,000." ~ 


And Lloyd George tells us we must work 
hard or our bosses will go broke ! | 


But ‘enough of this canting hypocrite, . 


whose political life has been the record of 
delightful promises and shameless. betrayals. 


\ He is but another of the tools the master class 


\ pay to blind the workers as to their true posi- 


tion as wage slaves. 
Study Socialism and his frothy phrases will 
fall on deaf ears. te GILMAC. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONCERNING RUSSIA AGAIN. — 

Sir,— My small letter in your May issue about 
the Russian Constituent Assembly called forth 
a three-column response from you (which I 
scarcely expected) touching on various points to 
which, of course, I am not really called upon to 
creply. However, in view of their interest, I 
shall endeavour to make clear my ideas with 
regard to them, but before doing so I would 
point out that they are not founded on anything 
that may have been written in various books 
ublished about the Russian Revolution by 
itvitnov, Philips Price, Trotsky, Arthur Ran- 
some, etc., for f make a point of not reading 

them. | Se ay 
At the commencement of your comments on 
p. 84 you say : “We did, not say or imply that 
the Kerenskyites were in a majority in the Con- 
. stituent Assembly.” In the 3rd paragraph of p. 
70 (April) you said “and the Bolsheviks it was 
who squashed the Kerensky crowd by suppres- 
sing the Constitutional Assembly.” This surely 
implies that the Kerensky crowd were in “‘ the 
majority in the Constituent Assembly,” the fact 
being that, in so far as parliamentary ‘power ”’ 
can suppress anything, the Kerenskyites (i.e., 
the Right Wing Social. Revolutionaries, Kadets 
and others) were suppressed into a negligible 


iy ea 


As to who were the people that elected the 
“bourgeois noses”’ of ‘I'chernov’s Centre, this 


.is another point entirely, and I believe has | 


never adequately been dealt with and may per- 
haps still be a little obscure—I cannot say if it 
has been dealt with in the books mentioned 
above. In the first place it should be remem- 
-bered that the lists of candidates had been 


_ ‘prepared. under arrangements made largely by 


Professor Grimm a Kadet (as I pointed ont in 
the “Cambridge Magazine” 26.10.18) during 
the period of Provisional Governments, and it 
does not require much imagination to discern 
that such arrangements under such auspices 
would scarcely favour really revolutionary can- 
didatures, but would incline to the nomination 
of “eminently respectable” citizens. I believe 
the Bolsheviks allowed the elections to the 
Constituent to be held largely to show how 
ulferty discredited all those elements were that 
had been ruling the country during the 
Provisional Government era, and in this they 
certainly succeeded, for the Kadets and Keren- 
sky, Arksentier and Co., suffered a debacle 
unknown even in elections here——a result which 
could have been more generally anticipated in 
this country if Ke.ensky’s “oppressive and 
repressive’ activities had been honestly reported 
by the various newspaper correspondents in 
Russia. The Kerensky- Kornilov plot ‘put the 
lid on,” so to speek and probably very many 
of the ‘‘respectable” candidates arranged for on 
the lists as partizans of a more or less “Provi- 


_ sional Government” policy swung over\from 


the Right to the Centre of Tchernov. 
I must here digress to discuss the class-con- 
sciousness of the Russian masses, which the 


SoorALisT STANEVRD seems to doubt the existence - 


of. If you mean that the vast bulk of the 
Russian people cannot enter into learned disser- 
tations as to how “Labour determines Price” 
{which it doesn’t. Ed. “S.S.”] or how “the 


magnitude of value expresses a relation of social | 


production,’ Iam with you. But I deny that 
ability to discuss the Marxian theory is essential 
to the acquisition of a feeling of “‘class-con- 
sciousness.” Owing to the Government’ opposi- 
tion to workers organisations for self protection 
the Russian industrial worker could feel his 
“oppressed” position better than most as his 
wages were scandalously low. . As regards the 

asant-labourer in Russia he saw his landlord, 
1,e., his immediate oppressor, 60-to speak, every 
day—landlords in Russia lived on their estates 
much more than is the custom with us (it must 
not be imagined, however, that all landlords 


were grasping and cruel). On State-lands and 
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properties the peasant labourer was treated 


worse than dirt. Hence all the workers could 
easily realise as your ‘“‘first principle” states, 
that society as at preeent constituted is based 
upon the ownership of the means of living by 
the master class and the consequent enslavement 
of the working class, by whose labour alone 
wealth is produced.” 

Doubtless very many of the workers voted 
for ‘‘respectable” candidates of .Tchernov’s 
Centre, but—with all due deference to the 
S.P.G.B.’s predilection for parliamentary power 
—thank goodness the Russian masses had not 


_ been educated in a tradition of the “benefits’’ 


to be derived from voting somebody into a cen- 
tral assembly sitting hundreds of miles away 
and vast numbers refrained from doing so on 
this occasion. Nowhere, not even in Raaisn 
papers, have I seen any figures to show that 
even one-third of the electorate went to the polls 
for the Constituent Assembly. Millions did not, 
and these must have included numbers of 


thoroughly class-conscious workers. The. 


Sooratist StaNDARD must be aware that many 
class-conscious workers abstain from elections 
here ; I know many myself. 

The Russian masses found it difficult to raise 
enthusiasm for the Constituent Assembly. As 
I pointed out in the “Cambridge Magazine” of 
26 Oct. 1918, the second All-Riissia Peasant 
Congress, which met some three weeks after the 
Bolshevik Revolution, passed a vote in favour 
of the Constituent only by a small majority— 
360 votes against 321. Another significant fact 
is that Maria Spiridonova, the “extremist,” was 


elected chairman of tbis All-Russian Congriss. . 


The previous one, held in the Spring, was, if I 
remember rightly, presided over by Tchernov, 
and Spiridonova was an upholder of the Soviet 
idea—as was only natural, she being the great 
apostle of the communal system of land owner- 
ship, also favoured by Lenin, on the lines of the 
ancient Mir. Of course it is true that hundreds 
of thousands of peasants have during the Revo- 
lution acquired land in direct ownership and 
thus far cannot be considered as Communists, 
but in so far as they have abolished landlordism 
they can beregarded as Socialistic. Lenin-being 
a practical statesman sees the danger of tis 
system, for always present is the menace of 
usury, under which plot after plot can be ac- 
quired by a more “fortunate” peasant and thus 
peasant-holders may be transferred back to their 
old position of landless agricultural labourers. 


‘Lenin, of course, is fighting this by intense edu- 


cational propaganda, whilst at the same time 


‘encouraging wherever possible the communal 


land ‘system. 
All this, however, does not necessarily imply 
(Continued on p. 30.) 
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THE MASTERS’ VICTORY. 


Once more the Government, through its 
control of the trade unions officials, and the 
ignorance of the rank &nd file, has scored a 
victory over a/section of the working class in 
the settlement of the railway strike on Sunday, 
5th Octuber. In 1914 the railwaymen were 


agitating for a'raising of their whole standard 


of life, but the outbreak of war compelled them 
to postpone their scheme. After the Armistice 
the agitation began again and included a de- 
miand that the war bonuses should be incorpo- 
rated in the regular wage and an additional sum 
added thereto. 

Last March the officials of the railway unions 
accepted the Government cffer of an ‘“‘equalisa- 
tion” or “standardisation” wage with a basis 
of an average of 100 per cent. on pre-war wages. 
This was so little to the liking of the men that 


the officials had. great difficulty in keeping them . 


at work, and in South Wale the men came out 


on strike. That cunning dgent of the master . 


class—Mr. J. H. Thomas—was sent down post 
haste’ to drive the men back-to work, by his 
influence and his thréats, and he succeeded in 
his mission. 

Negotiations on the details of this scheme 
went on until August, when a settlement was 
reached in the case of Engine-drivers, Firemen, 
and Cleaners. Mr. Bonar Law had promised 
_ that the ‘‘equalisation should be upwards,” and 
the railwaymen’s officials claimed that the 
wages of the highest-paid worker in each grade 
should be taken for the purpose of calculating 
the ‘ standard” wage of the whole grade. . This 
was done in the case of the Engine-drivers and 
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in Such a way that every one of..them suffered 


feductions on thei rer sent total wage varying 


r 
from 4s. to 14s. These'are the figures given 
on the Government poster issued on Friday, 
3rd October. 
Suddenly, while negotiations are still going 
on, the Government issue the above scheme as 
a “definitive” or final set of proposals. The 
constitution of the National Union of Railway- 
men gives the Executive Committee full power 
to call—or close—a national strike without 
consulting the members Using this power the 
Executive called the men out on the 26th Sep- 
There are some curious’ and even sinister 
features about this business. If the matter was 
worth the expense and suffering that a strike 
entails why was not the sffike called when the 
scheme was first formulated? It is no worse 


| now than then. Again. when it was known 
that the Government had issued a “final” set . 
of proposals, many people condemned it for\its 


“overbearing” and “autocratic” action. But 
in the official report of Friday’s interview it was 


stated that Mr. thomas had asked for final pro- - 


posals to be sent! Why? Mr. Thomas has not 
told us, nor is it likely that he will. After 
allowing the Government six months in which 
to prepare for such an event tl.e N.U.R. officials 
take drastic action! Although affiliated to the 
Miners and -Transport Workers in the Triple 
Alliance Mr. Thomas deprecates any “‘sympa- 
thetic’ action heing taken by these bodies. 
Then the Transport Workers officials call a 
conference at which not only the officials of the 
aftiliated unions attend, like the notorious strike 
breaker, Mr. J. Sexton, the r-r-revolutionary R. 
Williams, who fought against the ’bus conduc- 
tresses receiving the 5s. war bonus granted to 
the men, Mr. H. Gosling, the faithful friend 
of the Government, but also such agents of the 
employers as Mr. Brownlie of the A.S.E., and 
Mr. J. O’Grady of the Furniture Trades. 

A gathering of this character made assurance 
doubly sure that the interests of .the master 
class woula be strenuously profected, and the 
settlement reached was merely the expression 
of their success. 3 

As the master class do not wish toshow their 
own game too clearly a little window dressing 


_ had to be done to save the faces of these officials 


before the men. So while the government 


scheme so loudly advertised as the cause of the _ 


strike is accepted as a whole, its application is 
deferred till September 1920, and the “stan- 
dard” wage fixed for the lowest paid section is 


raised 2s. per week. 
And the men gathered at the Albert Hall on 


the Sunday evening cheered this as a “great 


October, 1919. 
victory.” So it was—for the Government. And 
it will not be the last of their victories. While 


the working class are willing to put faith and 


wer in ‘‘leaders” they will continue to be 
mislead and sold out at critical moments. Giv- 
ing these men power to settle fights with the 
masters means giving them something they can 
sell to these masters whenever the latter wish 
to bargain. 3 

Not until the workers acquire faith in them- 
selves wi'l they escape from this danger. Once 
they reach that stage in their mental develop- 
ment and understanding the days of ‘‘moder- 
ate,” “wise,” and “statesmanlike” leaders will 
be gone, and the workers will organise to take 
control of the means of life by retainiiig in their 
own hands the power t» decide the issues before 
them. Then, instead of trying to find out how 
long they can live on shortened rations, while 
the masters roll in luxury, they will march to 
capture the power of control—the political 
machinery—and end the struggle over wages 
by abolishing the wages system and establishing 
Socialism : 


LEWIS HENRY MORGAN. 
AN ACCOUNT AND APPRECIATION OF 
HIS LIFE WORK.  (Coneluded.) 


The Discovery of the Gens.’ : 

The second part of ‘‘Ancient Society” con- 
tains the fruits of those researches of Morgan’s 
which it is generally recognised constitute his 
greatest contribution to sociology Prior to its 
appearance there existed little or no exact know- 
ledge of the tribal organisations of primitive 
peoples. | rie 

In his “League of the Iroquois” and even 
later works, Morgan himself had adhered to the 
commonly accepted view that the Mohawks, 
Senecas, etc., were each nations in many ways 
equivalent to modern national communities. 
The smaller groups within these “nations,” 
each of which was called after a certain animal 
which was its totem, Morgan had designated 
“tribes.” Subsequent investigation, however, 
convinced him that the larger groups, the 
Senecas, etc., were the true tribes, and that 
they were different from the nation which only 
came into existence after the coalescence of 
several such tribes, and fundamentally so from 


the modern territorial nation, in which kinship: 


as @ social tie is eliminated. 

But the most important fact was that the 
basic and: unitary organisation of the Indians 
was the smaller group, that which he had earlier 
called the “tribe.” This “clan” or ‘‘ totem 
group” he soon recognised, as his researches 
expanded, to be an all but universal institution 
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among savage and barbarian peoples. Every- 
where it consisted of a group of blood relatives 
descended, or claiming descent, from a common 
ancestor. Its members were strictly bound not 
to intermarry, but to mate outside the group ; 


they elected and deposed their own chiefs, and 


met together in common council. 

Then Morgan made a remarkable discovery. 
Even the most learned and acute historians up 
to his time had been greatly puzzled over an 
institution which existed among the ancient 
Greeks and was known to the c:assical Latin 
writers by the name of “Gens.” Being unable 
to understand its structure or function, Grote 
and other historians erroneously considered the 
gens to be an extension and outgrowth of the 
monogamous family. Morgan, however, showed 
convincingly in his “Ancient Society” that the 
Greek and Roman gens is identical in all eesen- 
tials with the Indian “totem group,” the only 
important difference between them being that 
among the Indians, except where European 
influence had crept in, the common ancestor of 
the group was a woman, female descent pre- 
vailed an shilaren always remained in the same 


totem group as their mother, whereas among | 


the early Greeks and Romans the recognised 
ancestor. was a male, paternal descent was the 
rule, and children belonged to the gens of their 
father. ? 
Morgan considered the former an archaic or 
primitive, and the latter the derived aud modi- 
fied, form of the same organisation, which he 
decided out of.consistency to henceforth refer to 
by its Latin name of “gens.” He believed that 
the change from the maternal to the paternal 
gens was an outcome of the growth of private 
property, possession of which instilled into the 


fathers a desire that this wealth snould be © 
enjoyed, after the death of themselves, by their . 


own children. 

Under the law of the gens the property of a 
member had to remain within the group, and as 
the maternal system placed a man’s children in 
their mother’s gens, never in his own, they were 
disinherited as regards their father’s property. 
By introducing male descent and thus keeping 
children in their father’s gens they were en- 


abled to inherit his property. Morgan clinched: 


his argument by showing this change to have 
actually taken place in recent years with the 
growth of private property among several Indian 
tribes as a result of foreign influences. 

Having thus placed ancient history upon a 
sound basis Morgan endeavours to show the 
stages by which, in Greece and in Rome, the 
social organisation of the gens and the tribe 
passed away and was supplanted by a form of 
society based upon possession of property and 
territorial residence. In a series of brilliant 
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| brutal, tyrannical chieftain, is usually a well- 


chapters he shows how. increasing population, 
intermixture of tribes, growing division of 
social functions, and above all, the increase in 
_ private property and its concentration into the 
hands of a few, all results of the ‘enlargement 
of the sources of subsistence,”’ gradually under- 
_ mined the institutions founded on kinship and 
prepared the way for and made necessary the 
rise,of the political State. 

Morgan's analysis still holds good, but it may 
bel usefully sappemecieed by Engels’ “Origin 
of the Family, Private Property, and the State,” 
which shows that class-oppression is the func- 
tion of the State-power. Morgan did not deal 
with the feudal form of political society which 
developed from gentile society in a somewhat: 
different fashion, but Engels vutlined its be- 
ginning among the:Germans and it has been 


adequately if briefly treated in a generalised 


manner by Edward Jenksin his ‘‘Short History 
of Politics.” _ ig 

One of the most instructive and important 
chapters in “Ancient Society” treats of the 
native culture of Mexico prior to the Spanish 
* Conquest. InVestigation had convinced Morgan 
that the records of the Spaniards, together with 
the historical works which, like Prescott’s, were 
built upon them, were very unreliable wherever 
they. dealt with the social institutions of efther 
the Aztecs or the Incas of Peru. The Spaniards, 
accustomed only to the social relations of a 
feudal monarchy, completely misunderstood 
what little: they did observe of Mexican and 
Peruvian society. They interpreted the league 
of tribes as an empire and the war-chief of the 
Aztec federation as an Emperor. 

Morgan did valuable pioneer work in unra- 
velling the mystery of ‘‘Aztec civilisatiou,” and 
had already criticised the prevailing miscon- 
ceptions in some of the articles we have referred 
to. Moreover, in this field he had the assistance 
of his friend, Adolph H. Bandelier (1840-1914) 
a Swiss who had goneto America, and theleading 
authority at that. time on the archeology of 
Mexico, Arizona, and new Mexico. 

In ‘Ancient Society” Morgan’s conclusions 
w-re fully stated and the evidence massed which 
showed that the Aztecs were, at the time of 
their discovery by Europeans, in the Middle 
Status of Barbarism; intermediate between the 
Iroquois and the Greeks of the Homeric period, 


and that they lived in village. communities 


based upon the gens. 

By revealing the inner structure of tribal 
society Morgan performed a signal service to 
sociology. Incidentally he showed and was one 
of the first to appreciate the fact. now generally 
recognised, that the barbarian is not a blood- 
thirsty monster of ferocity, and that his society, 


. far from being a despotism ruled over by a. 


ms ie 


organised, democratic body. ‘All the members 


‘of an Iroquois gens were personally free, and 
they were bound to defend each other’s freedom; . 


they were equal in privileges and in personal 
rights, the sachems and chiefs claiming no 
superiority ; and they were a brotherhood 
bound together by ties of kin. Liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, though never formulated, were 
cardinal principles of the gens.” (‘Ancient 
Society, p. 85.) | : 


The Family and Property. 

In the third part of “ Ancient Society,” which 
describes the evolution of the family, Morgan 
not only re-stated his theory (which we have 
already outlined) in a revised, more complete, 


and widely generalised form, but he devoted a 


spec! section to a refutation of the criticisms 
of McLennan, the author of “Primitive Mar- 

e.”’ He was now in a position to show that 
Mel erinaa an’s position was, in the light of the 
fresh discoveries, completely untenable, his 
theory of tribal Endogamy and Exogamy being 


.due to the common confusion of the gens wit 


ane tribe. FP : 
organ’s theory of the family is generall 
accepted to-day in its main outlines. His bitet 
important error lay in considering the patri- 
archal family to be an exceptional fick instead 
of, as has been since shown by the Russian 
student, Maxim Kovalevsky, and others, to be a 
widespread institution characteristic of the 
Middle and Upper stages of Barbarism, and as 
the intermediary almost everywhere manifest 
between the matriarchal family and monogamy. 
In his concluding part Morgan outlines his 
view of the development of property. He shows 
how, feebly developed and largely communal 
during Savagery, it achieves. more definite 
recognition and power during the pastoral stage 


in the period of Barbarism and reaches almost — 


complete dominance in social life with the 
tly increased productivity of the epoch of 
ivilisation. 


He defines three successive systems of pro- . 


perty inheritance, the first two of which corre- 
spond with the two stages of female and male 
descent in the gens among the members of 
which the property of a deceased member was 
divided ; the third system harmonising with 
the monogamous family in which the father’s 
roperty is inherited exclusively by his own 
amily, 

Morgan’s observations on the social signifi- 
cance of private property are very acute. and 
approximate very closely to the Marxian 
positien. He says: “It is impossible to over- 
estimate the influence of property in the civili- 
sation of mankind. It was the power tha; 
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brought the Aryan and Semitic nations out of 
barbarism into civilisation. The growth of the 
idea of property in the human mind commenced 
in feeblenes and ended in becomiag its master 
passion. Governments and laws are institute | 
with primary reference to its creation, protec- 
tion, and enjoyment. It introduced human 
slavery as an instrument in its production ; and 
after the experience of several thousand years, 
it caused the abolition of slavery upon the dis- 
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covery that a freeman was a hetter property- 


making machine.” (Pp. 511-512.) 
“The time will come, nevertheless, when 


‘human intelligence will rise to the mastery over 


property The interests of society are 
paramount to individual interests, and the two 
must be brought into just and harmonious 
relations. A mere property career is not the 
final destiny of mankind, if progress is to be 
the law of the future as it has been of the past. 
The time which has passed away since civili- 
sation began is but a fragment of the past 
duration of man’s existence; and buta fragment 
of the ages yet to come. The dissolution of 
society bids fair to become the termination of a 
career of which property is the end and aim ,; 
because such a career contains the elements of 
self-destruction.” (P. 561.) 


_ Final Work. F 


With the publication of his principal literary 
work, the real culmination of his long enquiry 
into the evolution of human culture, Morgan 
did not by any means rest from -his scientific 
labours. A true scientist, he continued to 
investigate and to generalise from tte facts so 
observed, ever searching for fresh traths, ever 
seeking further to contribute to the totality of 
human knowled ge.. 

In 1876 he visited the ancient and the mo- 
dern pueblos, or native villages of Colerado and 
New Mexico. An early result was his essay 
on “Communal Living Among the Village 
Indians.” 

He devoted his attentions especially to the 
architecture and domestic life of the I:dians, 
and his final conclusions on this phase of their 
life were embodied in his last great book, 
“Houses and House-life.of the American Abo- 
rigines,” which appeared in 1881. This work 
contains abundant information on the property 
relations of the Indians and shows in great 
detail the communistic habits and modes of 
thought which pervaded their life. Commenting 
upon the brotherhood and hospitality of the 
Redskins Morgan says in a striking passage : 
“Tf a man entered an Indian house in any of 


their villages, whether a villager or a stranger, 


it was the duty of the women therein to set food 
before him. . This characteristic of 
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barbarous society, wherein food was the prin- 
cipal concern of life, is a remarkable fact. The 
law of hospitality, as administered by the Ame- 
rican aborigines, tended to the final equalisation 
of subsistence. Hunger and destitution could 
not exist at one end of an Indian village or in 
one section of an encampment while plenty pre- 
vailed elsewhere in the same village or encamp- 
ment.’ 

We have now completed our survey of Mor- 
gan’s scientific and literary achievements. His 
important and original work earned for him the 
name of “the father of American Anthropology.” 
In 1873 he had received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Union College, and in 1880 he was 
President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

At first sight it appears strange that although 
his vital discoveries were appropriated for their 
own use by the English anthropologists, to their 
great discredit they did their utmost to belittle 
Morgan, and as far as possible ignored, and 
were silent regarding, his meritorious acheiv- 
ments. No doubt this, in part, was due to the 
severe blow which Morgan had dealt to the 
prestige of the English School ty causing the 
collapse of their pet theory - that of McLennan. 
But, worse still, Morgan had criticised the social 
power of property, and such criticism could not 
be tolerated by the intellectuals of the hot- 
house of industrial capitalism, the birth-place 
of Laisser-Faire “ political economy.”* 

Morgan’s home was a rendezvous for the 
leading American scholars and scientists of the 
day. In his own library Morgan would often 
gather with a number of young students for the 
systematic study of enthology and also of the 
works of Herbert Spencer, whom he greatly 
admired. 

Morgan took a practical interest in political 
activity and in 1861 was eleéted to the N.Y. 
Assembly, later, in 1868, becomirg a Senator. 
He used all his influence in the endeavour to 
improve the conditions of life and the treatment 
meted out to his life-long friends, the Red-men 
—dying remnants of a splendid race, broken 
and bespoiled by the fateful finger that writes 
the story of economic evolution. . 

Morgan reached through his studies the very 
verge of the Socialist conception of society. Had 
his investigations carried him further into the 
epoch of civilisation he would probably have 
realised more completely than he did the vast 
importance of the struggle of classes arising 


Of late years there has been a change of attitude, 
and in addition to the praise of Edward Jenks, we 
have Dr. Haddon in his “History of Anthropology”’ 
referring to Morgan as the greatest sociologist of the 
nineteenth century, ! 
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from those property developments the early 


' . Stages of which he himself so ably decribed. 
t if his sphere was too narrow to permit of . 


this, it was even less fitted to give Morgan an 
understanding of the present capitalistic stage 
of society. It required a man of equal intellect 
wofking, observing, analysing, generalising at 

© very hub-centre of the capitalist world mar- 
ket — London, and this role was played by Marx, 
in whom Capitalism as well as Socialism found 
its Morgan. | 3 

The works of Marx and Morgan are in a very 
real sense interrelated and complementary. 
Together they laid secure foundations for a 


genuine natural science of social life. This Marx 
clearly recognised and intended to show in a. 


work upon the evolution of society based upon 
his own researches and those of Morgan. 


Unfortunately this, which might possibly have | 


n Marx’s master work, was never accom- 
plished—ill health and death intervened. But 
Marx’s great co-worker, Frederick Engels, seeing 
ing urgent necessity of such a work, himself 
undertook the taskand produced that classic of 
Marxian sociology, “The Origin of the Family, 
Private ‘Property and the State,” which first 
appeared in Germany. in 1884. __ 

This little book of Engels’ was the first real 
appreciation, outside of America, of the pioneer 
work done by Morgan. Passing through 
several editions and translated into numer ous 
languages, it has been the means of spreading 
a knowledge of Morgan’s work amongst mem- 
bers of the working class the world over. To 
this day, in fact, ‘‘ Ancient Society” is read and 
discussed wherever class conscious working-men 
gather together, while, on the other ee the 
average bourgeois student is ignorant, often 
enough, of Morgan’s very name and position in 
science, let alone being conversant with his 
writings. 

In the estimation of the proletarian student 
Lewis H. Morgan, by the originality and vast 
importance of his scientific achievements, 
occupies a place in that imperishable trinity of 
nineteenth century science— Marx, Darwin, 
Morgan. . , R. W. Hovstey. 


ITS YOUR MONEY WE WANT. 

Weare planning the production of a number 
of publications in the near future, for which it 
will be necessary to find funds. We trust that 
friends will rige to the occasion—through the 
£1,000 fund. | | 

‘Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the SooraList Stanparp through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 


Office, 17 Mount Pl t, W.C.1., when regular 
delivery will be axzanged. 


October, 1919. 


GYRATIONS AT GLASGIE. 


Glasgow. has the largest population of. any 
city in Scotland, so it was decided that the 
largest representative gathering of Trade Union 
officials—called the Trades Union Congress— 
ever held should take place there this year. 
Delegates more or less (less rather than more) 
representing five and a half millions of orga- 
nised workers, gathered in the St. Andrew’s 
Halls to discuss a lengthy agenda. 


It was to be a great tournament. A mighty. 7 


battle was expected to be fought over the 
liamentary Committee’s refusal to call a Special 
Congress at the request of the Triple Alliance. 
Nationalisation of Mines and other Industries 
was another great topic. But the supreme 
struggle was expe to centre around the 
question of Direct Action. Here the giants 
would—vocally— spread the ground with each 
other’s gore. ote | 
When the Parliamentary Committee's Report 
was taken Mr. Brownlie, chairman of the ASE. 
and a member of the I.L.P., took the opportu- 


nity to repeat to the Congress the clap-trap that 
. the capitalist Press had been so busy Spreading 


since the signing of the Armistice. Following 
their lead he urged the workers to “increase 
production” to save the world from ruin. There 
were five years losses to make up, and we must 
strain every nerve and muscle to lift prod action 
up to, and even above, pre-war level. 

We have criticised this absurdity before in 
the columns of the “S.S.,” but the answer will 


bear repeating. Let us take one or two super- 


ficial points first. : 

If the great need of the moment is “more 
production,” why are not the large numbers of 
unemployed set to productive work? Neither 
Mr. Brownlie nor his supporter, the notorious 
Havelock Wileon, attempted to meet this point 
when it was put to them. Why, also, are large 
numbers of productive workers still kept in the 
Army and Navy long after their promised 
period of release has passed? Above all, why 
call upon thousands, many. of them highly 


skilled, that are at work now, to leave that work - 


and join the “Army of To-day ?”’ 
The absurdity of the appeal is emphasised b 
the fact that at the very moment that Mr. 


Brownlie was speaking wealthy capitalists were - 


shooting grouse over the Grampians, and,- in 
addition to the number of men and women 
retained to look after their personal needs— 
cooks, butlers, chaffeurs, grooms, maids, etc.— 
were employing numbers of men, women, boys, 
and girls, to act as ‘‘beaters”’ to drive the birds 
to the butts. In some cases school children 
were paid 6s, a day for this “ productive work,” 
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The essential point, of course, is the fact that 
the workers have no control or ownership of 
production. Both the instruments of produc- 
tion and the products are owned by the master 
class ; hence the first result of increased pro- 
duction would be to pile up a large mass of 
wealth into the possession of the master class. 
But it should be borne in mind that the bulk of 
the goods are produced to sell upon the;market. 
The larger the quantity produced in a given 
time, the sooner will the markets be filled up, 
with the necessary result that production will 
be reduced by the masters and unemployment 
will increase. 

Another false statement of Mr. Brownlie’s 


was that we can only increase wages by increas- | 


ing production. This stupid lie is so easily 
disproved by the facts that only the extreme 


ibility of the workers can explain | its 


currency. 

Wages are.not determined by the amount of 
production, as every student of economics 
knows. A hundred years ago the workers 
received, on the average, a subsistence wage ; 
to-day, while the production per head has in- 
creased in almost every chief industry more 
than a thousand-fold, the workers’ wages still 
fluctuate about subsistence level. It is the cost 


_ Of maintaining the worker - and an average 
_family—in working condition that forms the 


centre point about which wages fluctuate. The 
variations that occur are due to the struggle 
between workers and masters over the price to 
be paid. ; 

It may be mentioned that Mr. Brownlie was 


_ not representing thé views of the Engineers in 


the above speech, and he was opposed by 
another A.S.E. delegate, Mr. Mills. 

A resoultion to refer back the paragraph in 
the Parliamentary Committee's Report dealing 
with the refusal of the Committee to cal a 
Special Congress was moved by Mr. Smillie and 
supported by R. Williams and others, who 
introduced a good deal of ‘Direct Action” 
argument in their remarks. The strongest 
speech in support of the Parliamentary Commi- 
ttee was salon besdls that of Mr. Clynes, 
despite certain fallacies it contained. His most 
important point was that the rank and file were 
not united on the questions that were to be 
submitted to the Special Cungress—abolition of 
Conscription, withdrawal of troops from Russia. 
release of Conscientious Objectors, etc.—and 
this was shown by the rejection of the majority 
of the Labour Party candidates at the General 
Election. None of his opponents attempted to 
meet this point during the debate, nor, on the 
other hand, were his fallacies exposed. 

One was that the trade unions had never-used 


industrial action for political purposes. Yet 
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Mr. Clynes had himself taken part in such an 
action when the trade unions agreed to abandon 
their working rules and conditions to assist in 
a political purpose—the carrying on of the war. 
Another fallacy. was that ‘‘ Direct Action” was 
something new! Any school child could have 
refuted this. Direct Action is as old as trade 
unionism Its first great example— and ghastly 
failure-—was the breaking up of machinery in 
the Luddite riots. Equally futile was the ‘ rat- 
tening”’ of the Sheffield grinders that culmina- 
ted in the notorious ‘“‘ Broadhead” crimes of the 
late ’60’s. while the failure of such action by 
the munition workers during the war is well 


known toall. Direct Action has been tried for 


over a hundred years and proved a rotten reed 
all the time. : 

_ The congress not only passed the resolution 
referring back, but later on further emphasised 
their view of the matter by passing resolutions 
calling for Special Conferences if (1) the Gov- 
ernment refused to nationalise the coal mines, 


and (2) to abolish Conscription and withdraw © 


from Russia. 

The utter uselessness of Nationalisation to 
alter the conditions of wage slavery was shown 
later on in the same Congress when a long 
resolution ‘strongly protesting” against the 
Government's refusal to administer their own 
‘‘Fair Wages Resolution” brought forward evi- 
dence from Post Office and Admiralty workers’ 
representatives on the poor conditions and low 
wages prevailing in those departments. 

A special resolution on Direct Action was 
drawn up in the following terms : 


‘‘This Congress declares against the principle 
of industrial action ‘n purely political matters.” 


The mover—Mr. Shaw— gave a long tirade 
against Lenin and the Soviet Government in 
Russia, but: said nothing in support of the 
resolution. Equally beside the point was the 
seconder’s speech. Then Mr. Thomas gave a 
really brilliant exhibition of tight-rope walking. 
At one moment Direct Action and Political 
Action were diametrically opfosed ; at another 
moment they were complementary. When the 
end of a fairly long speech was reached he had 
so nicely balanced his remarks that no one 
knew on which side he stood. 

Mr. Hodges, the Miners’ secretary, tried to 
combat Mr. Clynes’ speech of the Tuesday re- 
ferred to atove, by stating that the present 
Parliament had been returned by an ignorant 
working class. He then made the assertion, 
without the slightest shred of evidence to sup- 
port it, that they had now arrived at a political 
consciousness that will canse them to reverse 
their previous action. He asserted that the 


Labour Party had done all that was humanly 
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possible, but their failure*to accomplish any- 
thing showed the need for industrial action. 
Suppose the Government decided to embark on 
another: war. Should we refuse to use such 
power as Direct Action might give? Unfortu 
nately Mr. Hodges quite forgot to explain or 
show what the “power” was that Direct Action 
might give while the master class retained con- 
trol of the political machinery that gave them 


the domination and diréttion of the fighting 


forces. 3 . 

Then the fight was suddenly side-tracked by 
the moving of the “Previous Question,” which 
was carried by 2,255,000 votes for to 2 086.000 
against. So the great expectations were disap- 
pointed in a shuffle. , 

The. most striking incident of the Congress 
_ was the: presence and speech of Mr. Wadia, 
President of the Madras Labour Union. In a 
simple though eloquent address, delivered in 
excellent English, he described the conditi ns 
and wages of various sections of workers: in 
India. About 18 months ago these workers 
began to form trade unions and to struggle to 
raise their wages and to improve working con- 
ditions. An interesting illustration was given of 
how the master class use the same tales to 
deceive the workers in every clime. When the 
Indian textile workers. demanded a rise in 
wages they were told by the masters that it was 
impossible to accede to these demands. because 
of the competition of the Lancashire operatives. 
On arriving in England Mr. Wadia found the. 
English capitalists telling the Lancashire ope 
ratives that they could not raise wages because 
of the competition of the Indian workers ! 

As showing the awakening of the Indian 
workers to the necessity of organisation to fight 
the masters ande the understanding of their 
common interests in these matters with the 
workers in other lands the visit of the President 
of the Madras Labour Union was a distinctly 
hopeful event. aes 

In the course of a discussion on a resolution 
relating to Ireland a delegate pointed out that 
the Government had distributed 5,000 armoured 
cars throughout England last February for the 
purpose of fighting the miners and railway men. 
The cara were moved at night and he had met 
some who had lost their way and obtained this 
informatioa from them. This fact may assist 
in explaining the degree of efficiency of the 
Government s system of road transport in the 
present railway strike. eat OW 

Despite the unrest and discontent existing 
among the working class, the Congress sve 
little evidence of any great awakening on their 
part. [£some of the patriotic claptrap of Messrs. 
Wilson and Cathray fell dismally flat, the «-lec- 


tion of Mr. A. Henderson aroused enthusiasm. | 


/ 
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More than ever the need for Socialist education 
forces itself to the front. The delusion of Direct 
Action and the snare of ‘Labour Party” 
politics have to be strenuously combatted to 
clear the minds of the workers of such befogging 
nonsense. Not till these delusions are discarded 
will the workers unite to fight for the purpose 
history has placed before them-—the overthrow of 
capitalism and the establishment of Socialism. 
3 J. FitzGERAD. 


CORKESPONDENCE—Continued. 


that the majority of the peasants are hostile: ot 


the Soviet Government, as is so frequently ° 


emphasised by ‘The New Statesman” and other 
journals. The bulk of the former landless pea- 
sants fully realise‘that but for the revolutions 
in the towns there would have been no revolu- 
tion in the countryside. So many anti-Bolshe- 
vists and others speak of the Bolshevists as a° 
minority. If they mean that: the conscious 
Bolshevists as a party form a minority of the 
people, this is probably true, but it should be 
remembered that all the voters fora party do 
not necessarily belong to that or any other 
party. In Germany, for instance before the war, 
the Social-Democratic Party obtained over four 
million votes in the Reichstag ; yet the Social 
Democrats actually numbered only some 900,000 
the others were sympathisers with their policy. 
Such, I believe, is the case in Russia. The Bol- 
sheviks form the largest party, and still have 
the bulk of the people with them, and as I write 
this (22.7.19) will soon probably be in posses- 
sion of large tracts of the magnificent black- 


earth, dairy- product belt betwten Tchebiabinsk ~ 


and Omsk. _ Yours, ete., A. P. L. 


OUR REPLY. 


Our critic is rather absurd in his first argu- 
ment. The history of this. discussion is that , 
a correspondent criticised in our April issue 
our attitude toward the Bolshevist movement. 
As we clearly stated in May, that correspondent 
challenged us to explain. how it was that (we 
use his own words) ‘‘the workers of Russia 
overthrew the (‘zarist and then the Kerensky 
Government if they were not class-conscious.” 
In our reply we stated that “the Bolsheviks it 
was who squashed the Kerensky crowd by sup- 


pressing the Constitutional Assembly.” This 


our latest critic affects to believe implies that 
the Kerensky crowd were in the majority in the 
Assembly. It does nothing of the sort, for both 
majority and minority were suppressed with the 
Assembly. We even studiously avoided using 
‘Wage Slave’s” term: ‘‘Kerensky Govern- 
ment.” Not. caring to commit ourselves, on the 
strength of capitalist information, even so far 
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as that, wespoke only of the ‘‘ Kerensky crowd.”’ 
Our statement implied that there was a Keren- 
sky crowd, but not that crowd was a majority. 

resent critic says that he belivves that 
the Bolsheviks “allowed the elections to the 
Constituent to be held largely to show how 
utterly diecrediied all those elements were that 


-had been 1uling the country during the Provi- 


sional Government era . .” We would like 
something rather more solid than ‘A.P.L.’s” 
‘‘belief’’ before accepting such a charge against 
the Bolsheviks. If they had at the time the 
power to prevent the elections taking place (as 
our correspondent implies that they had) they 
surely must have had power to see that those 
elections took place under such conditions as. 
gave the people the opportunity of voting for 
Bolshevist nominees. If their idea was to show 
“how utterly discredited ali those elements were 
that had been ruling the country during the 
Provisional Government era,” that could have 
been shown just as successfully by a sweeping 
Bolshevist majority as by a sweeping majority 
for the ‘‘followers of ‘Tchernov's Centre.” 

All our critic’s arguments as to who were the 
people who elected the “‘bourgeois noses’ of 
Tchernov’s Centre” are beside the point. The 
question is, were Bolshevist candidates before 
the public? If they were not why were they 
not? If they were why were they not returned ? 
Our correspondent says that it does not require 
much imagination to discern that under the 
stated conditions the inclination would be to 
secure the nomination of ‘‘eminently respec- 
table’ citizens” rather than ‘‘really revolution- 
ary candidatures.” If this were true there is only 
one explanation of it, and that is that the 
Bolshevists were aware, or at all events afraid, 
that the result of offering Bolshevist candidates 
throughout the whole field would have been to 
“show how utterly discredited”’ the Bolsheviks 
were, also. . 

But the whole supposition is silly, as are the 
arguments which are intended to support it. 
Anelectoral victory would have been of immense 
value to the Bolsheviks, and whatever ‘‘A.P.L.” 
may “believe,” we give the leaders of that 
remarkably conducted movement credit for 
being able to realise the fact. 

To return again to the original matter, our 
critic would appear to claim that the Kerensky- 
ites were suppressed by the ballotting for the 
Constituent Assembly, and therefore not by the 
Bolsheviks. Even in that case, however (which 
was a rather different point to that which we 
understood our first critic to be referring to) 
our main contention in regard to this point— 
that the Kerensky crowd was not overthrown 
by a class-conscious working class —is obviously 


correct, for class consciousness certainly was 
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not demonstrated by the workers rejecting 
capitalist Kerensky and accepting capitalist 
Tchernov. 

Owing to the great length of our correspon- 
dent’s letter and the number of points he 
touches on, and also to an unexpected demand 
upon our space for more urgent matters, we are 
compelled to hold over a portion of our reply 
for our next issue. Ep. Com. 


WHAT THE SOCIALIST 
PARTY HAS DONE, 


“What has the Socialist Party done during 
the fifteen years of its existence?” Thisisa 
query that Socialist lecturers frequently meet 
with at propaganda meetings. The answer is 
quite a simple. one, in fact, so simple as to 
appear flippant: ‘The Socialist Party has 
remained in.existence!” But, as I have said, 
because of its seeming flippancy, I will go fur- 
ther and explain my meaning. 

Fifteen years ago what was the position of 
the working class? There were strikes, “‘indus- 
trial unrest,’ unemployment, poverty, ard 
misery, just as. there are to-day. The worker 
was forced upon the labour market to debate 
the price of his labour power and go to the wall 
when his usefulness to the capitalist had ceased. 


‘ This sounds very much as if I am decrying the 


Socialist Party, as if I am arguing from your side 
that the Socialist Party has done nothing to 
justify its existence. You come to that conclu- 
sion because you do nct know what the Socialist 
Party is and what it stands for. I cannot blame 
you for your ignorance. You live in a world of 
benefit clubs, slate clubs, goose clubs, Liberal, 
Tory, and T.abour parties anti profiteering 
associations, and others equally ephemeral and 
useless. It is, therefore, quite apparent that 
you would imagine we had something to offer. 
You are used to theelection pcsters: ‘‘ Vote for 
Bloggs and cheap workmen’s fares,”’ “ Vote for 
Horatio Bunkum, the people’s friend,” ‘‘ Hands 
off the people’s beer,’.and soon. And thus, 
when at the end of fifteen years the Socialist 
Party has not manufactured a slogan of that 
ilk or joined issue with any of the popular 
‘reform movements, you naturally would think 
that it had not done much if anything. 

Now what are the facts ? 

The Socialist Party is simply another name 
for the class-conscious workers organised in one 
body for the overthrow of the capitalist system 
and the consequent emancipation cf the toilers 
from the thraldom of wage-slavery. Knowing 
and understanding that you will realise that 


’ until the working class desires its emancipation 
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the Socialist Party can serve no other purpose 
than to keep propagating Socialism until the 
consummation of that desire. Thus it is we 
work patiently, tolerantly, ever pointing out.the 
right path while the workers chase up and down 
the side streets of Reform and beat themselves 
- stupid upon the walls of cul-de-sac strikes and 
direct action. We know, as Marx has pointed 
out, that the working class will try every road 
before it finds the right one, and that eventually 
we shall be rewarded for our long and arduous 
ght. oy 
_ For fifteen years strike after strike has occu- 
pied the industrial arena, reform after reform 
has been enacted on the political field, and still 
the proletariat is the slave class in society. But 
we see that on all hands more and more atten- 
tion is being given to the doctrine we teach and 
the philosophy we expound. At every props- 
ganda meeting held now thoughtful interest 
and a desire to understand is manifested, 
while intending members come forward in 
larger numbers than before. And we tell the 
working class, as we told them fifteen years ago 
' when first we challenged capitalism, that only 
in our ranks will they achieve their victory. 
Thus when pseudo-Socialist organisations 
waver and fall, when politicians have so turned 
the workers from this stunt to that that they do 
not know where they stand and are an easy 
prey to the political harpies who batten upon 
their ignorance, we can repeat: ‘*‘We have 


remained in existence!” . Our clarion call has’ 


not wavered one semi-tone. We challenge all 
traducers; we flaunt our principles pennon- 
wise, stainless and unrent, and call to the 
struggling proletariat to come with us out of the 
blood: and tears and agony of Capitalism into 
the joyous, sun-litten new world of sociale. 

| S. H. 8. 


S.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
FOR OCTOBER. 


LONDON DISTRICT. 

Sundays: 

Clapham Common, 6 p.m. 

Tooting, Totterdown Street, 7.30 p.m. 

Finsbury Park, 6. p.m. 

Tottenham, West Green. Corner, 11.30 a.m. 

Victoria Park, 11.30 a.m. 

Manor Park, “Earl of Essex,” 7.30 p.m. 
Mondays: 

Tollington Rd., Holloway Rd. (near Nag’s Head), 8. 
Wednesdays: ; 

Tooting, Totterdown Street, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: 

Dalston, Queen’s Road, 8.30 p.m. . 
Fridays: 

Battersea, “Prince’s Head,” 8 p.m. 
Saturdays: _ a 

Wood Green, Jolly Butcher’s Hill, 8 p.m. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system ot 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and demacratic contro! of the 
means and instruments for praducing 
and distributing wealth by and In’ the 
interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


Britain 
HOLDS— : 

That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the means of living (i.e., land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wéalth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. agate 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of the masterclass, by the conversion into the common _ 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by the 
whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only. to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class:must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as. political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically apposed to the interestsof all sections 
ot the master class, the party séeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sea Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 

muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 


slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the-above principles and desir- 
ingenrolment in the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


Published by THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain, 17 Movat Pleasant, W.C.1 & Printed by A. SUCKLING 156 High St 
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WAGES AND PRICES. 


THE SOCIALIST VIEW. 


~~ 


“Ever since the armistice gave the signal for 
the reopening of industrial warfare we have 
been met on all penne sn the cry “High wages 

mean high prices.” “f 

_TheTale Editors and politicians have 

they _tried to outdo one another in ibe 
7g, attempt to convince the workers 

Fel ve that they have reached the limit 
in “bettering” their financial position. To 
listen to their arguments one would imagine 
that profits had ceased to exist, that wages 
were the only charge on industry, and that the 
capitalist employers’ only aim in life was to find 
work for the workless. 

The facts—that prices soared mountains high 
before wages commenced. to move, that wages 
have not generally managed to catch up with 
prices, and that an excess profits tax has been 
good business for the State—are carefully kept 
in the background. The workers fail to make 
both ends meet and are told tliat they themselves 
are responsible for the failure. 

We are further warned of the loss of foreign 
trade, just as though no other country had 
labour troubles, and as though the workers 
were responsible for the war which gave 
America and Japan their opportunity for filch- 
ing Europe's markets. But the best joke of the 
lot is the way in which our teachers deplore the 
workers’ ignorance of economics! Every frag- 

ment of the truth which the 

Put Them latter get into their heads is 

to ferociously assaulted asa fallacy. 
the Test. Let the workers, however, do a 
little more thinking and then 

see what becomes of newspaper economics. 

The first thing that strikes one about the 
wages question is that if the employers can so 


easily pass on any rise to the consumer in the 


form of an increased price why their strenuous 
opposition to these rises? ‘The obvious answer 
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is that the thing cannot be done; that if it ie 
possible to raise prices in a given state of the 
market the capitalist takes advantage of the 

' fact quite independently of any 


@ advance in wages. On the other . 


the Shoe band. no nee in meee can enable 
Pinches, 2 Seller of commodities to get 
eer higher prices out of an unfav- 
ourable market. He has to put up with less 


profits! There’s the rub! And since profits, 


like wages, have to come out of prices, we might 
as well argue that high profits are the cause 
of high prices. | 

As a matter of fact, however, neither wages 
nor profits nor both together form the basis of 
prices. Prices express value, a state of equality 
between two commodities; thus £2 = 1 pair 
of boots or two chairs, etc. Before we can 
understand value or prices, wages or profits. 
we have to know in what sense money is equal 
to the things it buys, and further, in what sense 
these things, being equal to money, are, there- 
fore, equal to one another. 

What is value?—that is the question which 
knocks the stuffing out of any newspaper eco- 
pomist who has the pluck to tackle it—and 
there are not many that have, despite their 
desire to teach others. 

If we take a sovereign and any commodity it 
will buy (say a looking glass) and compare the 

: two we are at first baffled to find 

Your  anysimilarity between them. Size, 
Eye shape, smell, colour, taste, weight 
Skinned. —in every physical or chemical 
quality they differ. Yet men 

-will exchange the one for the other. Their 
equality, therefore, must have something to 
do with their relationship to mankind. It 
is, in other words, a social relationship. Some- 
thing that human society does with money and 
mirrors gives them value before the exchange 


wo ttt IT PEN tN igh GIG te) Piha OP tte pare meme! é 
seeeic ee jap ote, anaes Cone AS sd 
- Ate Ae Pe er oe > 4 there Pare 


he fer tn iN AAS teen mettre onan as hiceeeatig ie cnlbninhabt cn 
Se ee gee TT ee ee tee 
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takes place. What does society do? It produces 
them-! All commodities are the products of 
social labour. It ia the act of labouring which 
puts value into them, and the quantity of labour, 
by the necessary time it takes, is the 
substance of value and the basis of prices. 

The enormous increase in prices since the 
commencement of the war is therefore due in 
the main to the upheaval in the conditions 
of production. Millions of producers cannot, 
it is obvious, be pitch-forked into the arena of 
destruction without upsetting the established 
ome and rapidity with which wealth is pro- 


To the workers, at any rate, it should be clear 
that their demands for higher Wages are based 
upon this same p ing rise in prices, and 
that unless these demands are concaded it will 
be impossible for them to retain their efficiency 
as producers. That is to say that, unless the 
price of their commodity keeps pace with the 
prices of other commodities, of which it is a 
product, there will be less of that commodity 
available : 


At the same time they must further realise 
that on the average nothing more than the 
value of their commodity can be obtained. The 
capitalists can and will successfully resist any 
encroachments upon their profits. Wage-saving 
machinery on the one hand, and the unemployed 
on the other, exist to keep in check any efforts 
after a wage which represents more than the 
cost of producing labour-power. . 

Is the position of the workers without 
remedy, then? Bynomeans. Let ts invert 
the logic of our masters. If high wages mean 
high prices, then no wages should mean no 
prices. In other words, if the workers agreed 
to work for nothing they should be able to 
receive the fruits of their labour for nothing 
likewise. Our newspaper editors have probably 
never thought of this outcome of their reasoning. 
If the workers took them and their ideas in 
deadly earnest a curious situation would arise. - 
Who or what would decide which belonged to 
the workers and which to the capitalists ? Only 
the naked force of the State! The truth would 

en be revealed that the capitalists are robbers, 
that the wages system is a blind, and that 
might is right. The workers might then: listen 
to the Socialist Party, and, spurred on by the 
knowledge they would thus acquire ,commence 
to organise in real earnest for Socialism. 
E. B. 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS 
_ Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 
ao Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 

To be had from S.P.G.B., 17 Mount Pleasant, 
Lendon, W.C.1. ‘ 
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STANDARD. 


“IF ONLY——!” 

That organ of capitalist interests, “The Star,” 
in a recent editorial (14.10.19) sheds its rays on 
some of the bestial products of our vaunted 
civilisation. It shows some of the streams from 
the overflowing cesspool of capitalism, but, 
being what it is, it takes care not to reveal the 
source—the actual cesspool ! 

The most characteristic feature of capitalistic 
journalism, it seems, is its supremely cunning 
evasion of -basic truths. All kinds of fine 
phrases, lies, half-truths, pathos, and camouflage 
are good material wherewith to erect buttresses 
to prop up a decrepit, damned, and doomed 
system of society. 

The “Star” heads its editorial “If Only —.” 
It pronounces its benedictions on the League of 


Nations Union and refers to it as “the greatést 


hope of mankind.” It says: “The King’s 
message pleases us. He says that ‘millions of 
British men and women, poignantly nscious 
of all the ruin and suffering caused by the 
brutal havoc of war, stand ready to help if only 
gi shown the way.’” (Italics mine. 

e “Star” takes its cue from the King’s 
Message. It deplores the bitter results of the 
war with as much fervour as it aided and 
abetted its prosecution when the “Honour and 
Liberty” of capitalist thieves was at stake.” 

Speaking of war it says: “We all hate it. 
We all passionately desire to make it impossible 
in our time or in our children’s time. Why, 
then, is the universal will of mankind defied or 
evaded?” And it querously asks: “Why can’t 
we get on with the building of the League of 

ations.” : 

It proceeds: “Mr. Asquith in his lucid and 
laconic speech says that all is not going well 
with the League. Old and new wars are being 
waged, Men are being slaughtered. Wealth is 
being wasted. From Riga to.Fiume there are 
baleful omens. A pallid impotence paralyses 
Statesmen. A year has slipped away since the 
Armistice, and with every month the chance of 
wiping out war is ebbing, Mr. Asquith tells 
the doomed world that if the nations for ano- 
ther generation go on cherishing animosities, 


hatching rival ambitions, maneuvring by some | 


new system of groups and alliances for inter- 
national positions, and in the meantime hus- 
banding their resources for that purpose, there 
is an end—a tragic and decisive end—to all the 
the best hopes of humanity. War as we have 
endured it is horrible, but war in the future 
will be immeasurably more horrible.” ‘ 
Ay! Millions of men and women were 
deluded by the capitalist battle-cry of “A War 
to End War.” ‘Millions of workers doubtless 
cherished hopes that the Great War would mark 


o 
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ginning of a warless future when it was 
ein to ; “glorious conclusion.’ But it 
ree hopes have been torn from them and 
trampled on in this “period ot reconstruction. 
The “ beautiful new world” spoken of by that 
arch-deceiver of the working class, Mr. Lloyd 
George, is. as sordid and hellish a world as ever 
was. 
the ioe Faancieatully essayed the inequitous 
task of starving the German people into supine 
surrender and smashing them militarily, the 
Allies are now engaged in the biggest political 
crime against a whole jrace ever engineered. 
Russia, with its teeming millions of inhabitants, 
is being slowly but surely starved to death by 
a blockade of the most infamous character, in 
order to make it safe for—CAPITALISM! — 
All and every naval and military means in 
conjunction are being employed in a sanguinary 
8 le ostensibly to crush out Bolshevism—a 
neh working-class movement. Seemingly no 
sacrifice of workers’ has been too great to seat 


- Capitalism firmly in the Russian saddle and 


possibly to re-establish Czardom. The present 
saree Satan bere having seen the cover of a 
ine on which appeared in glaring letters, 
“Russia—England’s opportunity.” Exploiters, 

- thieves, and afi the plutocratic scoundrels of the 
world have feasted their greedy eyes in imagina- 
tion on the vast virgin wealth of the. Russia 
they desire to exploit. — ae 

‘The chance of wiping out war is ebbing, 

wails the “Star.” And if that paper spoke the 
trath that it knows so well it would admit that 
there never has been a “chance of wiping out 
war.” Under capitalism war isa “cert.” Sooner 
or later, whenever capitalist interests in-conflict 
cannot be adjusted in the political field, they 
are fought out on the battlefield by masses of 
the working class pitted against each other in 
groups by their callous masters, and com- 
pelled to commit wholesale fratricide for the 


sake of financial interests and sordid commerce. 


The capitalist spokesman, Asquith, in his 
“lucid ad laconic speech,” practically admits 


” the menace of a great eruption of the war vol- 


no in the not distant future. None knows 
better than he that it. is capitalism alone that 
caused the Great War, and that will again set 
the war machines in motion whenever and 
wherever is pursued a relentless search for 
markets and control of trade routes. 

None knows better than he that a league of 
nations is no preventative of future wars. Under 
capitalism war is the final method of settling 


- the claims of opposing interests: “Victory” 


its arbitrament—for which the workers pay in 
agony and death. 
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The social atmosphere is electrical with dis- 
content, suspicion, and mistrust: the deluded 
people are beginning to see the inability of 
their rulers and exploiters to make of Earth any- 
thing other than Inferno. The failure of the 
present system is apparent. Its inevitable tur- 
moil is shaking the whole structure of society 3 
its bankruptcy is palpable. Even in “peace 
time its civilisation is a piggery gaudily painted 
to camouflage its essential slime and filth. : 

To continue the quotations from the “Star”: 

Mr. Asquith says that the world is still bristling 
with the machinery of destruction. The mills of mur- 
der are still working full time. The war budgets of 
all the Powers are still on an appalling scale. We are 
worse than the worst. We set the pace for our allies. 
It is a hot and hellish pace. Why are we wasting 
hundreds of millions on armaments that cannot pos- 
sibly be used if we mean what we say ? Is it to fill the 
pockets of the armaments firms? Is it to support 
parasites in khaki ? Is it to supply an instrument for 
insensate ambition? Or is it sheer pure stupidity ? 

Is not this an admission of the inability of 
our masters to create a “ beautiful new world” ? 
And what of this ?— 

The chemists are only lisping jhe “alphabet of 
destruction.” . In a few years they may invent horrors, 
that will torture and slay us in our beds, not by tens 
but by hundreds of thousands. een 

We all know this. We all foresee the inevitable 
agony that is being prepared. And yet we are help- 
less. We cannot coerce the fools or chain the lunatics. 
We are the victims of a nameloes evil. ee We 

impose our will upon the mies 
ri sae ous abairs. The bitter athe that 
the people in every land are giants who are caught in 
the toils of cunning and crafty miscreants who are 
coldly cruel in their selfishness, pitiless in their arro- 
gance, merciless in their vanity. 

The bemoaning fatalism evinced in the above 
reflects the fact that the capitalist clasa are 
unable to check the mighty forces they make 
use of. The proletariat the world over are 
learning by bitter experience that Capitalism 
alone is their enemy, and that if the world is to 
be free they themselves must set it free. The an- 
archy and chaos caused by the present system 
is such that we are rapidly approaching the 
time when it will become unworkable. Crisis 
will follow crisie, and the world’s wage slaves 
will have the truth of their pdésition forced upon 
them as their misery increases. 

_ Workers, for your own sakes and for huma- 
nity’s sake study Socialism! Then, when you 
understand it, you will organise to establish it 
and so emancipate yourselves from the shackles 
of wage-slavery on the one hand, and rid your- 
selves for ever from that awful and doubtless 
true menace of war which butcher Asquith, for 
sordid ends of his own, so vividly depicts but 
can find no reasonable remedy for. 

Grapaw May, 
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LIFE UNDER SOCIALISM. 
Before Marx and Engels placed Socialism on 

a scientific basis those who believed that capi- 
talism was only a passing phase in the history 
of the human race often endeavoured to sketch 
plans for a future State. To-day we kuow that 
all such plans were utopian dreams. We know 
it because thé p: that has been made in 
the means and methods of production has left 
| as erga on the then existing means 


nd. We know, too, that any such . 


pictures of the future we might sketch to-day, 


if based on our present methods of production, | 


_ would be idle dreams, because all the time we 
are hovering on the brink of new discoveries 
that, at any moment, may fundamentally change 
our method of living: Beyond the elementary 
facts that we, as human beings, shall continue 
to need food, clothing, and shelter, and shall b 
i) 

‘the 
veil, or fps details of the future, are waste of 
time an By. fie 


The Socialist-does not pretend to foretell the | 


future. All that he claims is that he under- 
stands the prneent with its class ownership of 
the means of life and the consequent enslave- 
ment of hisclass. The defenders and agents of 
the ruling class deny this enslavement and 
claim that Socialism would result in loss of 
liberty to the individual. It is evident, how- 
ever, that class ownership and control implies 
a class that is subjugated and therefore without 
liberty. 
Socialism, on the other hand, being a system of 
society where the means of life are owned in 


common and democratically controlled, must give 


the maximum freedom to the individual because 
there is equality of ownership and control. 

Under capitalism the worker is subjected to 
restrictions and rules, and subjugated to a dis- 
cipline which would be hard to beat. It is only 
the master class that possesses liberty, and their 
liberty means working-class slavery. . 

The Materialist Conception of History, dis- 
covered by Marx, Engels, and Morgan, besides 
assisting to place Socialism on a scientific basis 
and explaining past history, also explains the 
present and makes it clear to us why we tannot 
foretell the future. The intellectual life and 
institutions of society are the result of—and 
can only be explained by—the means and 
methods of producing and distributing wealth. 
As we cannot foretell the future development 
of the means of life, the institutions, intellectual 
life, and general conditions must remain hidden. 

Of what does the intellectual life of society 
consist? After the commercial and technival 
sides (which are obviously determined in their 
nature by the means and methods of produc- 


.tion) comes politics. Analyse politics'‘and we 


find, first, international relations, treaties, dip- 
lomacy, and all the a and agreements 
between the ruling class of different nations. 
This is thé territorial side and divides the work- 
ing class by boundaries for the purpose of 
arranging exploitation. Secondly, the legal 
changes and’ social reforms made necesssry by 
the continual changes in the means and methods 
of production and distribution. The poverty of 
the working class increases because the social 
system is out of harmony with the means and 
methods of production ; and this causes numer- 
ous disputes between capitalists and workers. 
The settlement or prevention of these disputes 
is a constant theme for discussion in Parliament 
and in the Press. Every debate in the House 
of Commons is, ‘in one form or another, the out- 
come of social conditions in process of change. 
Social relationships, the relations between man 
and man, or between class and “class; do not 


stand still ; and the cause of their change is the — 


evolution of the material things—tools, machi- 


nery, etc.—on which man depends for his 


subsistence. 

_ The political history of the past has been a 
succession of struggles ’twixtsubject and ruling 
classes for the control of power. With the neces- 
sary physical force on its side todominatesociety, 
each class has in its turn secured its position as 
far as possible, and settled down to enjoy the 


fruits of its victory. No previous class in his- 


tory, risng to power, has ever doubted its ability 
to use it—why should the working class? 

_ The forerunners of the modern capitalist class 
in the sixteenth century were themselves a sub- 
ject class. They threw off the yoke of the lords 
and monarchy, and commenced their rule with 
no settled policy beyond !the:determination to 
be masters of society. 


situation as it arises. They cannot tell what 
problems will call ,for settlement in a year’s 
time. Not knowing what the conditions will 
be, the problems that result from them cannot 

known, consequently every act of government 
can only be an expedient to prevent friction, to 
avert @ crisis, or to restore a balance that has 
been upset by ges in the means of produc- 
ing wealth, and so preserve the even continuity 
of capitalist rule. — 


_ Inshort, history and experience tell us that 
it is ‘impossible to foretell the future. Why 
should we try to do so? What we are con- 
cerned wtth is the present—how to make the 
best of life now. How do the ruling clags 
achieve that? By using the power conceded to 
them by the bulk of society, the working class. 
While the workers are asking questions about 


” November 1919. 
the details of a system which they can only ar. 


Their policy has never - 
been any different down to the present day.. 
‘The executive government deals with every 


range in accordance with the stage of develop- 
ment reached by the means of production, they 
are neglecting to understand and grasp their 
opportunities to-day. Is it not sufficient for the 
workers that they should be free from the 
domination of the capitalist class, and, control- 


’ ing their own destinies, shape their lives in 


Jance with their knowledge of nature? 
What have they to fear when free? What must 
they suffer when not free ? 

ut “who is to do the dirty work?” a capi- 
talist agent asks. And the half-starved wage- 
slave who has never done anything else all his 
life says “Ah! that’s it, who indeed?” The 
absurdity of all such questions is apparent when 


we remember that man in themost critical period 


of his life’s history, in the morning of time, 
when beset with enemies and dangers on every 
hand, treasured his freedom above everything 
else, and associating with his fellows on a basis 
of equality, controlled his social actions 
democratically. 
Man’s confidence in, and adherance to, these 
two principles, carried him safely through the 
age of savgery. His abandonment of these 
principles was the beginning of the long class 
rule, in which successivé ruling classes have 
robbed the workers of the results of their toil. 
‘Society has passed throngh the different 
stages from savagery to civilisation and machine 
industry. In the process those who have pro- 
duced the world’s wealth have submitted to 
various forms of slavery, each more oppressive 
than the preceding. From chattel slavery—its 
crudest form—to wage slavery—where the slave 
condition is veiled by the so-called freedom of 
contract. At first the incongruities of class 
ownership of the means of life and the commo- 
dity character of human labour-power are not 
recognised by either class. But as the system 
developes and poverty and squalor on the one 
hand, and enormous wealth and power on the 
other, become more pronounced} men seek to 
know the cause; and finding it in the funda- 
mental principles that constitute the basis of 
the scala system, they seek, according to their 


class, either to abolish the system or discredit 


the truths discovered. 

Actuated by self-interest. the ruling class 
hurries on the development the consumation of 
which threatens their extinction, while at the 
same time they do their utmost to retard any 
conscious action on the part of the working 
class to place society in harmony with the means 
and methods of production. Their first line of 
action drives the workers into worse poverty, 
while their second is aimed to prevent them 
seeing the cause of, or the remedy for, their 
poverty, Thus the task of harmonising the 
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social system with the more highly developed 
means of production is wholly that of the work- 
ing class, and must be carried through against 
the conscious antagonism of the master class. 

To overcome this antagonism appears, at first 
sight, a stupendous task, but the means for its 
achiévement are within reach. The knowledge 
is available and scientifically arranged. Commu- 
nication is easy. The workers have the bulk of 
the votes and can acquire political power when 
they are ready. All that is wanted is for men 
and women to attain the knowledge, rouse their 
fellows from their apathy, and pass on the 
knowledge to them. ialism can be estab- 
lished as soon as there is‘a majority of Socialists. 
The first step, therefore, is to make Socialists. 
With a clear majority Socialists can secure a 
majority in the executive councils, and through 
them control the armed forces. The possibility 
of the master class using these against the 
workers is thereby removed, and the workers 
can p at once to the second step—the 
restoration to the people of the land and all the — 
means of production and distribution. The next 
step will be the organisation of production in 
such a manner that the workers have complete 
control—not a share in management, such as 
labour leaders plead for. 

First must come ownership: until that is 
effected the workers can have no control, either 
over the means: or methods of production, or 
over their own conditions of employment. 

There is no question of morality or justice 
about this expropriation of the capitalist class. 
The wonder is that the workers have tolerated 
the system so long. A smell class in society 
owns all those things required by man to pro- 
duce for himself the necessaries of life. This 
small class imposes slavery on those who do not 
own. To free thernselves from slavery must be 
the desire and the aim of the working class. 
But they must have confidence, hased on know- 
ledge, in their associated power to arrange the 
details of production and distribution for use. 
On such a basis they can tread the future with- 
out fear, because science has destroyed the 
superstitious terrors of the dark ages and given 
us a Clearer understanding of the laws of nature. 
The days of oracles are past; the workers to- 
day, producing all wealth, understand all the 
secrets of production. It is they who discover 
all improvements in means and methods. With- 
out a ruling class they can still carry on, pro-* 
ducing wealth for their own use and consump- 
tion. Let them, first, understand ; second, take 
possession, and exercising full control, face the | 
future determined to use nature’s gifts for the 
well-being and happiness of society free, at last, 
from the withering blight of class a 





One has grown accustomed of late to hear it 
asserted in various quarters that the working 
claas has entered upon an era of untold “ pros- 
ol This being so I am at a loss to under- 
stand why it is that throughout the length and 
breadth of the land vast numbers of little 
children labour long hours for very little 
monetary reward. To me this seems to sug- 
gest the opposite of “prosperity.” Why do 
parents of working-class children send their 
offspring of tender years out to toil? Though 
Cabinet Ministers repeatedly tell us that the 
panacea for all our ills is increased production, 
we never read of their children or grandchildren, 
as the case may be, going in early years (or any 
other) to labour in mill, mine, or factory, or to 
deliver the morning milk or papers. Why, 
then, is this phenomenon reserved for the 
workers’ children? It therefore appears that 
the poverty position of the parents forces them 
to.send out their young in order to swell the. 

y exchequer. With the ever-increasing 

cost of living the struggle to make ends meet 
becomes ever more keen. 


While not desiring to overburden the reader 
with tedious statistics, I cannot refrain from 
reproducing some interesting details on the 
quessiog of employment of school children. 


ere they are: 


The Medical Sub-Committee of the Warrington 
Education Committee has published some striking 
figures as to child labour in that town. Several hun- 
dreds of children under eleven years are employed out 
of school hours. One girl of seven works 7} hours 
' weekly, another works 21 hours for 6d., and a girl of 
nine is employed 14 hours for the same wage. 


A boy of eight years works 23 hours every day and 
8 hours on Saturday for 2s.; another, aged nine, 
works 28 hours a week in a bakehouse. A lad of ten 
works 25 hoursa week, of which 13 are on a Saturday. 
A girl, aged ten, washes, peels and chips potatoes for 
20 hours a week for the sum of 1s. Not one of the 721 
cases investigated got proper remuneration with the 
the exception of the boys who sell and deliver 
newspapers. 


Sir George Newman gives the following in- 
stances in his report to the Board of Education : 


Errand boy, aged twelve, works an hour before 
breakfast, 1 hour at mid-day, 4 hours after school, 
and 13 hours on Saturday. His wages are 1s. gd. a 
week, and his teacher reports him inattentive in 
school, overtired and nervous. 


Boy of eleven worked 2} hours before school, 2} 
after school, and 13 hours gn Saturday. Teacher 
reports he often fell asleep at school. i 

Boy of eleven works in and about stables for 8 
hours a day, and 14 hours on Saturdays. Wages 6d. 
a week and his food. Teacher reports that he is dull 


and languid in school. 


in that city there are 6,000 children of school age em- 
ployed for profit, some of whom work for 40 hours a 
week in addition to their time in school. 

The last quotation which I shall give is by 
no means the least. It states— : 

In Birmingham there are 9,000 school children 
similarly employed, several hundreds of whom work 
over 40 hours a week, and one poor little child who 
works over 70 hours a week.—Quotations from the 
“Daily Chronicle,” October 7th, 1919. 

Thus in Christian England nineteen centuries 
after Christ is supposed to have said “Suffer 
little bhildren to come unto me,” we find those 
who “call upon His name” re-echoing his 
words in their endeavour to obtain cheap labour 
and enhanced profits. Well may our contem- 
porary refer to it as a “‘Child Labour Scandal.” 

<o 

More prosperity ! 
Authorities are to spend £50 on providing boots 
and [shoes for necessitous children,” runs an 
announcement in the “ Daily Herald” (15.10.19). 
This step is being taken, so we are informed, 
owing to the number of cases in which want of 
boots is given as an excuse for non-attendance 


=e 


Strong comment was made at the London 
Sessions by the Deputy-Chairman on the nig- 
gardliness of “our grateful country” to its 
heroes when a case was before them of an ex- 
soldier charged with shop-breaking.. Here is 
what the Deputy-Chairman said : 

I understand you have been so severely wounded 
‘that you are incapable of doing any work, and a 
grateful country gives you 11s. a-week fo live upon. 
In those circumstancés I do not know what on earth 


at school. 


you could do except commit crime fora living. I shall 


take all steps in my pore to see that this matter gets 
attention. It is pertectly scandalous, and the prisons 
of this country will be filled if that sort of pittance is 
given to ple rendered iucapable of doing any 
work.—* Reynolds's,” October 26th, 1919. : 


ajo 


In that entertaining ‘column, “The Office 


Window,” which graces the pages of the “Daily 
Chronicle,” there recently appeared a jingle of 
rhyme which, like the straw, shows how the 
wind blows. The writer of the verses (‘“‘Sleet 
in Picadilly”’) inquiring why the vagaries of the 
weather, concludes that it is because— 

Jove has been dealing in sealskins and muffs. 


God asa profiteer! That any writer in one of 
the great English dailies should dare suggest 
such a thing is pretty significant of the trend 


of current ideas. 


“The Barking Education | 


( 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONCERNING RUSSIA AGAIN. 
OUR REPLY—Continued. 


When our correspondent “digresses,” to use 
his own term, “‘to discuss the class-conscious- 
ness of the Russian masses,” he does not really 
digress at all, but gets back to the point at 
issue. ‘I deny that ability to discuss the 


. Marxian theory is essential] to a feeling of ‘class- 


consciousness,” says “A.P.L.” That one sen- 
tence makes clear the different standpoints from 
which we are respectively arguing. To the 
Socialist class-consciousness is not a “feeling” 
but a knowing. ‘A hatred of the master class 
does not of itself make a class-conscious prole- 
tarian. To be such one must know more than 
that one is oppressed. To say that: “Owing 
to the Government opposition ‘to workers’ 
organisations for. self-protection the Russian 
industrial worker could feel his ‘oppressed’ 
position better than most as his were 
scandalously low,” is fatuous, since other races 
of workers have passed through the same stage 
of “oppression” and scandalous wages without 
exhibiting any clear knowledge of their class 
position and the course of action dictated by 
that position. 

If class-consciousness were no more than a 
“feeling,” no more than a realisation by the 
workers that there is “something rotten in the 
State of Denmark” because they were opp 
and their wages were scandalously low, then 
indeed would class-consciousness be of so little 
use to the workers as to be unworthy of serious 
thought. — 

As to how far a proletarian must be able to 
“discuss the Marxian theory” before he can 
properly be termed class-conscious is quite be- 
side the point. . The minimum that is essential 
to class-consciousness is that it shall be useful 
in the struggle of the working class for their 
emancipation. It must, therefore, not only com- 
prise a knowledge of the existence of classes in 
society—that is not very helpful. It must com- 
prise a knowledge of the “Marxian theory ” of 
the class struggle (i.e., that all written history 
is a history of class struggles), as only that 
knowledge can raise the worker's strivings to 
the class struggle basis, and prevent him being 
trapped into Fatal alliances with his inveterate 
sail istoric enemies, the master class. 

' Class-consciousness must also include a know- 
ledge of that other “Marxian theory,” the 
Materialist Conception of History, which shows 
that the roots of social change lie in the deve- 
lopment of the means and methods by which 

‘mankind gain their livelihood, and indicates 
that the who 
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economic foundation. This knowledge teaches 
that the basis of the social system is the private 
ownership of the means of living, that wage 
slavery must necessarily (chattel slavery being 
out of the question) be the life condition of 
those who produce the wealth, because while a 
section of the community own all tho means of 
living, those who do not own must sell to the 
others their labour-power for wages. 

This theory leads logically, also, to the con- 
clusion that, since the social system rests upon 
its economic foundation (which is the private 
ownership of the land, factories, machinery and 
other means of living), and since this in turn in 
the long run depends upon the development of 
the instruments of production, the present social 
base must, given the continued development of 
those instruments (which nobody doubts), give 
place sooner or later to another, with the result 
that the whole social system must undergo a 
change. 

It is needless to go further. Let us compare 
the actions of A.P.L.’s ‘Russian “peasant- 
labourer,” whose “clase-consciousness” rests on 
the fact that he ‘“‘saw his landlord, i.e. his im- 
mediate oppressor, every day,” with the actions 
of the truly class-conscious worker. 

Tho latter, from the study which has brought 
him to the acceptance of the Materialist Con- 
cept, realises that the only property condition 
in harmony with that stage of development cf 
the means of production wherein those means 
can only be operated by social labour is social 
ownership, proceeds to institue social owner- 
ship. The Russian “ t-labourer,” on the 
other hand, “A.P.L.” tells us, elected “Maria 
Spirodonova, the ‘extremist,’ chairman of this 
All-Russian Congress,. as was only na- 
tural, she being the great apostle of the commu- 
nal system of land ownership, also favoured by 
Lenin, on the lines of the ancient Mir.” 

Ofcourse this is “only natural.” The Russian 
“peasant-labourer” understands nothing of 
Marxian theories, so he is anxious to ‘get back 
to the‘ good old days” of the Mir—under which 
the land was not the propetry of the whole of 
society, but only of the Mir group. | 

But “A.P.1..” may be assured that as surely. 
as “direct ownership” may, as he says, trans- 
fer the peasant back to his old position of land- 
less agricultural labourer, so will the return of 
the land to the Mir carry him back to the semi- 
barbarism of that ancient system.—Ep. Com. 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
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_ COAL AND. CANT. 
On the 9th October the Prime Minister 1 
a deputation representing the Trades Unions 
Congress and the Miners’ Federation, who pre- 


sented a demand for the nationalisation of the. 


coal mines on the lines laid down ‘by the San 
Report. Mr. Stuart Bunning, renieenting td 
T.U.C., said the demand was made not on the 
views of the miners alone, but of the large 
number of organised workers affiliated to the 
T.U.C. The fact that the representatives of 51 
millions of workers should fancy that the nos- 
trum of Nationalisation would be of use or 
benefit to their class is good reason for exami- 
ning me. proposisicn in detail. 

,_ According to the report of the intervi iven 
in the “Daily News” (11.10.19) Mr. Strillie, 
representing the miners, put forward two main 
reasons why the mines should be nationalised 
The first was that ‘the mines are largely unsafe 
because they are working for private profit.” 
In what way Nationalisation would make them 
safer we are left to guesé. There is no evidence 
that the railways have become safer for the 
railway workers since they have been under 
government control, nor has it ever been put 
forward that the Admiralty Dockyards are 
safer than private ones. Until evidence of this 
character is forthcoming the hope that the 
mines would be safer if nationalised remains 
purely a hope. The Government’s treatment of 
its broken tools—the disabled soldiers and 
Mr SnOnE how much the “hope” is worth 
‘ane * millie’s second point is given as 


I want the mines nationalised in order that by the 
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fullest possible development on intelli i 
the neelathaibs of the cui tcinb gic paca giro ee 

ossess, we might hereby develop the mines and 
increase the output and so reduce the price of coal. 
Coming + ae 
experience by the miners, the last suggestion 
in this statement is simply stigueting’” Ocal is 
under government control now, and a few 
months ago, without any economic reason, the 
price was |raised by 6s. a!ton. Despite this! 

‘ swindle, perpetrated on fhis own members: so 
recently, Mr. Smillie still calls for increased 
production. Yet increase of output by itself 
does not mean a reduction in price, and, as the 


above example showed, it may be accompanied | 
For the purpose of playing | 


by a rise in price. 
political tricks and misleading the workers the 
Government would be quite prepared torepeat 
and extend these swindles. An illustration 
from a branch of industry that is practically a 
trust will show the absurdity of this claim that 
increased output necessarily means reduced 
prices. The capitalists in this industry are 
urging the worker to “produce more,” and the 
surplus above the requirements of the home 
market is exported. But note the situation. 
Prices are kept up or even raised at home while 
the exported articles are sold below cost—or to 
use & well known phrase, are “dumped”—to 
beat the foreigner in his own market. (See 
Report of Committee on Trusts.) 

Neither is it certain that - Nationalisation 
would result in “‘the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the industry.” While this is possible 
it is far from probable, as experience of the 
Government departments during the war— and 
since—have shown only too well. Cerruption 
and incompetence have been rampant in these 
departments, and there is no reason to suppose 
one would be any improvement in the case of 

But these points are not the important ones. 
The ignorance of the organised workers and 
lack of knowledge—or lack of honesty—of their 
leaders is shown in this demand made upon a 
capitalist government to nationalise an industry. 
It should eclear to any worker that the control 
of an industry by such a Government means 
that the business will be run on capitalist lines 
+—that is on profit-making lines. Though it 
may not be run for individual profit, it will be 
run for the collective profit of the capitalist 
class. Nationalised industries are expected to 
show as'good a result as— or a better than—the 
private business, as, for instance, in the case of | 
the Admiralty Dockyards. As a consequence of 
this fact the workers in Government depart- 
ments are so badly paid as to have to struggle 
as hard to lift up their wages, or to improve 
their conditions, as the workers employed by 


private ‘capitalists. The Post Office and 


8 moment, after a certain bitter | 
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of Coal Mines—and it applies with equal force 
to the nationalisation of any other industry—-is 
their failure to recognise the slave character and 
position of the workers. Denied all access to 


the means of production, except by the permis- 


sion of the master class, the workers are unable 


‘to produce the necessities of life for themselves. 


As their means of life are controlled by the. 
master class, it necessarily follows that their 
life itself is under the same control. When one's 
life is under the control of ‘another person, one 
is @ slaye to this person’ ‘The working class are 
therefore SLAVES to the master class. 
This great fundamental fact remains whether 
the masters split up the control of the means of 
production among the individuals or groups of 
their claas, or whether they decide to collectively 
control them, or any part of them, through their 
executive committee called the Government. 

The workers will remain wage slaves while 
capitalism lasts, even though every industry 
were nationalised. 

Not until the working class grasp this simple 
fact will they organise correctly for the over- 
throw of capitalism and the real control by the 
workers of their means of life. Nationalisation 
is one of the red-herrings the agents of the 
master class are always ready to trail across the 
path to divert the workers from thé course their 
intérests demands that they should follow. Its 
failure to fulfil expectations will help to disil- 
lusion many of those workerg who are urging it 
forward now.. When the workers realise this 
they will begin to examine and study the right 


~ course to follow—which is to fight for Socialism. 
, i el 


"A SERIES OF 


8 MEETINGS . 


| | WILL BE HELD IN THE = 
TOWN HALL, STRATFORD 
. ON | 
DECEMBR 7th, rth and 2ist. 
Doors open 7. 
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THE WORLD.” 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN AMERICA. 


Under the above title John Reed has written 
his experience in Russia during the Bolshevist 
rise to power in November, 1917. _1t is to be 
followed by another called “From Kornilov to 
to Brest-Litovek,” covering a later period. 

Weare flooded with books on the Russian 
uprising, but still Jack a story of the events in 
Russia written by a Socialist. In other words, 
we have no book written with an understanding 
of the relation of actions and movements in 
Russia to the principles and policy of Socialism. 

Apart from a number of war correspondents’ 
pictures of the rise of Kerensky, we have several 

allied radical works on the subject. John 
fou’s wife, a Suftragette (Louise Bryant), went 
6 Russia for a capitalist Press syndicate and 
wrote 8 series of articles which appeared in all 
the leading newspapers of America. These are 
now reprinted under the title of “Six Red 
Months in Russia.” It is a typical journalistic 
effort, being some descriptive sketches of peo- 
ple she meet and things she encountered. There. 
is Wo appreciation of the economic or historical 
value of the actions she describes, and her ful- 
some praise of Bolshevism is based upon enthu- 
sidam unlit by understanding. Although the 
lady knows nothing of Socialiam she is routed 
all over the States at high fees'and worshipped 
by every Bolshevik. ; 
“Bessie Beatty, of the “San Francisco Bulle- 
tin,” a capitalist daily, also took a journalist's 
trip into Russia. She wrote a series of articles 
for the magazines now published as ‘‘ The Red 
Heart of Russia.” Like Louise Bryant she was 
toured all through the country by the Socialist 
Party and others. Her book adds little to our 
knowledge, giving the usual story of the coup 
d’ etat of Bolshevism and the break-up of the 
Constituent Assembly. There is no examination 
of the strength of Bolshevism compared [with 
other parties, no enquiry into the truth of so- 
called reasons for abolishing the Constituent 
Assembly and the volte-face of Lenin and Trot- 
sky on this subject, and we miss any study of 
the state of Socialist knowledge in Russia in 
the alleged Bolshevist book. 

Now we come to the present book. John Reed 
is best known as a war correspondent and the 
author of a book on the Eastern Front. He has 
been connected with ‘‘The Masses” and “The 
Libe ator”--Max Eastman’s weeklies. 

John Reed voted for President Wilson in 1916 
and his articles betrayed no Socialist know- 
ledge. Since his return from “‘ Bolshevist Rus- 
sis,” however, he has been connected with the 
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left wing of the Socialist Party, but his work 
for Socialism is nil. Like his fallow war corre- 
spondent, Arthur Rhys Williams, he capitalised 
his Bolshevism by speaking everywhere to enor- 
mous crowds at enormous fees. _ 
Hia book p 
the November 
fashion he tells the story 
chaos of the armies at the front and the delega- 
tions of soldiers sag Petrograd in October 
1917 demanding something to be done for them. 
Foraakes Government were demanding that 
Russia should stick to the Allies, but internal 
disorder was drawing the 
ment to its fall: Peasants, tired of waiting for 
the promised iand, were burning manor houses 
an . om Breer gn -Korniloff’s ad- 
vance on Petro and his capture by loyal 
forces cemented the union for the time being 
counter revolution.. Kaledine’s Don 


Jossacks plotting inst the capital, and 
on October 23rd a naval took piboe with 
-a German squadron in the Gulf of Riga. sj. 
On the pretense that the capital was in dan- 
- ger plans wete drawn up to evacuate Petrograd. 
’ The Bolshevists saw in this move plan to kill 
ising by removing the Government from the 
Red centre. i ; A 
The Bolsheviks called a National Congress 
of Soviets for November 2nd. This was op 
by the supporters of the Government as bei 
too near the date for the convening of a Conati- 
tuent Assembly. In the midst of chaotic local 
election conditions the delegates came to the 
National Soviets. Judging from the inevitably 
unsettled conditions it is difficult to know who 
they represented and what support they had. 
But this was the Soviet Congress which cap- 
vated Se Government t for ap oat : 
re the Congress met, tells us, the 
Bolsheviks in Petrograd were considering an 
insurrection. Lenin and Trotsky alone favoured 
it, but their scheme was defeated. Then a 
‘rough workman” and a few soldiers appealed 
for insurrection and Lenin and Trotsky won. 
In such a sentimental fashion were the Bolshevik 
Executive Committee swayed to change their 
attitude in a few minutes. - . 
es The ki wing of the Bobet: continued 
campaign against an armed rising. These 
were led by Kameniev and Tinowiey' The suc- 
cess of Bolshevik propaganda drove the Ker- 
ensky Government to formulate laws for giving 
the land temporarily to the peasants and for 
pushing a foreign policy of peace. - 
In the meantime the question of withdrawing 
the “Red” troops from. Petrograd and sendin 
them to the front had caused the Petrograd 


soldiers’ soviet to appoint a military revolutio- | 


nary committee, and this acted as the instru- 


Provisional Govern- . 


ment of insurrection and organised. th 
which took control of the Government. gt 


On the fateful day—November 7—the Mini- 
stry of War and other Government offices were 


_ siezed by the soldiers and many Ministers were 


arrested. Kerensky escaped. 

The All- Russian Congress of Soviets at 
Petrograd on November th, 1917, controlled 
by Lenin and Trotsky, issued an appeal to the 
working people of Russia claiming that it 
would “ensure the convocation of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly at the proper date.” 

The first decree read by Lenin was one on 
land ownership transferring it to the townshi 
land committees and district soviets to be dealt 
with “until the Constituent Assembly meets.” 

The peasant delegates wild with joy” is 
Reed’s deacription of the result of the enact- 
ment of the decree. 

A further decree was on the Constitution of 
Power : ‘ 

Until the meeting of the Constituent Assembl 
ait Sg pg meee! ce afar oma enue: 

is formed, w named 
Council of People’s Commissars.” ae 

Within a few days Moscow Red Guards took 
charge of the Kremlin and controlled the city 
for the Bolsheviki. The battle between the 
Committee of Public {Safety and the soldiers 
under. the military revolutionary committee 
lasted six days. In a scrappy fashion Reed 
tells the story of the control of the cities by the 
Bolshevik faction, and it reads more like a con- 
spiracy than a proletarian revolution. 

_ On the night of November 17th, 1917, oppo- 
sition to Lenin’s policy grew. 
‘‘Larin (Bolshevik) declared that the moment 
of elections to the Constituent Assembly a 
proached, and it was time to do away wi 


“The measures taken against the freedom of 
the Press should be modified: They had their 
reason during the struggle, but now they had 
no further excuse. The Press should be free, 
except for appeals to riot and insurrection.” 
(Page 267.) | 

Contradictory statements in opposition to this 
were made by Trotaky and lao, On the one 
hand they ssid “The victory over our enemies 


‘political terrorism. 


_is not yet acheived, and the newspapers are 


arms in their hands” (p. 269), and they further 


said that the bourgeois parties “are in the mi- 
nority.”’ But how can we explain Lenin’s state- 


ment (p. 271) that “the immense majority of the 


people ia with we. df they were forced to close 

own fe) on to 

workers being influenced. a Fi ahaa 
The vast majority claimed by the Bolsheviks 
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must have been very wavering to be influenced 


by the anti-Government Press. _ ; 
Five members of the Council of People’s 
Commissars resigned declaring : 

We are in favour of a Socialist Government com- 
posed of all the parties in the Soviets. We consider 
that only the creation of such a Government can 
possibly guarantee the results of the heroic struggle 
of the working class and the revolutionary army. 
Outside of that, there remains only one way: the 
constitution of a purely Bolshevik Government by 
means of political terrorism. This last 1s the road 
taken by the Council of Peop'e’s Commissars. We 
cannot and will not follow it. We see that this 
leads directly to the elimination from political life 
of man Sc iacal organisations, to the establish- 
ment of an irresponsible regime, and to the destruc- 
tion of the revolution and the country. We cannot 
take the responsibility for such a policy, and we 
renounce before the Tsay-ee-kah (Central Executive 
Committee of National Congress of Soviets) our 
function of People’s Commissars. : 

Five others signed without resigning. At the 
same time Kameniev, Rykov, Miliutin, Zinoviev 
and Nogin resigned from the Central Committee 
of the Bolshevik party making public their 
reasons : 
The constitution of such a Government (compoéged 
of all the parties of the Soviets) is indispensible to 
_ prevent a new flow of blood, the coming famine, the 
destruction of the revolution by the Kaledinists, to 
assure the convocation of the Constituent Assembly 
at the proper time, and to apply effectively the pro- 
gramme adopted by the Congress of Soviets. _ 
We cannot accept the rel prapsuenre for thé disas- 
trous policy of the Central Committee, carried on 
against the will of anenormous majority of the pro- 
letariat and the soldiers, who are eager to seo the 


rapid end of the bloodshed ,between ,the cree j 


political parties of the democracy. . .- - e 
renounce our title as members of the Central Com- 
mittee, in order to be able to say openly our opinion 
to the masses of workers and soldiers. . + - We 
leave the Central Committee at the moment of vic- 
tory ; we cannot calmly look on while the policy ef 
the chiefs of the Central Committee leads towards 
the loss of the fruits of victory and the crushing of 
the proletariat. . . + 
The old officials continued to sabotage the 
Government and strikes of technical functiona- 
ries. took place, especially in halting the trans- 
portation of food. Banks, railruade, posts and 
telegraphs were jeopardised by this walk out. 
The armies at the front were dying of hunger. 


The Peasant’s Congress on November 27th | 


was a stormy affair. ending in the Bolsheviks 
adopting the land platform of their opponents, 
the Social Revolutionaries. At the outset of the 
Convention, Kolchinsky, for the left Social 
Revolutionaries pointed out (p. 302) 

the Council of People’s Commissarsabolished private 


property in land, but the regulations drawn up by 
the Land Committee are based on private property. 


. « » However, no harm has been done by that, 
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for the Land Committee are paying no attention to 
the Soviet decrees, but are putting into operation 
their own practical decisions—decisions based on 
the will of the vast majority of the peasants. . . 
Reed promises to tell us in his coming book 
why the Constituent Assembly was destroyed 
by the Bolsheviks. In the meantime it may be 
well to note that in his “Letter to the Com- 
rades” (326) written a few days before the 
insurrection of November 7th 1917, Lenin says: 
Since September the Bolshevik party has been 
discussing the question of insurrection. Refusing to 
rise means to trust our hopes in the faith of the 
Bourgeoisie, who have “promised” to call the 
the Constituent Assembly. When the Soviets have 
all power, the calling of the Constituent is guaran- 
teed, and its success assured. ER 


¢ 


- THE LORD DIDN’T PROVIDE. 


The Press has been shedding the usual 
crocodile tears over a rather interesting case of 
poverty. The vicar of Hubberholme, Buckden, 
has, it seems, been suffering the evils of the 
vile system which he supports, in consequence 
of which he finds himself in the hands of the - 
Official Receiver. _ | 

Debtor had been having what many a man 
of greater use to his follows has had —a rough 
time. His missus has had to do what millions 
of equally good mothers have had to do—turn 
out and work in order to help to feed and edu- 
cate her kids. The Socialist may not deny her 
a little sympathy. It is not her fault if there is 
a, flaw in the old tag—‘‘The Lord will provide.” 
But the unfortunate Holy Joe found a pal in 
the Official Receiver. “I stand beside this 
debtor,” this officer said (‘Daily Chronicle,” 
11.6.1919), ‘‘who has been faced with the alter- 
native of the starvation of his wife and his 
children or of resorting to moneylenders. If the 
Church and other denominations don’t see that 
their clergy are better paid, if Christianity does 
not compel them to do it then humanity ought, 
and we should not have people of education 
faced with such a horrible alternative.” 


Ah! There you see the source of the Official 
Receiver’s emotion. Parson is a map of “edu- 
cation”—and the O.R. is another. For such 
people financial embarassement should never, of 
course, exist. The little ironies and jokes of 
this mad system stould not pucker the “edu- 
cated’? brow. Starvation really should, you 
know, be reserved for those who have not suft- 
cient education:to enable them to get into the 
moneylenders’ ribs to the tune of several 
hundred pounds. 

And somehow or other, it usually is, 

J ACKO, 





_A RETROSPECT. 

LESSONS DRAWN FROM THE SOCIA- 

' ‘LIST MOVEMENT FROM 
1848 TO 1895. - 
By Frepeaicx Encezs. 

[The reprint given below of the last of the 
published writings of ‘Frederick Engels is of 
especial _ ged ahd in eee to the 
conditions . iling in ‘ events 
have so strongly falsified hiss views as to the 
strength and soutidness of the rank and file of 

the. Germ Abas gator ger iis Party, it should 
be remembered that when that organisation 
was formed by the fusion of the two previously 

isting parties — the 1s and the 


‘that; the: riswe 

and En were right, while those: of 
Bebel, Leibnecht,and ‘the others were wrong, 
though many Marxian students proclaimed the 
eee. th of the German long before’ 

_ the war. other words, the principles which 
Marx and Engels did so much to establish have 
. proved to be correct even in the case where 
Engels was persuaded that a modification was 
required. A firm grip of those principles is 
_ safe guide for the workers to-day.—En. 

M. 


As the ‘Nebeuary rorolitinn of 1848 broke 


' out we were as regards our. views of the 
conditions and course of revolutionary move- 
ments, under the influence of previous historical 
experience, especially that of France. It was 
just thie latter which had controlled all Euro- 
pean history since 1689, and from which once 
more the signal for a general upheaval had 
gone out. Hence.it was natural and inevitable 
that our ideas of the nature and course: of the 
“social”? revolution proclaimed at Paris in 
February, 1848; the revolution of the prolete- 
riat, were strongly coloured by recollections of 
the prototypes of 1789 to 1830. . And particu- 
larly as the Paris revolt found its echo in the 
victorious uprisings at -Vienna, Milan, Berlin ; 
as all Europe up to the Russian border was 
swept into the movement; as then in June at 
Paris the first great battle for supremacy was 
fought between proletariat and bourgeoisie ; as 
even the victory of their own class so convulsed 
the bourgeoisie of all countries that they flew 
back again into the arms of the monarchic- 
feudal reactionists whom they had just over- 
thrown: under all these circumstances thera 
could be no doubt in our minds that the great 
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decisive conflict had begun, and that it would 
have to be fought out in a single long revolu- 
tionary period with varying success, but that 
it “could only end in the final victory of the 
‘proletariat. : 

After the defeats of 1849 we did not by any 


means share in the illusions of the. pseudo- 


democracy which was grouped around the 
outskirts of the provisional governments. This 
was counting on an early, once for all, decisive 
victory of the “people” over the “‘oppressors” ; 
we were counting on a long struggle after the 
removal of the oppressors, a struggle between 
the antagonistic} elements hidden in this very 


“people” itself. The. pseudo-democracy was 


expecting from day to day a renewed outbreak ; 
we declared as early as in autumn 1850 that at 


least the first chapter of the revolutionary period — 


was closed, and that nothing more was to be 
expected until the outbreak of a new economic 
world ¢risis. And for this very reason, too, we 
were excommunicated as traitors to the revo- 
lution by the very same people who 
almost without exception made their with 
Bismarck—so far as Bismarck found them worth 
aving. 3 

But history hasshewn that we, too, were wrong, 
and has exposed our opinion at that time as an 
illusion ; it has done more: it has not only de- 
molished our error, it has totally recast the 
conditions under which the proletariat has to 


fight. The 1848 method of warfare is to-day . 
antiquated in every particular, and that is a 


point which at this opportunity deserves to be 
closely examined. 

All, previous revolutions resulted in the dis- 
placement of one.class government by another. 
All previous ruling classes were, however, only 

minorities compared with the subject 
mass of the common people. A ruling minority 
was 0 wn, in its stead another minority 
seized the helm of state, and remodelled the 
political institutions according to its own inter- 
ests. In every case this new minority group 
was one which the progress of economic deve- 
lopment had trained for and called to rulership, 
and for that very reason and only for that 
reason it happened that at the time of the 
revolution the subject majority either took sides 
with it or at any rate soy nieened in it. But 
ignoring the concrete details of: each particular 
case, the common form of all these revolutions 
was this, that they were minority revolutions. 
Even when the majority assisted it was, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, only working in the 
interest of a minority: This fact, or even the 
passive non-resistance of the majority, gave to 
the minority the appearance of being the repre- 
pentative of the whole people. | 

After the first [great victory the successfu 


é 
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minority as a rule became divided ; half was 
satisfied with what was already won, the other 
half wished to go farther yet and made new 
demands, which at least in part were in. the 
real or apparent interest of the great mass of 
the people. These more radical demands were 
in particular instances carried through, but for 
the most part only temporarily : the more mode- 
rate party again got the upper hand, the lafest 
gains were wholly or partly lost again. The 
radicals then raised the cry of ‘“‘treason,” or 


- attributed their defeat to accident. In fact, 


however, matters stood about so :-—the results 
of the first victory were made secure only by 
another victory over the more radical party. 
This done, and thereby the immediate demands 
of the moderates being attained, the radicals and 
their following disappeared again from the 


stage. 

| “a the revolutions of modern times, begin- 
ning with the great English revolution of the 
seventeenth century, showed these features, 
which seemed inseparable from every revolu- 
tionary struggle. They appeared to be also 


- applicable to the struggles of the proletariat for 


its emancipation ; all the more applicable as in 
1842 the few people could be counted who 
understood even in a general way the direction 
in which this emancipation was to be sought. 


The proletarian masses themselves even in Paris 


after the victory were still absolutely in the 
dark as to the course to pursue. And yet the 
movement was there, instinctive, spontaneous, 
irrepressible. Was not that exactly the condi- 
tion in which a revolution was bound to succeed, 
though led, it is true, by a minority, but this 
time not in the interest of a minority, but in the 


truest interest of the majority? If in all the: 


more prolonged revolutionary periods the great 
masses of the people had been so easily won 
over by the merely plausible inducements of 
ambitious minorities, how could they be less 
accessible to ideas which were the purest reflex 
of their economic situation, which were nothing 
else but the clear, intelligent expression of their 
own wants, wants as yet not understood by 
themselves and only indistinctly felt? It is true 
this revolutionary temper of the masses had 
nearly always, and generally very soon, given 
way to lassitude or even to a reaction into the 
opposite attitude, as soon as the illusion had 
vanished and undeception had taken place. 
Here, however, it was not a question of pro- 
moting the most vital interests of the great 
majority itself—interests which, it is true, at 
that time were by no means clearly seen by that 
great majority, but which in: the course of 
practical enforcement were bound soon enough 
to become clear to it by the convincing force of 


experietice. And now when in the spring of - 
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1850 the development of the bourgeois republic 
which arose out of the “social revolution of 
1848 had concentrated all actual power in the 
‘hands of the great bourgeoisie, padichia having 
monarchical inclinations, too ; and when on the 
other hand this same development had grouped 
all other classes of society, bath peasants and 
small-bourgeoisie, around the proletariat in 
such a way that in and after the joint victory 
the controlling factor would be, not those others, 
but the proletariat itself, grown sharp-witted 
through experience—was there nct every pros- 
pect at hand for turning a minority revolution 
into a majority revolution ? 
History has shown that we, and all who 
thought like us, were wrong. It has made i 
plain that the condition of economic develop- 
ment on the Continent at that time was not yet 
ripe enough by far for the abolition of capitalist 
-production ; it has proved this by the economic 
revolution which since 1848 has transformed 
the whole Continent and has for the first time 
effectively naturalised large-scale industry in 
France, Austria, Hungary, Poland, and, more 
recently, in Russia, while out of Germany it has 
actually made an industrial State of. the first 
rank—al] on .a capitalist basis, which system 
therefore in 1848 was still capable of great ex- 
pansion. Moreover, it is just this industrial 
revolution which first brought about clearness 
everywhere in class relations; which shoved 
aside a lot of middle men who had come down 
from the early manufacturing period and in 
Eastern Europe even from’ the guild system ; 
which created a genuine bourgeoisie and a gen- 
uine factory proletariat and pushed them to the 
front place in the social development. Thereby, 
however, the struggle of these two great classes, 
a struggle which in 1848 existed outside of 
England only in Paris, and at most in some few 
great industrial centres, has spread for the first 
time over all Europe and reached an intensity 
which in 1848 was inconceivable. Then there 
were many confused sectarian gospels with their 
different panaceas ; to-day the single, transpa- 
rently clear and universally recognised theory 
of , which sharply formulates the ultimate 
aims of the struggle ; then, massed, ‘separated, 
and differentiated by locality and nationality, 
bound together only bya feeling of common 
‘suffering, undeveloped, tossed helplessly back 
and forth between enthusiasm and despair ; 
to-day one great international army of Socialists, 
unceasingly advancing, daily growing in num- 
bers, organisation, discipline, intelligence and 
certainty of.victory. If even this mighty army 
of the proletariat has not yet attained its object, 
if far from wresting victory at one grand stroke, 
it has to press slowly forward from one position 
to another in a hard, tenacious struggle, this 





ets once ' 
848 to effect the 
mere sudden 

. A bour, 


stant threa 
after all offered no pros 
that was the situation, fitted as if made to order, 
for the forcible usurpation of the pseudo-demo- 
cratic. pretender, Louis, Bonaparte, yclept the 
Third. On December 2, 1851, with the aid of 
the army, he put an end ‘to the strained situa- 
tion, and secured intérnal peace for Europe in 
order to beautify it with new wars. The period 
of revolutions from the bottom up was Lidl py 
time being closed ; there followed a period of 
revolution from the top down. a 
The set back af 1851 towards Imperialism 
gave new proof of the unripeness of the prole- 


tarian aspirations of that time. But it was itself 
destined to create the conditions under which 
they must ripen. Internal peace 

the full development of the new industrial life ; 


the necessity of keeping the army busy and of 

turning the revolutionary activities away from 

home engendered wars in which Bonaparte, 

under the pretense of giving effect to the “na- 

tionality principle,” sought to rake up annexa- 

tions to France. His imitator, Bismarck, adopted 

the same policy for Prussia; he played his 

political grab-game, his revolution from the top, 

in 1866 against the German confederation and 

Austria, and not less against the recalcitrant 

Chamber of Deputies in Prussia. But Europe- 
was too small for two Bonapartes, and so the 

irony of ‘history would have it that Bismarck 

should overthrow Bonaparte and that King 

William should restore not only the small Ger- 

man empire, but also the French Republic. The 

general result, however, was this, that in Europe 

the autonomy and inner unity of the large 

nations, with the exception of Poland, had 

become a reality ; true, it was only within rela- 

tively modestimite, but yet far enough eo that 

the developing process of the working class 

was no longer materially hindered by national 

complications. The gravediggers of the revo- 
lution of 1848 had become executors of its will ; 

and beside them arose the proletariat, the heir 

of 1848, already threatening, in the new 

International. | 

' After the war of 1870-1871, Bonaparte disap- 
pears from the stage and Bismarck’s mission is 
ay HRY go that he can now subside again to 
the 
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‘class to be successful. On one 
Paris in the lurch and stood by looking on while 


on the other 


vel of anordinary country squire. But the | 
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closing act of this period is formed by the Paris 
Commune. A treacherous attempt by Thiers to 


steal the cannons of the Paris National Guard — 


called forth a successful revolt. It was again 
demonstrated that in Paris no other revolution 
is possible any more, except a proletarian one. 
the vi the leadership fell uncontested 
into the lap of the working class, just as a matter 
of course. And again it was shown how impos- 
sible it was even then, twénty years after the 
former effort, for the leadership of the worki 
d France 


it was bleeding under the bullets of McMahon ; 
d the Commune wasted its 
strength in a barren quarrel of the two disa- 

ing factions, the Blanquists, who formed 
the majority, and the Proudhonists, who formed 
the minority, neither of which knew what to do. 
The victory of 1871, which came as a gift, 
proved just as barren as the forcible overthrow 
of fe 


With the fall of the Paris Commune it was 
thought that the militant proletariat was ever- 
laengry burried past resurrection. a uite. 
to the contrary, its most vigorous grow 
from the Commune and the Franco-Prussian 


war. The complete transformation of the whole 


military system by bringing the entire able- 


- bodied population into the armies, now running 


into millions, and by the introduction of fire- 


‘arms, cannon and explosives of hitherto un- 
heard-of power, put a sudden end to the Napo- 


leonic war era, and assured a peaceful industrial 
development by making impossible any war 
other than a world-war of uaprecedented grue- 
someness and of absolutely incalculable conse- 
quences. On the other hand, the increase of 
the army budget in a geometrical progression 
forced the taxes up to an uncollectable point, 
and jthereby drove the poorer classes into the 
hands of Socialism. The annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which was the srmesliate cause of ee 
mad competition in preparations for war, might 
goad the French and Gennes bourgeoisie into 
chauvinism towards each other, but for the 
workingmen of both countries it was only a new 
bond of unity. And the anniversary of the 
Paris Commune became the first general holiday 
of the entire proletariat. 

The war of 1870-1871 and the overthrow of 
the Commune had, as Marx foretold, shifted the 
centre of gravity of the European labour move- 


ment from France to Germany. In France it 


took, of course, years to recover from the blood- 
letting of May, 1871. In Germany, on the con- 
trary, where industry was developing faster and 
faster, forced on in hothouse fashion by the 
providential milliards from France, the social 
democracy was growing faster and yet more 
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to 312,000. But the relapse was soon overcome, 
and then under the pressure of the anti-Socialist 
law, and without.a Press, without a recognised 
organisation, without the right of association or 
of assembly, the growth began to increase more 


rapidly than ever. In 1884, 550,000; in 1887, 


763,000 ; in 1890, 1,427,000. Then the han 
of the State was palsied. Then anti-Socialist 
law disappeared ; the number of Socialist votes 
rose to 1,787,000, over a quarter of the total 
votes cast. The Government and the ruling 
classes had exhausted all their expedients; 
they were useless, aimless, resultless. The 
tangible proofs of their impotence which the 
authorities, from the night watchman to the 
imperial chancellor, got shoved under their 
noses, and that, too, from the despised working- 
men, were numbered by millions. The State 
had got to the end of its Latin, the workingmen 
were only at the beginning of theirs. 


Moreover, in addition to this, the German: 


workingmen had done their cause a second 
great service, besides the first one, consisting 
merely in their existence as the strongest, best 
disciplined, and most rapidly growing Socialist 
party; they had shown their comrades of all 
countries @ new weapon, and one of the keenest, 
in showing them how to use the ballot. 
Universal suffrage had long existed in France, 
but had come into disrepute through the misuse 
which the Napoleonic government had made of 
it. After the Commune there was no labour 
party in existence to make use of it. In Spain, 


_ too, it had existed since the republic, but in 


Spain it was always the custom of all the real 
opposition parties to refrain from voting. And 
in Swi nd, too, the experiences with uni- 
versal suffrage were anything but encouraging 
for 2 labour party. The revolutionary working- 
men of the Romance countries had become 
accustomed to look upon the ballot as a snare, 
as an instrument of oppression manipulated by 
the government. 

Germany it was different. The Commu- 
nist Manifesto had already proclaimed the 
winning of universal suffrage, of democracy, as 
one of the first and most important tasks of the 
militant proletariat, and Lassalle had taken up 
the point again. And when Bismarck saw that 


~ he was forced to introduce this franchise as the 
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qu’il a ete jusqu’ici, en instrument d’emanci- 
ation’; from a means of jugglery, which it 
as been heretofore, into an instrument of eman- 
cipation. And if universal suffrage had offered 
no other advantage than to allow us to count 
ourselves every three years, and by a regularly 
certified and unexpectedly rapid increase of 
votes to raise in equal degree the confidence of 
the workers and the terror of their opponents, 
and thus to become our best means of propa- 
ganda; and to inform us exactly as to our own 
h and as to that of all opposing parties, 

and thereby give usa standard for apportioning 
our activity such as could not be equalled ; and 
to save us both from untimely hesitation and 
untimely rashness : if that were the only benefit 
derived from the franchise, even then it would 
be enough and more than enough. But it has 
done far more. It gave us in election campaigns 
an unequalled opportunity to come in contact 
with the masses where they still stood aloof 
from us, and to force all parties to defend their 
views and actions before all the people against 
our attacks ; and it also opened to our repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, a forum from which 
they could talk to their opponents in Parliament 
as well as to the masses outside, with an entirely 
different tone of authority and freedom from 
what they could use in the press and in meet- 
ings. What good did the anti-Socialist Jaw do 
the government and the bourgeoisie so long as 
the election campaigns and the Socialist 
speeches in Parliament were continually nulli- 


fying it? 
(To be ‘Coneluded.) 


“Housewives all over the country will learn 
with interest,” says the “Daily Chronicle” 
(7.11.1919) ‘“‘that Messrs. J. and P. Coats, the 
huge Paisley cotton and thread manufacturers, 
yesterday disclosed the fact that in their last 
year's trading they made a profit of close upon 
four millions sterling! This profit was made 
after paying excess profits duty, which probably 
rune into hundreds of thousands of pounds.” 

And now does anybody doubt that higher 
wages means a 74d. reel of cotton ? 


Do not overlook the important announcement 


on page 41. All should support who can. 








OUR £1,000 FUND. 


The burningdesire for Socialism is reflected | 
below. ‘It'is two months since we published | 


our: last ‘list, and in ‘that time nearly £7: has 
been subscribed to our Thousand Year— pardon, 
Thousand Pound Fand. Five guineas of that 
sum, be it observed; are from branches. leaving 
something less than £2 from individuals —£1 a 
wonth (nearly); 5 bob a week (nearly). In two 
months eight (8) individuals have “cast their 
bread upon the waters”—what a shock this 
must: be to our trembling masters ! reed 

Now we are not going to beat'about the bush. 
We havea desire. We have an ambition. We 
will-out ‘with Ht Pees swelpuschrist we will. 

And this is what we have set our heart upon 
—that the revolutionary proletariane of this 
country real their faith in sacrifice. It can be 
done. How about a Self Denial Week? How 
sbout sending a Tank round? How about a 
Victory Loan and Premium Bonds? ~ 


Well, we will not be put off. Whatever the | 


means you have'got to raise that fund to— 

5 bob-a week clear of branch donations. 
TWELFTH LIST. 

Already acknowledged 3 


m Branch 


a | 


ONDNAAGSCCO0C0d00D0 Om 


99 
- Baker - 
‘J. Mills, (Canada) 
A. i J. Stuart - 
A. T. Samuels 


. C,.W.C. (Clydebank) 


HNN NPYUIN OO OM OW 


Total £432 2 11} 


S.P.G.B. 
FOR OCTOBER. 


LONDON DISTRICT. 

Sundays: 

Clapham -Common, 6 p.m. : 

Tooting, Totterdown Street, .7.30 p.m. 

Finsbury Park, 6. p.m. 

Tottenham, West Green Corner, 11.30 a.m. 

Victoria Park, 11.30 a.m. 

Manor Park, “Earl of Essex,” 7.30 p.m. 
Mondays: ; 

Tollington Rd., Holloway Rd. (near Nag’s Head), 8. 
Wednesdays: | 

Tooting, Totterdown Street, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: 

Dalston, Queen's Road, 8.30 p.m. 
Pridays: : 

Battersea, “Prince’s Head,” 8 p.m. 
Saturdays: j 

Wood Green, Jolly Butcher’s Hill, 8 p.m. 


PROPAGANDA MEETINGS | 





THE SOGIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT ‘BRITAIN. . 
| SBIBET. 
‘The onnatiiolmnast of a system of 
society based @e common own- 
ociin dnd memocratio ntrol of the 
means and Instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and In’ the 
interest of the @ community 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
ge Britain 


HOLDS— <=... 


. Thatsociéty.as at present constitated is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living (i.e., land, factories, 
railways, ete) by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. es v 
That. in’ society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of intone manifesting itself as a class straggle, 
between ‘those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. ah : 
That this antagoni Seogiriny wor only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of the masterclass, by the conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by the 
whole people. - : 
That as in the order of social evolution the working 


‘class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 


emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. We 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 


That as the machinery of government, including the 


armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, intluding. these ;forces, may be 
converted from an instrument .of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. | . 
That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 


of the master class, the party seeking working-class \_ 


emancipation must be hostile to every other pany 

The IALIST Party of Great Britain,, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to . 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. : 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest beanch or at Head Office. 
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THE RING. 


HE DEFENDS SWEATING. 


In the October number of the “8.8.” appeared 
an article which contained the following : 
Prices are hi h, they tell you, because 


there is a real shortage of wealth—of the 
necessaries of life. If this is true why are 


there unemployed? Because your masters 

are not concerned with increasing the total 

quantity of wealth ; their desire is for more 
surplus value, i.e., the difference between the wealth 
you produce and the wages you receive. All the wealth 
you produce belongs to your masters, Your wages 
are paid out of that wealth, and are determined by 
what it costs you to live. What they ask from you is 
more work from the individual worker, in order that 
the total wages bill can be reduced, the very condi- 
tions that have always made for increased unemploy- 
ment. All the lying agents of the master class are 
denying this truth day after day, hoping, by constant 
repetition, to make you believe what they have not 
yet advanced a scrap of evidence to support, or a single 
_ reason on which to base their denial, 


In a subsequent article mention was made of 
the eagerness with which labour leaders had 
rushed to the assistance of the master class in 
their efforts to intensify exploitation. Now we 
find one of these labour leaders so zealous in 
the defence of capitalist interests, so eager to 
persuade the workers to give more energy for 
less wages, that he reveals himself as an oppo- 
nent of Socialism by openly attacking the So- 
cialist truths quoted above, but, like all the 
other agents, without a scrap of evidence, 
reason, or argument to support his case. 

Mr. J. R. Clynes heads his article (‘‘Rey- 
nolds’s Newspaper,” Nov. 30): “Who Would 

Gain Most From Increased Out- 
That put?” At the foot of our article 
Awkward which he attempts to criticise 

Question. #ppears the following : 

The productiveness of labour has 
increased a thousandfold in the last 500 years, yet 


those who labour are in constant penury and want 
Why is it? 5; 
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When Mr. Clynes can answer that question he 
will have answered his own. 

His attempts to show that the workers need 

more boots, clothing, houses, etc., 
The and they will get them by increas- 
Real ing ontpot were all beside the 
Point, point. e questions that concern _ 
the worker are, how much wages ? 
how many hours of labour? how fast or how 
heavy is the labour? Meeting the capitalist on 
the labour market, the worker endeavours to 
sell his only commodity, labour-power, to the 
best advantage. The shortage of houses, boots 
or clothing has nothing to do with the bargain 
each side is driving. If it had, then the capi- 
talists in times of ‘‘over-production” should 
have preached the opposite doctrine—but did - 
they ? Let Mr. Clynes ask the building trades 
workers how they fared during the seven years 
before the war, when there were thousands of 
empty houses and small demand for their labour- 
power. Or let him ask the boot and shoe opera- 
tives who were kept fon in the factories while 
their unemployed comrades tramped to London 
to demand work, if these unemployed were not 
used as a lever to extract more surplus value 
from those at work. | 3 
It is needless to cite further examples. Mr. 
Clynes knows quite well that 
“He Knows capitalists demand—and obtain 
About -—the maximum quantity of 
T+ All.” energy for the lowest wage they 
can get the workers to accept, and 
that they do this whether there is a shortage or 
a glut. In the latter case they are more easily 
successful, that is the only difference. 

But even when there is scarcity the capitalists 
do not suffer from it. ‘Their exceptional 
purchasing power comes to the rescue.” Mr. 
Clynes says so. It is only the workers who 
suffer, and, what is more, their suffering is . 


® 
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greater when there is plenty than when there 
is scarcity. . 

In his attempt to answer his own question, 
who would benefit most by increased output, 
Mr. Clynes says “greater production can be 
brought about without any benefit to the master 
class.” He does not say how; nor does he 
attempt to show that statisticians like Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money are wrong when they assert that 
two-thirds of the wealth produced is taken by 
the employing class. The power of the capi- 
- talist class is due to their possession of the 

means * wealth production and control of the 
‘political machine. Their ever-increasing share 
of the wealth produced is due to the develop- 
ment of the means and methods of production 
and the greater efficiency of the workers. Mr. 
Clynes’ assertion that greater production can 
be ught about without any benefit to the 
master class is, therefore, an empty assertion. 
Production does not go on at all unless the 
employing class canisee markets for the co 
dities. Mr. Clynes might do worse than search 
for a cause of the housing shortage along these 
lines. If wages are too low to allow of the pay- 
ment of an economic rent, capitalists—in spite 
of the “human nature” and “‘rea} regrets” with 
which he credits them—vwill certainly refuse to 
risk their capital. 

Greater production without benefit to the 
capitalists can only be attained when there are 
no capitalists, and when production is carried 
a for use eed of ite profits. This solution, 

owever, 1s ruled out by Mr. Clynes, who says 
that “‘all Socialists should hate the sense to 
agree that pending the Socialist State we must 
make the most of what we have got.” What 
have we got? Poverty, toil that grows more 
strenuous daily, and long periods of unemploy- 
ment while factories and stores are packed with 
goods we cannot use because they belong to our 
masters. Apart from these the Socialists have 
got the knowledge that poverty is due to the 
capitalist system and will end with its abolition 
and the establishment of Socialism. Mr. Clynes 
objects to this knowledge becoming the common 
possession of the workers. Why? Because his 
particular job, making excuses for the failure 
of capitalism, will be ended. 

_ Like all the labour leaders who have thought 

it worth while to publish their antagonism to 

post ea Mr,-Clynes only raises issues that 

are irrelevant or not essential, or dod 

real issues at stake with err ay 

Not once does he attempt to answer the main 
question in the article he pretends to criticise, 


If there is a real shortage of necessaries and the 


capitalists want an increase in the total wealth 
why are there unemployed ? But this is not the 
only point on which he is silent. He uses four 
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quotations from the article in question without 
acknowledging: their source. ing in mind 
his silence on the previous question, one can 
only conclude that he feared some of his readers 
might read the article for themselves. 

But all the advocates of increased production 
are up against the question of increasing unem- 
ployment. They have to explain away an accu- 


mulating mass of evidence proving that many , 


thousands of workers have ibeen unemployed 
for months. The official statement is “over 
400,00 men and women on the unemployment 
list. Meanwhile the “Daily News,” Dec. 2nd, 
reported that “at a meeting of ex-service men 
at Shepherd’s Bush yesterday Mr. G. Banks 
sard there were in that district over 14,000 un- 


_ employed ex-service men, and in another co- 


lumn of the same issue, that “The National 
Union of Dock Workers in Liverpool now re- 
quires every new member to pay an entrance 
fee of £5. | ce wes 

“It is stated that the supply of labour at the 
docks considerably exceeds the demand, and 
this fee has been made in order to check the 
influx. The dockers have decided not to work 
with non-unionists.” : 

Mr. Clynes dodges the bugbear of unemploy- 
ment in the following manner : 


Nor is there any sense in failing to distinguish be- 
tween the functions of a State and the position and 
duties of individual employers of labour. It is true 
that the State since the end of the war has dismissed 
many workpeople, and has failed in its duty in not 
preparing to turn these workers from war pursuits to 
creative and useful services in some sphere of peace- 
time production. j 


Having been a member of a capitalist govern- 
ment Mr. Clynes should know its functions and 
its relations with the “individual employers of 
labour.” As an executive of the employing class 
the governments’ chief function is to facilitate 
and regulate the exploitation of the working 
class. The Government makes provision for the 
safeguarding of the capitalist State against 
enemies internal and external. It provides for 
the education of the workers according to capi- 
talist requirements It collects taxes from the 
capitalists for these and other purposes, all 
directed to the same object—the maintenance 
of the conditions that permit exploitation of the 
workers. Anything that hinders the process of 
exploitation is bad for the capitalist and becomes 
the subject of State interference. Hence the un- 
employed dole to civilians was stopped to force 


them into more strenuous competition on the © 


labour market, and to economise in the interest 
of the taxpayer, or capitalist. At present the 
capitalist State is largely concerned with legis- 
ation and measures for preventing the workers 
from striking, at the only time when a strike is 
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effective—when it jeopardises markets and thus 
hurts the capitalist. 

No capitalist government has ever considered 
it one of its duties to find work for the unem- 
ployed, and it is only when the number of the 
unemployed becomes a danger that anything is 
done is them. An unemployed army is neces- 
sary to the capitalists in order to keep down 

‘wages and be available in times of brisk trade. 
If the State absorbs these unemployed in the 
ordinary channels of production they interfere 
with the opportunities of the capitalist. If the 
Government takes over mines, railways, and 
economises in the working, that again means 
increased unemployment. Expenditure on 
roads, bridges, and public buildings comes out 
of taxes paid by the capitalists, hence their 
opposition to all forms of extravagance. These 
facta explain the failure of the Government to 
set the unemployed to work, and show the 
futility of all the appeals and demands of the 
labour leaders, either for nationalisation, the 


right to work, or the continuation of the unem- © 


ployment dole. 

But Mr. Clynes says that “the failure of the 
State'to do this work is not explained by alle- 
ging ‘that masters are not concerned with 

‘increasing the total quantity of wealth.’”’ This 
sentence, torn from its context, becomes intelli- 
gible when read in the full paragraph as quoted 
at the head of this article: but standing alone, 
it is beyond Mr. Clynes’ power to refute it. 
Only profits will draw capital, yet capital is so 
abundant that new concerns, or extensions of 
old ones; have had their shares taken up as soon 
as advertised, in many cases applications for 
shares being double the amount offered. Rings 
of capitalists are buying up cotton mills and 
other concerns at prices regarded as far above 
their actual value, while Government flotations 
have become unpopular because of the ever- 

,increasing opportunities for profitable invest- 
ment elsewhere, But these are not all the facts 
which go to prove that capitalists are concerned 
only with profits, and not at all with increasing 
the total quantity of wealth. Perhaps Mr. Clynes 
can find excuses for the capitalists who “waste 
thousands of gallons of milk: daily” (‘Daily 
News,” 4.19. 1919) or for those other capitalists 
who neglect to put their capital into housing 
schemes when there are thousands of building 
workers unemployed and a real shortage of 
jerry-built houses. On this point I may quote 
the “Daily Chronicle,” Nov. 26: 


9 ’ 

At a meeting of the Property Owners’ Protection 
Association at Winchester House yesterday Mr. A. G. 
Sheering, dealing with the enormous cost of repairs, 
said the builders’ merchants seemed determined to do 


what they liked. 
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They had formed a schedule of prices, binding 


themselves under a penalty of £1,000 to charge these 
prices. Everything seemed pointing to success when 
the manufacturers stepped in and said, ‘*Where do we 
come in? Unless you admit us to this ring you will 


- get no materials.” 


The result was that the builders’ merchants com- 
bined with the manufacturers to introduce a price 
list —(a voice: “It is a conpiracy’i)—which meant 
800 to 1,200 per cent. over pre-war prices. Owners 
and builders were held up by this ring. 


Or, as one who was lately a government oficial, 
perhaps he will attempt to explain away the 
Government Committee's Report on Trusts, 
where it is shown that in certain industries 
controlled by rings or trusts, employers are 
fined £1 for every ton they produce above the 
allotted quantity, and receive a “dole” of 10s. 
for each ton ‘ that their output falls below the 
allotted amount. There are firms in these com- 
bines that have not’produced a single ton since 
the ring was formed, and yet draw 10s. per ton 
on the quantity originally allotted to them from 
the pool. 


These are the real controllers of ‘output,’ . 


and if the whole working class were starving 
these capitalists would be quite prepared to 
restrict the food supply still further if they saw 
a chance to increase their profits by such action. 


During the war, when food was short and every . 


ton of shipping was urgently needed to bring 
necessaries here, a wealthy capitalist—Solly 
Joel—could take a whole ship from «his impor- 
tant work to bring home his race-horses from 
South Africa. During the same-period fish was 
being sent to dust destructors to prevent the 
increased supply from bringing down prices. 
The fishermen had increased “output,” but 
neither they nor the other workers gained the 
least benefit thereby. 

Mr, Clynes quotes as follows from our article: 
‘‘With modern machinery and methods every 
nation can produce more wealth than it can 
dispose of within its own boundaries, and it 
must find markets for the surplus elsewhere.” 
On this he comments: ‘‘Now I do not claim to 
know what every other nation can do, but I do 
know that even with modern machinery it is 


impossible for this nation to produce for itself 


the quantity of cotton, iron-ore, timber, rubber, 
woo], and many other articles which we require 
for manufacturing purposes.” What Mr. Clynes 
does know is what everybody has known for 
ages: we do not produce these things, and 
many others besides, but we produce their 
equivalents in other forms of wealth. What he 
does not claim to know Sir Auckland Geddes 
does know, and his statement, reported in the 
“Daily Chronicle,” 19.10.19, confirms ours. He 
Bays: 


ae oe ee ee ee Oe ee ee Oe ee Soe SE ee Ee eS ee eee nay — - in 
Set nx Pe ay . . od 





To-day we are employing in industry some 300,000 
more men and women than we were employing in 
trade before the war; but, so far as he could judge, it 
would be necessary for us to employ 1,000,000 persons 
more in industry than we did before the war. 

In order to increase production it was necessary to 
look for, new markets in the future to absorb the pro- 
duce of more people in industry. 

The area for new markets was not to be found in 
Europe. In other parts of the world the picture was 
different. There the markets were hungering for 
goods and were able to pay for them. 


“Our social system is a bad one,” says Mr. 
Clynes. That is what we say, and point out 
exactly why it is bad, and how to establish a 
sane system of society. We denounce labour 
leaders because they advocate reforms to pro. 


long the system. and because, like Mr. Clynes, 


they tell the workers to “make the most of what 
they have got,” and that “we ought not to make 
the system worse by aggravating the evils 
which are incidental to it”—an impossibility, 
- because the workers, while capitaliem lasts, 
have not the power either to aggravate or ally 
those evils, which grow worse with the growth 
of the system. Above all we oppose these 
leaders” because they urge the workers to 
place political power in the hands of the masters. 
The Socialist Party of Great Britain, alone in 
this country adopts the correct attitude in this 


respect. We expose the evils and point the only © 
F. F. 


way to remove them. 
——— 


“Those who believe that the present system 
of society is essentially an evil, who condemn 
pervate enterpre regen branch, their busi- 
ness 18 to Join those who are seeking to destro 
it.’ —Lloyd George at Manchester, 6.12.19. z 

Well, we have told you often enough what 
your duty is—will you believe us now ? 


S.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
FOR DECEMBER. 


LONDON DISTRICT. 
Sundays: 


Clapham Common, 3 p.m. 
Tooting, Totterdown Street, 7.30 p.m. 
Finsbury Park, 3. p.m. 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 
Mee Park, 11.30 a.m. 
anor Park, “Earl of Essex,” m. 
Mondayee ee 
ollington Rd., Holloway Rd. (near Nag’s H 
Wednesdays: y (near Nag’s Head), 8. 
Tooting, Totterdown Street, 8 p.m. 
eee : 
alston, Queen’s Road, 8.g0 p.m. 
Fridays: tcy 
Battersea, “Prince’s Head,” 8 p.m. 
pects tht eld 
Weed » Jolly Butcher’s Hill, 8 p.m. 
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A RETROSPECT. 


LESSONS DRAWN FROM THE SOCIA- 
LIST MOVEMENT FROM 
1848 TO 1895. 
By FRepERIOK ENGELS. 
CoNCLUDED. 


Moreover, with this successful use of the bal- 
lot, a wholly new method of proletarian warfare 
had gone into effect, which was rapidly extended. 
It was found that the political institutions, by 
means of which the supremacy of the bour- 
geoisie is organised, afford further handholds 
by which the working class can attack these 
very institutions. The took part in the 
elections for State Legislatures, Aldermen and 
industrial courts, and contested against the 
bourgeoisie for every office in the filling of 
which a sufficient number of the proletariat had 
anything to say. And thus it happened that the | 
bourgeoisie and the government came to a pass 
where they feared the lawful activity of the 
Labour Party far more than its unlawful acti- 
vity ; they dreaded the result of an election 
more than those of a a rebellion. For here, too, 
the conditions of the struggle had materially . 
changed. The old style rebellion, the street 


fight with barricades, which down to 1848 gave © 


the final decision everywhere, had become 
decidedly antiquated. 


_Let us barbour no illusions on this point; a 
victory as between two armies, is a thing of the 
rarest occurrence. Moreover, the insurgents had 
seldom aimed at this. Their only object was to 
soften the troops by morral influences, such as 
in a conflict between two warring countries 
would be of no effect at all, or at'any rate, in a 
far smaller degree. If this plan succeeds the 
soldiers refuse to obey orders or the officers lore 
their presence of mind and the revolt is success- 
ful. If this plan does not succeed, nevertheless, ; 
even in case the military is fewer in numbers, 
the result shows the superiority of their better 
equipment and training, of the unified leader- 
ship, of the well-planned arrangement of forces 
and their discipline. The most that an insur- 


‘rection can attain in real tactical action is the 


scientific construction and defence of a single 
barricade. 
and utilisation of reserves, in short the assist- 
ance and oc-operution of the separate divisions, 
which is indispensable for the defense even of 
a single district, to say nothing of the whole of 
a large city, is very imperfect, and for the most 
pért wholly unattainable; concentration of 
forces upon a vital point is out of the question. 
A passive defense is the characteristic form of 
the struggle. The attack will extend here and 


. Bean 


utual support, the disposition - 


a 
¥ 
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there to occasional sallies or flank movements, 
but only as exceptions, for as a rule it will be 
confined to occupying the positions abandoned 


by the retiring troops. Then, further, the mili- 


tary is supplied with artillery and with com- 
pletely equipped dnd trained battalions of 
pioneers, which the insurgents in almost all 
cases wholly lack. No wonder, therefore, that 
even those barricade fights which were con- 
ducted with the most heroic bravery, as at Paris 
in June, 1848, at Vienna in October, 1848, and 
at Dresden in May, 1849, ended with the sup- 
pression of the revolt as soon as the officers of 
the army, unhampered by political considera- 
tions, fought according to purely military prin- 
ciples and the soldiers remained trustworthy. 

The numerous successes of insurgents down 
to1848 are due to manifold causes. At Paris 
in July, 1830, and in February, 1848, as also in 
most of the Spanish street fights, there stood 
between the insurgents and the military a 
citizens’ guard, which either sided directly with 
the revolt or by its lukewarm and hesitating 
attitude caused the regular troops also to waver, 
and in addition to that, furnished the insur- 
gents with arms. Wherever this civil uard at 
the start took a stand against the revolt, as in 
June 1848, at Paris, theinsurgents were defeated. 
At Berlin, in 1848, the people won partly through 
an important addition of fresh forces during 
the night and on the morning of the 19th of 
March, partly on account of the fatigue and lack 
of care suffered by the troops, and partly on 
account of the hesitation of the authorities. 
But in all cases where a victory is won it was 
because the troops mutinied, or because the 
officers were lacking in determination, or because 
their hands were tied. | 

Therefore, even in the classical period of 
street fighting, the barricade was more of a 
moral than a material force. It was a means for 
breaking the loyalty of the army. If it accom- 
plished this, the victory was won ; if not the 
cause was lost. 


Even in 1849 the chances were already poor 
enough. The bourgeoisie had gone over to the 
side of the governments; “culture and pro- 


_ pery” greeted and treated the troops marching 


out against the insurgents. The barricade had 
lost ita charm. The soldiers no longer saw be- 
hind it the people, but only rebels, rioters, 
plunderers, “ dividers-up,” the outcasts of so- 


ciety ; the officers had in time become skilled 


in the tactical forms of street fighting. They 
no longer marched out straight ahead and un- 
protected against the improvised breastworks, 
but went around them through gardens, courts 
and houses. And this course, with a little skill, 
would be succeessful in nine cases out of ten. 
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And since then many things have changed, 
and all to the advantage of the military. Though 
the large cities have become larger, 80 also have 
the armies. Paris and Berlin have not quad- 
rupled since 1848, but their garrisons have 
been increased more than that. By means of 
the railroads these garrisons can be doubled in 
twenty-four hours, and in forty eight hours can 
be expanded into gigantic armies. The wea- 
pons of these enormous hosts are incomparably 
more effective than formerly. In 1848 they had 
only the smooth bore, percussion-cap, muzzle- 
loader ; to-day the small calibre magazine 
breech-loader, which shoots four times as far, 
tem times as accurate, and ten times as fast as 
the other. At that time they had only the com- 
paratively ineffective solid balls and cartridges 
of the artillery ; to-day the percussion shells, a 
single one of which is sufficient to demolish the 
strongest barricade. At that time the pick of 
the pioneer for breaking through walle ; to-day 
the dynamite bomb. 


On the other hand, for the insurgents all the 
conditions have become worse. A revolt with 
which all layers of the population sympathise 
can hardly come again. In the class struggle 
all the middle layers of society will probably 
never rally around the proletariat so exclusively 


that the reactionary party which rallies to the — 


bourgeoisie will almost disappear. The ‘* people” 
therefor will always appear to be divided, and 
thereby a powerful lever is wanting which was 
go exceedingly effective in 1848. ven if more 
trained soldiers are found on the side of the 
insurgents, it will beso much the more difficult to 
arm them. The hunters’ and sportsmen’s guns 
from the retail stores, even if the police should 
not have rendered them unserviceable by re- 
moving part of the lock as a precautionary 
measure, cannot by apy means compete with 
the magazine gun of the soldiers even at close 
range. Up to 1848 a man could manufacture 
the necessary ammunition himself out of pow- 
der and lead ; but to-day the cartridge is differ- 
ent for every gun, and in only one particular is 
it alike everywhere, viz., in that it is 4 technical 
product of large scale industry, and therefore 
cannot be extempore, and therefore the most of 
guns are useless so long as one has not the 
ammunition specially fitted for them. Finally 
the new districts of the great cities have been 
laid out with long, straight, broad streets, as if 
made with special reference to operations with 
modern cannons small arms. The revolutionist 
would be insane who would deliberately select 
the new workingmen’s districts in the north 
and east of Berlin for a barricade fight. 


Does the reader now understand why the 
ruling classes are so anxious by all means to get 
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us where the rifle cracks and the sabre slashes? 

And why they to-day accuse us of cowardice 

because we do not straightway betake ourselves 

to the street, where we are beforehand certain 
of a defeat? And why they so passionately 
beseech us to play cannon fodder just for once? 
These gentlemen are wasting both their 
prayers and their dares for nothing and less 
than nothing. We are not so green as all that. 
They might just as well ask their enemy in the 
next war to follow the line of formation used 
by Frederick the Great, or the formation in 
' columns of entire divisions a la Wagram and 
' Waterloo, and that, too, with the old flintlock 
gun in the hand. As conditions have changed 
for warfare, so not less for the class struggle. 
The period for sudden onslaughts, of revolu- 
tions carried out by small conscious minorities 
at the head of unconscious masses, is past. 
Where the question involves the complete 
transformation of the social organisation, there 
the masses themselves must be consulted, must 
themselves have already grasped what the 
struggle is about and what they stand for. 
This is what the Reet, of the last fifty years 
has taught us. But in order that the masses 
may understand what is to be done, long and 
persistent work is needed, and it is just this 
work that we are now doing, and that, too, with 
a success which drives our opponents to despair. 
In the Latin countries also people see more 
- and more that the old tactics have to be revised. 
They have everywhere followed the German 
example of using the ballot and of winning 
every position which is accessible to them. In 
France where the ground has been broken 
up for 100 years by revolution upon revolution, 
where there is not a single party which has not 
furnished its share of conspiracies, insurrec- 
tions and all other revolutionary doings; in 
France where, as the result of this condition, 
the Government is by no means certain of the 
army, and where the circumstances generally 
are far more favourable for an insurrectional 
venture than in Germany,—even in France the 
Socialists are coming to understand better and 
better that no enduring victory is possible for 
them unless they first win the great mass of the 
people ;—-that means there the peasants. 

Slow propaganda work and parliamentary 
activity are recognised there, too, as the next 
task of the party. The results are not lacking. 
Not only a whole string of municipal coun- 
cils have been captured ; even in the Chamber 
of Deputies there are fifty Socialists, and these 
have already overthrown three Cabinets and 
one President of the Republic. In Belgium last 
year the workingmen forced the granting of the 
electoral franchise and won in a fourth of the 
voting districts, In Switzerland, in Italy, in 


Denmark, yes, even in Bulgaria and Roumania, 
the Socialists are represented in Parliament. 
In Austria all parties are agreed that our entry 
into the imperial council can no longer be pre- 
vented. Weare bound to get in, that is certain ; 
the only question now is, by what door? And 
even in Russia, whenever the celebrated 
Zemskij Sobor shall be assembled, that national 
convention which young Nicholas is trying in 
vain to prevent, we can count on it with cer- 
tainty that we shall be represented there too. 
It goes without saying that our foreign com- 
rades do not relinquish their right of revolution. 
The right of revolution is after all the only 
actually ‘‘historical right,” the only right upon 
which all modern States without exception rest, 
including even Mecklenburg, whose revolution 
of the nobility was ended in 1755 by the inhe- 
ritance agreement,—that glorious charter of 
. feudalism which is still in force to-day. The 
right of revolution is so irrefutably recognised 
in the public consciousness that General von 
Boguslawski out of this popular right alone 
derives the right of forcible usurpation which 
he justifies on behalf of the Emperor. ° 


But whatever may happen in othercountries, . 


the German social democracy occupies a parti- 
cular position, and hence has at least: for the 
present a particular task. The two million 
voters which it sends to the ballot box, together 
with the young men and women who, as non- 
voters, stand behind them, constitute the largest 
- and compactest mass, the decisive corps of the 
international proletarian army. ‘This mass 
furnishes already over a quarter of the votes 
cast; and it grows unceasingly, as shown by 
the elections for the Reichstag, for the separate 
state legislatures ; for the municipal councils, 
and for the industrial courts. Its growth goes on 
as spontaneously, steadily, and unin ptedly, 
and at the same time as quietly as a process of 
nature. All the efforts of the government against 
it have shown themselves to be futile. We can 
to-day count on two and a quarter million, 
voters. If that keeps up, we shall by the end of 
the century win the greater part of the middle 
strata of society, both small tradesmen and 
peasants, and shall become the determining 
power in the land before which all other powers 
must bow down, whether they want to or not. 
To keep this growth going uninterruptedly 
until of itself it overtops the prevailing system 
of government is our chief task. And there is 
Only one means by which this steady increase 
of the militant Socialist forces in Germany 
could be momentarily checked and even set 
back for a time, viz, a conflict with the army on 
a large scale, a blood-letting like that of 1871 
at Paris. In the long run even this would be 
ovepcome. Take a party which runs up into 
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millions and all the magazine guns in Europe 
and America together would not be suflicient to 
shoot it out of existence. But the normal deve- 
lopment would be checked, and the end of the 
conflict would be delayed, prolonged, an 
accompanied with heavier sacrifices. | 
. The irony of history turns everything upside 
down. We, the “revolutionists,”’ the “‘revolters,” 
prosper far better by lawful measures than by 
unlawful measures and violence. The law and 
order parties, as they call themselves, go to 
ruin under the legal conditions which they 
themselves have established. They cry out in 
despair with Odilon Barrot ; la legalite nous tue, 
‘lawfulness is killing us”; while we, under 
this lawfulness, are getting firm muscles and 
rosy cheeks and are the picture of eternal life. 
And if we do not so completely lose our wits as 
to let ourselves be drawn into a street fight just 
to please them, then there remains nothing else 
for them to do finally except to break down 
this lawfulness themselves, which has proved 
so disadvantageous to them. 


For the present they are making new laws 
against revolts. Again everything is turning 
upside down. These anti-revolt fanatics of to- 
day, are they they not themselves the revolters 
of yesterday ?' For example, did we conjure up 
this civil war of 1866? Did we drive the King 
of Hanover, the electoral Prince of Hessen, the 
Duke of Nassau from their legitimate and here- 
ditary lands, and then annex these countries ? 
And now these smashers of the German confe- 
deration and of three -of-God crowns com- 
plain about revolt ! Quts tulerit Gracchos de sedt- 
tione querentss? Who could permit Bismarck’s 
worshippers to complain about revolting ? 


Meanwhile let them pass. their anti-revolt 
laws, and make them still more stringent ; let 
them turn the whole criminal code into caout- 
chouc ; they will accomplish nothing except to 
furnish new proof of their impotence. In order 
to get at the social democracy effectively they 
will have to take entirely different measures. 
The social democratic revolt, which just now 
finds its greatest advantage in observing the 
laws, can only be checked by a counter revolt 
of the law and order party which cannot exist 
without breaking the laws. Herr Roessler, the 
Prussian bureaucrat, and Herr von Boguslaw- 
ski, the Prussian general, have pointed out to 
them the only way by which perhaps they can 
get even with the workingmen who will not let 
themselves be enticed intoa street fight, breach 
of the constitution, dictatorship, a return to 
absolutism, regis voluntas suprema lex! 
Couraze, therefore, gentlemen, no lip-pucker- 
ing will answer here; you have got to whistle! 


But do not forget that the German empire, as 
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well asall the small states composing it, and in 
general all modern states, are the product of a 
treaty; a treaty first’ of the princes among 
themselves, second of the princes with the peo- 
ple. If one side breaks the treaty, the whole 
treaty falls, and the other side is then no longer 
bound either. 
It is now 1,600 years ago, almost to a year, 
that likewise a dangerous revolutionary party 
was carrying on its work in the Roman Kmpire. 
It undermined religion and all the foundations, 
of the state. It denied absolutely that the will 
of the people was the supreme law; it was 
fatherlandless, international ; it spread out over 
all parts of the Empire, from Gaul to Asia, and 
even beyond the limits of the empire. It had 
for a long time worked under-ground and in 
secret, but for some time past it considered it- 
self strong enough to come out into the light. 
This revolutionary party, which was known by 
the name of Christians, also had a large repre- 
sentation in the army. Whole legions were 
Christians When they were ordered to attend 
the sacrifite ceremonies of the established 
heathen religion to perform the honours of the 
occasion. the revolutionary soldiers carried 
their impudence so far that by way of protest 
they struck into their helmets peculiar emblems 
—crosses. Even the customary floggings by 
the officers, with the cat-o’-nine tails of the bar- 
racks, were fruitless. The Emperor Diocletian 
was no longer able to look on while order, obe- 
dience and discipline in his army were being 
subverted. He took hold energetically while 
there was yet time. He issued an anti-Socialist 
—or rather an anti-Christian—law. Assemblies 
of the revolters were forbidden, their meeting 
halls closed or even torn down, the Obristian 
emblems, crosses, etc., were forbidden the same. 
as red handkerchiefs in Saxony. Christians 
were declared incapable of holding state offices, 
and could not even become lance gorporals in 
the army. As they did not yet have at that time 
| judges so carefully trained to observe a “respect 
for the person” as contemplated by Herr von 
Koellers’ anti-revolt bill, the Christians were 
forbidden outright to resort to the courts at all. 
This exception law also proved ineffective. The 
Christians tore it down from the walls with 
contempt, aye, it is said that while the Emperor 
was in Nicomedia they set fire to the palace 
over his head. He revenged himself by the 
great persecution of Christians which took 
place in the yéar 303 of our era. It was the 
last of its kind : and it was so effective that 
seventeen years later the majority of the army 
consisted of Christians and the next succeeding 
monarch of the whole Roman Empire, Constan- 
tine, called by the priests the Great, proclaimed 
Christianity as the state religion, 
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’ FOOLS AND THEIR FOLLY. 


There seems to be a. determination in certain 
directions to push the demand for nationalisa- 
tion to the arbitrament of a national strike. We 
have dealt with this question of nationalisation 
on many occasions in these columns, and our 


views thereon are pretty well known to all old 


readers ; we do propose to return to them now. 
Our an ism to nationglisation in all its 
forms is as bitter and uncOmpromising to-day 


as ever it was. It is not passive and negative— 


it is active and positive. With such questions 
as Home Rule for Ireland, while we are hostile 
critics, we can concede that the sooner the Irish 
workers get Home Ruie the sooner will they 
discover that the remeay for their miseries must 
be sought in some other direction. But with 
nationalisation we cannot associate even that 
good point, as the political backwardness of all 
circles of civil servants clearly shows. 

The attempt to carry natioualisation of mines 
by a colossal strike is either the folly of fools or 
roguery of. rogues. Fools are usually led by 
rogues. These latter, having tasted the sweets 
of office, are siezing every opportunity of build- 
ing up their prestige and power, in which game 
the workers are their pawns. , 


The meetings announced for December 14th 
and 21st at Town Hall, Stratford, are cancelled. 


Manchester Branch‘are arranging a lecture 
for Jan. 19th next at 32a Dale St., Piccadilly, 
Manchester. See later announcements. 
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OUR £1,000 FUND. 

Christmas is coming—that’s the way with 
Christmas, its always either coming or going. 
The important point for the moment, however, 
is that about the time of the coming of Christ- 
mas it becomes the fashionable thing for people 
to distribute largess, in other words, to chuck 
the spondulix about. That truism of every-day 
life ( we)— The fool and his money’s soon 
parted,” is by common consent suspended for 
the moment, and ceases to have any significance. 
In fact, there Seems to be more than a suspicion 
that ‘respectability demands that one should 
run around pressing gifts on all and sundry. 

Well, having got that off our chest, ‘“‘Here we 
comerwissilin’.” You know what we mean. Its 
your money we want. There is that £1,000 
Fund. Rapidly as it grew at first, it is not now 
making the progress that it should be making. 
It is starved and stunted, weak and and debili- 
tated, knock-kneed, anemic, run-down and 
showing unmistakeable signs of the rickets. It 
to the revolutionary move- 
ment, and if the poor little cuss doesn’t buck 
up, it will be a question if we shall not have to 
wang its miserable neck and put it under the 


turT. é 

And yet that would be pity, for there isa 
real place in the world for it to fill, a real need 
for its existence. Never before have the master 
class been at such pains {to lead the workers 
astray. They are pouring out wealth like water 
in an active propaganda which would have been 
beneath the dignity of any British Government 
a few years ago. The reason is plain. The hap- 
penings of the last five years have shaken the 
sleeping masses up. What they have been called 
upon to undergo has shown them that they have 
vital interests outside their beer and their skit- 
les and their football and their work, and the 
masters are jumpey. 

To enable us to make the most of the situation 
we ask our friends to send us a Xmas donation. 
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DEMOCRACY AND DICTA- 


TORSHIP IN RUSSIA. 


The unflagging interest in Russian conditions 
is forcing a wider discussion of the implications 
of Socialism. On.the one hand the 100 per cent. 
Bolsheviks, as they style themselves, accept 
everything done by the Soviet Government as 
the best of all policies, and invite the rest of 
workers of the world to follow out the same 
policy. On the other hand, the opeh enemies 
of the workers, together with the more insidi- 
ous agents bought by the master class, claim 
that everything the Bolsheviks have done is 
wrong and opposed to progress, liberty, and the 
rest of the cant phrases of our masters. 

The leaders and supporters of Bolshevism, 
however, are attempting to defend in discus- 
sion many of their methods which cannot be 
justified from the Socialist standpoint. These 
methods, viewed in the light of what limited 
knowledge the “freedom of the Press” allows 
us, seem to to be due to— 


(1) Capitalist intervention and counter-re- 


“ volution. 


(2) Backward economic development. 

(3) Lack of Sociatiot knowledge and organi- 
sation among the majority. 

(4) Seizure of power by the vigorous Bol- 
shevist minority. 

The backward economic development was 
pointed out by Trotsky in 1916 (“Our Revolu- 
tion,” p. 87.):  * 


Our industrial development, though | 


marked in times of prosperity by leaps and 
bounds of an “American” character, 1s 10 
reality miserably small in comparison with 
the industry of the United States. Five mil- 
lion persons, forming 16°6 per cent. of the 
population engaged: in economic pursuits, 
are employed in the industry of Russia ; six 
millions and 22:2 percent., are corresponding 
figures for the United States. To haveaclear 
idea as to the real dimensions of industry in 
both countries, we must remember that the 
population of Russia is twice as large as the 
population of the. United States, and that the 
output of American . industries in 1900 
amounted to 25 billions of rubles whereas the 
output of Russian industries for the same 
year hardly reached 2°5 billions. 
There is no doubt that the number of the 
roletariat, the degree of its concentration, 
its cultural level, and its political importance 
depend upon the degree of the industrial 
development in each country. 


The actual barrier to the adoption of Socialist 
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ideas among the majo 
indicated by Trotsky : 


The strong adherence of the peasants to 
private ownership, the primitiveness of their 
political conceptions, the limitations of the 
village horizon, its distance from world-wide 
political connections and interdependencies, 
are terrific obstacles in the way of proletarian 


rule. (P. 105.) | 
On the question of socialising the land Trotsky 


writes : } 

One must not forget that the peasants have 
for decades made redemption payments in 
order to turn their land into private property ; 
many prosperous peasants have made great 
sacrifices to secure a large portion of land as 
their private possession. Should all this land 
become State property, the most bitter resis- 
tance would be offered by the members of the . 
committees and by private owners. 

Starting out with a reform of this kind the 
Government would make itself the most un- 

ular among the peasants. 

Pad why sea we confiscate the land of 
the committees and the land of small private 
owners ? there would be no econo- 
mie gain in such a confiscation and redistri- 
bution. Politically, it would be a great 
blunder on the part of the labour government 
as it would make the masses of peasants 
hostile to the proletarian leadership of the 
revolution. — : 

The significance of the peasantry and the 
dependence of the working class success in 
Russia on the world’s workers is told in these 
words : 

Left to its own resources, the Russian 
working class must necessarily be crushed 
the moment it loses the aid of the peasants. 
Nothing remains for it but to link the fate of 
its political supremacy and the fate of the 
Russian Revolution with the fate of a Socialist 
Revolution in Europe. (Page 144.) 

Without direct political aid from the 
European proletariat the working class of 
Russia will not be able to retain its power 
and to turn its temporary supremacy into a 
permanent Socialist Dictatorship. (Page 137.) 


A few weeks before the Bolsheviki assumed 
power Trotsky wrote of the unripeness of the 
peasants in “ What has Happened”: 


“The Russian Revolution is a direct pro- 
duct of the war. The war created for it the 
necessary form of a nation-wide organisation, 
the army. The greater part of the popula- 
tion, the peasantry, had been forced into a 
congiition of organisation, The Soviets of 
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Soldiers’ Delegates called upon the army to | The Bolsheviks and Democracy. 


send its political representatives, thereupon 
the peasant masses automatically sent in to 
the Soviets the same liberal intellectuals, who 
translated the indefiniteness of their hopes 
and aspirations into the language of the most 
contemptible quibbling and _hair-splitting 
opportunism. ‘Lhe vetit bourgeois intelligen- 
tsia, which was ‘in every way dependent 
upon the greater bourgeoisie, obtained the 
leaderstip over the peasantry. The Soviets 
of soldier peasant representatives obtained a 
distinct majority over the representatives of 
the workers. The Petrograd advance- guard 
was declared to be anignorant mass. The 
flower of the Revolution was revealed in the 
persons of the March Social Revolutionists 
and Mensheviki of the ‘provincial’ intellec- 
tuals, leaning on the peasants.” ‘‘The Pro- 
letarian Revolution in Russia,” p. 264. 


a defending the Brest-Litvosk peace Lenin 
said : 

“Finally the task of Socialist reorganisation 
in Russia is so great, so difficult, both 
because of the petit bourgeois elements who 
are taking part in the Revolution, and 
because of the unsatisfactory level of the 


proletariat, that its solution still requires 


some time.” (‘Why Soviet Russia Made 
Peace.” | 
_ In May, 1917 Lenin wrote of the prospects in 
‘Letters from Abroad, Number One: 7 


‘Historic conditions have made the Rus- 


sian workers, perhaps for a; short period, the . 


leaders of the international proletariat, but 
Socialism cannot now prevail in Russia. We 
can only expect an agrarian revolution, which 
will help to create more favourable conditions 
for working-class development. The main 
result of the present Revolutiom will have to 
be the creation of forces for more revolution- 
ary activity, and to influence the more highly 
developed Euro countries into action.” 
—‘‘Proletarian Revolution in Russia,” p. 30. 


The large proportion of small property 


holders to workers in Russia was pointed out | 


by Lenin and Zinoviev in 1915: 
“The ruling class of Russia comprises only 


43 per cent. of its population, namely, less 


than one half.’’—“‘Socialism:and War. 


Karl Radek, the Bolshevik leader (“Class 
Struggle,” Aug. 1919) justifies the dictatorship 
of the Bolsheviks in Russia on the ground that 
Russia “ possessés a proletarian minority.” He 
says that in countries with a capitalist minority 
a dictatorship would be unnecessary owing to 
weak resistance. , 


Prior to seizing power the Bolshevik leaders 
demanded a Constituent Assembl 


Writing in the ‘‘Novy Mir” (New York) of | 


March 19th last, Trotsky said : 


“Only a revolutionary labour government 
will have the desire and ability to give the 
country a thorough democratic cleansing 
during the work preparatory to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, to reconstruct the army from 
top.to bottom, to. turn it into a revolutionary 
militia, and to show the poorer peasants a 
practice that their only salvation is in sup- 
port of a revolutionary Labour regime. A 
Constituent Assembly convoked after such 
preparatory work will truly reflect the ravo- 
lutionary creative forces of the country and 
become a powerful factor in the further 
development of the Revolution.” — “Our 
Revolution,” p. 204. 


During Kerensky’s Provisional Government 
the Bolsheviks frequently denounced them for 
delaying the election of the Constituent Assem- 
bly. As soon, however, as it was elected the 
Bolshevik minority withdrew and Lenin’s Gov- 
ernment dispersed it on the ground that it was 
elected on old lists and was not representative. 
They claimed that events moved so rapidly that 
the population had become Bolshevik since the 
nominations and voting took place. Trotsky 
says (“October to Brest-Litvosk,’’ p. 80), “demo- 


cratic institutions become a still less perfect 


medium for the expression of the class struggle 
under revolutionary circumstances.” Ever since 
the abolition of the Constityent Assembly Lenin 
and Trotsky have attacked the idea of demo- 
cracy. Lenin has gone so far as to say: 
‘“‘Democracy is only a form of authority. We 
Marxists are opposed to every form of authority.” 
—‘Proletarian Revolution in Russia,” p. 104. 
“The word democracy cannot be scientifically 
applied to the Communist Party. Since March’ 
1917 the word democracy is simply a shackle 
fastened upon the revolutionary nation and 
preventing it from establishing boldly, freely, 
and regardless of all obstacles a new form of 
poner : the Council of Workers’, Soldiers’ and 

easants’ Delegates, harbinger of the abclition 
of every form of authority.” (P. 155.) 


This anarchistic objection to authority recalls 
Engels’ reply to the Italian followers of Baku- 
nin, published in the “Neue Zeit” in 1873, on 
“The Principle of Authority,” in which he said : 
‘Hither the Anti-authoritarians do not them- 
selves know what they are talking about, and 
in that case they are only creating confusion, or 
they do know, and in that case they are betray- 
ing the cause of the proletariat. In either case 
they are only serving the reaction.” 
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Lenin compares the Soviet form of govern- 
ment to the Paris Commune. The Paris 
Commune, however, was elected by universal 
suffrage, and had it not used its authority it 
would not have lasted more than a day, as 
Engels’ clearly shows. 

In his book “From October to Brest-Litvosk” 
Trotsky had agreed to the democratic principle 
which they afterwards condemned. “If,” he 
wrote, “in the final analysis, it is to the advan- 
tage of the proletariat to introduce its class 
struggle, and even its dictatorship, through the 
channels of democratic institutions, it does not 
follow that history always affords it. the oppor- 
tunity for attaining this happy consummation.” 

Writing in July 1917 (“Constitutional Ilu- 
sions”) Lenin denounced the Provisional Go- 
vernment as being afraid to call the Constituent 
Assembly—which was doubtless true. ‘Lenin 
said : — 

“The Constituent’ Assembly in Russia at 
present would give a large majority to the 
peasants, who are more left than the Social 

Revolutionists. The bourgeoisie knows this. 

Knowing this, it cannot help but struggle 

against an early convocation of the Constitu- 

ent, Assembly.” 


When Lenin’s prophesy was fulfilled and the 
peasants’ delegates were the majority, the Bol- 
sheviks abolished the Assembly “by the bayo- 
nets of the Red Guard,” to use Lenin’s words. 
Originally the Bolsheviks demanded complete 
power for the Soviet executive “until the 


meeting of the Constituent Assembly.” After 


the Bolsheviks had assumed power for three 
months, they announced the elections for the 
Assembly (Nov. 25, 1917), and dispersed it when 
it showed the Bolsheviks in a minority. The 
so-called reasons for abolishing the Assembly 
still lack evidence in their support for the 
Bolsheviks permitted the elections to be held. 


Dictatorship and the Soviets. 
The Bolsheviki have often defended their 


dictatorship by quoting Marx’s criticism of the. 


Gotha Program (1875) where he refers to the 
transition from Capitalism to Socialism as the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat pending the abo- 
lition of classes altogether. Marx, however, 


refers to a dictatorship asserted by a working- 


class majority over the capitalist few, and not 
to the dictatorship of a minority attacked by 
Engels in his Criticigm of the Blanquist 
Program. 
Lenin has admitted the Blanquist character 
of the November 1917 seizure of power— 
“Just as 150,000 lordly landowners under 
Czarism dominated the 130,000,000 Russian 
peasants, eo 200,000 members of the Bolshevik 
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party are imposing their proletarian will on 

the mass, but this time in the interest of the 

latter.” —‘‘The New International,” New 

York, April, 1918, Bolshevik paper. 

Lenin’s defence of this as due to the lack of . 
knowledge among the masses is in these words: 


“Tf Socialism can only be realised when 
the intellectual development of all the people 
permits it, then we shall not see Socialism for 
at least 500 years. ‘The Socialist political 
party, this is the vanguard of the working 
class, must not allow itself to be halted by 
the lack of education of the mass average, 
but must lead the masses, using the Soviets 
as organs of revolutionary initiative.”— Lenin 
at Peasants’ Congress. ‘Ten days that Shook 
the World.” P. 303. 


Here we get a possible reason for the objec- 
tion to democracy. The argument that the Bol- 
shevik action is justified because it brings 
desired results is not true, because Russia is 
feeling the effects of the backward majority and 
lack of mental training. Lenin admits this in 
his ‘‘Soviets at Work.” No democratic society 
ean advance beyond the general mental level of 
its members, and the internal conflict of various 
sections of the workers bears adequate witness 
of this. Socialist society more than uny other 
would require the active, enthusiastic, and in- 
telligent support and interest of the. majority to 
co-operate in conducting affairs. While politi- — 
cal democracy is but a part, and incomplete 
without industrial democracy, we have to use 
even the semi-democratic forms of modern 
capitalism in order to organise the workers for 
the capture of political power. Democracy is 
not a bourgeois idea—it flourished in the ancient 
gens—and even complete political democracy is 
feared by the capitalists because of the growing 
interest of the workers in Socialism. 

Soviet government is not the highest form of 
democracy, for the Executive is several times 
removed from the'actual voters. The fear of 
peasant dominance is seen in the Constitution, 
which gives 125,000 city voters five times the 
representation of the rurals. E. 8S. 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the Sooratist SranparD through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. | 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS 
Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 
framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 
To be had from S.P.G.B., 17 Mount Pleasant, 
London, W.C.xz. 
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OUTLOOK FOR SOCIALISM 


IN AMERICA. 


Since last writing these notes three conven- 
- tions have been held in Chicago (Sept. 1-7), 
and the dyed-in-the-wool social reformers and 
opportunists have remained in the Socialist 
Party of America. The great bulk of the dele- 
gates, however, formed the Communist Party. 
This is composed to the extent of about 75 per 
cent. of foreign-speaking federations, Russians 
predominating. They adopted a program and 
manifesto slavishly imitating that of the Mos- 
cow Bolshevist Conference in 1919. It is based 
on the idea that capitalism has collapsed and 
that now we are in a revolutionary crisis. Mass 
Action is therefore advocated, and it means the 
spontaneous instinctive rising of workers, orga- 
nised or‘not. It is insurrection doomed to fail- 
ure. The platform also stands for Industrial 
Unionism without specifying any organisation 
supporting it. Kducating the workers in 
Socialism is ignored, and we are told “now is 
the time for action.” The program and mani- 
festo are written in a language all their own, 
and as far as the average worker is concerned 
it might as well be written in ancient Greek. | 

The “left wing” element split, part going 
with the Russians and forming the Communist 
Party, another part joining together under the 
. name of the Communist Labor Party, whose 
strength is mostly drawn from the West. This 
party contains confusion enough for a dozen 
parties—reformers and Bolsheviks side by side 
wtth avowed I.W.W.s and Nationalists. The 
leading spirits are Jim Larkin, the supporter of 
a Labour Party for America, Jack Carney, late 
of the London Daily Herald Ledgue, John 
Reed, the Bolshevik envoy who never acted, 
Max Eastman, pacifist and diiletante utopian. 
Later these two parties may unite, as both of 
them are but echoes of the Bolshevik movement, 
however little they understand its significance. 
The Communist Labor Party endorses the 
I.W.W. and is Syndicalist in tendency. 

The combined activity of these two parties is 
having little more effect than causing police 
raids and arrests, and making it harder to hold 
meetings and conduct educational work. 

Apart from these groups there is growing, 
slowly but surely, a number of groups through- 
out the country holding to the Marxian position. 
Study of the classics of Socialism combined 
with reading the SooiatistSranDaRp and the work 
of those who have been connected with the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain, are large 
factors in the Marxian movement here. The 
‘‘Proltarian,” a monthly of Detroit, pramoted 


by the Proletarian University, has been doing 
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good work, but some of the elements associated 
with it are not yet fully conscious of the correct 
policy for the workers. The delegates of the 
Michigan State worked together with Russian 
Federatiions to organise the Communist Party, 
but found themselves in a hopeless minority. 
Michigan’s platform and policy drawn up 
specially for presentation as the basis of the 
new party was superior to that of the Russians, 
ahich was adopted. The Michigan platform, 
however, was a mixture of excerpts from 
Bolshevik manifestoes, Industrial Unionism, 
etc., which fitted in strangely with the Marxian 
ideas also inserted. These confusing ideas were 
a concession to the Russians and the Mass Ac- 
tion element of Louis Fraina and his satellites. 
If the Michigan delegates had kept to the 
former and fairly clear position long since con- 


ciated, with the “‘Proletarian” the ehances fora 


new party here would be brighter. 


The Socialist Party of the United States was 
formed in 1916 in Detroit from a group of com- 
rades who seceded from the Socialist Party of 
America together with some members of the 
Socialist Party of Canada and the Socialist 
Party of North America. They afterwards took 
the name of the Worker’s Socialist Party of U.S. 
They promoted lectures and study classes, and 
conducted much educational work, but lack of 
preparation outside ithe motor city hampered 
their activities, and the entry of America into 
the war drove the most active workers to distant 
parts of this and other lands doing “war” work. 


When the Michigan State of the S.P. of A. 
‘showed signs of becoming Socialist and was 
expelled, many of the remaining members 
joined the expelled S.P. and looked forward to 
seeing a real party at last! Proletarian or 
Marxian clubs have been formee in New York 
City,. Cleveland, Portland (Oregon), and San 
Francisco, and intensive educational work is 
going on which may result soon in the secession 
of the Marxian minority element from the Com- 
munists and their linking up with others in the 
building of a Socialist Party on sound lines. A? 
present persistent criticism and education of 
the best elements is the road ahead. 


Great strikes are the order of the day here as 
elsewhere. Judge Gary, the head of the Steel 
Trust, has driven the steel’ workers to strike 
and refuses to allow them to organise or arbi- 
trate. These are the men who worked night 
and day to make the steel to win the war. The 
strike is gradually dying under the influence of 
armed force and hunger. This isa A.F. of L. 
strike as the steel workers have only just been 
organised and the organiser of the strike is a 
Syndicalist, William L. Foster. : 


The Workers’ International Industrial Union 
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is progressing—backwards. It adopted a reso- 
lation demanding Irish self-government, which 
is full of natiofial sentiment, and another reso- 
lution advocating steps being taken to secure 
unity between the W.II.U. and the 1.W.W. 
Such is the clarity of our De Leonites! 
William D. Haywood has been released on 
bail from prison pending an appeal to the 
Supreme Court. He at once gave the Associated 
Press the following statement (July 28, 1919) : 


This is strictly in line with their tactics at 
the trial, when they tried to show their loyalty 
by producing soldier members as witnesses. — 

the Non-Partisan League in the North West 
is growing amongst the farmers and so-called 
Radicals. Many prominent S.P. men have 
joined it to get the pickings in the way of fat 


‘jobs.. Arthur Le Seur and Walter Thos. Mills 


are two ex members of the S.P. Executive who 
have secured plums and are touring for the 
league in the two Dakotas. Montana, etc. This 

ody promotes reform agitation of an agrarian 
kind, especially amongst the farmers and their 
slaves. 1t hasa program of capitalist reforms, 
and owing to pacifist and Syndicalist tendencies 
it has many supporters among the I. W.W. and 
so-called Socialists. It has many members 
elected to Siate legislatures. 

The present position of the S.L.P. of A. 
reminds one of Huxley’s picture of the prospects 
of the Catholic Church, once so fair, now facing 
disaster. The lowest ebb that has ever been 
reached in its career was recorded recently when 
practically all its prominent members sailed out 
into other fields. Edmund Seidel, the Editor of 
the ‘“‘ Weekly People,” was expelled and is now 
the candidate for New York for the rotten 
S.P. of A. Rudolph Katz, author of ‘‘ With De 
Leon since 91,” and an official of the I.W.W,, 
was expelled after nearly 30 years in the S.L.P. 
Like Siedel he began to flirt with the S.P. as 
he thoughtlessly imitated the unity craze of the 
S.L.P. The Presidential Candidate of the 
S.L.P. at the last election (1916), Arthur E. 
Reimer, resigned as he thought the war might 
have a democratic tinge and he no longer 
believed Industrial Unionism was essential. 
The Vice-Presidential candidate, Caleb Harri- 
son, was expelled, and the Chicago Local were 
expelled because they would not expel Harrison 
—Harrison was a delegate to the spurious 
Communist Labour Party. The Philadelphia 
Local was dissolved, also New York City, and 
had to be re-organised as Industrial Unionism 
mixed up with Socialism causes gymnastics and 
ideas fruitful of confusion. 

Not satisfied with repeating De Leon’s non- 
sense about religion being a private matter 


against Marx’s idea that it was the “opium of © 
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the people,” the S.L.P. and the W.II.U. are 
discovering fresh “facts.” Verily, as Marx 
says in the “ Kighteenth Brumaire,” man makes 
history, at least, the S.L.P. man does, and 
makes his facts as he goes along. The “First 
of May Magazine,” issued by the W.L.L.U., tells 
us in an article on Marxism and De Leonism : 

Great as the achievement of the system of Marx is, 
it nevertheless contains a serious flaw or defect, which 
if left unnoticed would have caused considerable dis- 
order and chaos in the ranks of the working class. In 
fact, it already in the past wasa Ereat source of mis- 
chief and confusion, and would have inevitably led 
the movement into disaster, if not in time noticed and 
rectified by the great American thinker, Daniel de 
Leon. De Leon has supplemented, or rather comple- 
mented Marxism; he has, so to speak, re-enforced 
this wonderful theoretic structure. 


And later we are told : 


It is the HOW of the revolution, the HOW of the 
transformation, the HOW of the collapse of Capita- 
lism that Marx fails to supply an adequate answer to 
and thesolution of which we are indebted to De Leon. 

Such is the dementia produced by Industrial 
Unionism. Previously they used to argue that 
Marx supported Industrial Unionism, and they 
invented imaginary conversations Marx “had” 
with imaginary people in the land of Nod, to 
prove their point. But they now fiud Marx 
was wrong—only a De Leon could discover the 
“value” of organising a revolutionary union 
without revolutionists to take and hold that 
which the armed forces will keep from them. 

Truly the S.L.P. and W.LI1.U. are for weakly 
people. E. 8. 


THAT WHICH MATTERS, 


There is only one road that leads to Socialism : 
the workers have to learn, first, that they are 
slaves, second, how they are enslaved, third, the 
revolutionary changes necessary to achieve their 
freedom, 2nd fourth, how to accomplish this 
revolution. A majority of the workers must 
understand these things, therefore the need of 
the day is for Socialists tospread the knowledge. 
If all the people who call themselves Socialists 
were so in reality the task of establishing So- 
cialism would be well on the way. But unfor- 
tunately, there are many well-meaning people 
who, not understanding Socialism, do much to 
binder the movement by stupid and ignorant 
misrepresentation. Usually, however, these are 
the dupes and victims of conscious frauds who 
are in the labour movemert because it pays, 
and who call themselves Socialists for the same 
reason. 

The Socialist is not much concerned with 
their rehsons or their personal ambitions ; before 
these frauds and their dupes can mislead the 
workers they must give utterance to some 
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beliefs, ideas, or policies likely to influence 
them. The Socialist examines the proposals, 
and without troubling greatly to ascertain 
whether they emanate from the conscious fraud 
or the ignorant dupe, classifies them according 


_ tothe degree of danger with which they threaten — 


his movement. In his analysis of various 
manifestos he finds that the most dangerous are 


those bearing his label—Socialist—while fos- 


tering and proclaiming capitalist dogmas and ° 


and superstitions antagonistic to Socialism. 
‘That parties built on such a contradiction 
should exist and flourish seems incredible, but 
it is only necessary to point to the attitude of 
the Labour Party in giving its support to the 
capitalist class during the war, and to their 
almost unanimous support of the demand for 
increased production. So far as the latter is 
concerned, the Labour Party has never given 
any evidence that they even understand it.The 
star turns of the-I.L.P. have written columns of 
stuff on the question in the “Labour Leader,” 
but in spite of unexampled opportunities for 
information, statistics, etc, the subject has never 
been handled from the Socialist point of view. 

In the House of Commons the Premier has 
said ‘We must have greater production.” The 
Labour. Party have replied that they “will do 
their share,” meaning that they will urge the 
workers to do it for them. No one would sus- 
spect that they were supposed to represent the 
workers if it were not for the plea they advance 
that “the slackeniug in production is not all the 
fault of the workers.” Because they, the leaders, 
have neglected to master the elements of eco- 
nomics they are reduced to the position of 
defendants who can only plead that “it is not 
all their fault.” 

A knowledge of economics rightly used would 

give labour leaders the initiative, and the power 
to attack in the political arena; but, even if 
they possessed the knowledge, not being So- 
cialists, elected by Socialists, they dare not use 
it. Labour leaders cannot move beyond the 
ideas of their supporters, who, educated along 
capitalist lines, think that it is in the adminis- 
tration of the system that their troubles lie. 
New administrators, sympathetic to them as 
workers, they think, will restore some of the 
balance to them. The leaders, recognising this 
ingrained dependence on capitalism, realise 
ethat they must help the workers as they want 
to be helped if they are to make their leader- 
ship pay. To attempt to put the workers right 
on their actual position as a slave class and to 
impress upon them the need for intelligent and 
organised action against. the system, would only 
result in the alienation of capitalist support 
and their rejection at the polls. 

That the capitalist parties to-day can look— 


as they do—with equanimity on the possibility 


of a labour Government, proves that there is. 


nothing dangerous to capitalism in the move- 
ment, and therefore little, if anything, beneficial 
to the working class. 

The general notion of Socialism as ‘State 
ownership of the means of wealth production,” 
because it is a general notion, does not exonerate 
the leaders: Invented and disseminated by 
capitalist politicians and agents, this definition 
has been accepted by labour leaders and: advo- 
cated as a sovereign remedy for working-class 
ills. Even the so-called extremists of the labour 
movement boost nationalisation as a step to- 
wards Socialism because under it, they say, the 
workers will have a measure of control. This 
is altogether false, as a glance ‘at the Post 
Office and other State concerns will show—the 
workers in those concerns being more. depep- 
dent and having less freedom, if anything, than 
those under private enterprise. Not only so, the 
the workers, instead of insisting on a measure 
of control, are more likely to be sidetracked, 
like all civil servants, into the belief that disci- 
pline and organisation is the necessary comple- 
ment of State efficiency in the interests of the 
“general public.” 

To make of the workers State employees does 
not make them Socialists, and consequently 
does not help towards Socialism. On the con- 
trary, it leads the workers up a blind alley, 
wasting their energies on something that does 
not materially change their conditions, and 
leaving them apathetic and ignorant as to the 
cause of their failure. 

The first test of a Socialist party is does itmake 
Socialists. Because the Labour Party advocates 
State ownership and either calls it Socialism or 
a step towards Socialism, they fail in the su- 
preme test. Their failure to diagnose minor 
questions, therefore, becomes intelligible. When 
they engaged in recruiting during the war, 
taking up sides with one capitalist section, and 
persuading members of the working class to do 
likewise, they violated another great Socialist 
principle: that. the working class of all lands, 
having no interests in common with any section 
of the master-class, but all alike suffering under 
the same form of wage slavery, must unite 
internationally for the overthrow of capitalism. 

With the so-alled peace, capitalist statesmen 
launched their reconstruction policy, mainly 
composed of increased production. Here again 
the Labour Party were caught and carried along 
in the flood of capitalist propaganda. Some of 
them, like Brownlie, outpacing their masters in 
their efforta to deceive the workers, while all of 
them, agreeing with the capitalist determination 
to extend their markets, and utterly failing to 
show how this could benefit the workers, took 
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up the parrot cry and repeated it—in some 
cases with mild reservations—because they 
feared the denunciation of the capitalist Press. 
Whatever decreased production might mean 
for the workers —if it were possible,—it is cer-. 
tain that increased production, per ifdividual, 
means falling prices for the workers’ only com- 
modity : labour-power. But no section of the 
Labour Party has ever viewed it in this light. 
Instead, they advise economies in working, 
which, sqfar as the workers are concerned, has 
the same result : increased unemployment and 
competition, and reduced wages. An instance 
of this, which illustrates the point and at the 
same time explodes State ownership, is supplied 
by Sir Leo Chiozza Money in the ‘Labour 
Leader,” Nov. 6th: While endeavouring to 
point out “The true path to a maximum output 
of real wealth,” through ‘“‘national control, . . 
“workers brought into the management, and 
the prices of output determined by proper cos- 
tings,” he declares that “capitalism disorganises 
production and devours the nation’s substance 
with its army of non-producers.” ‘The latter are 
not merely the capitalists ; they include all those 
‘workers catering for their luxury, or engaged 
in trade without aasisting in production or dis- 
tribution. As an instance Sir Leo mentions the 
Lever combine. He says: “It has a. capital 
of about £20,000,000, but I venture to think 
that a nationalised soap trade could make 
more soap, and cheaper soap, with much less 
ital.” og Pes 
Tiere we see another issue raised which has 
nothing to do with the question from the 
workers’ view-point. The over-capitalisation, so- 
called, of any concern merely means that instead 
of a large dividend on a small number of shares 
there is a smaller dividend on a larger number 
of shares—unless by an extension of the busi- 
‘ness (which must be at the expense of other 
firms) the old rate of dividend is maintained. 
As the workers do not share in dividends, 
whether they go up or down, or whether they 
are divided among forty or four hundred capi- 
talists, is a matter of indifference to them. 

But Sir Leo thinks differently ; he writes as 
though the workers did share in dividends. 
‘Look e monopolist,” be says, “ spreading 
his ten fas over the units of the trade... . 
He has t@ give an extravagant price for busi- 
nesses. That price ranks as capital of 
the combine and subscribers are promised a 
high rate of dividend.” me ow 

The only way -to increase dividends is by 
reducing wages, speeding up, or raising prices. 
As the capitalist cannot influence prices, which 
are determined by the cost of production in the 
main, though subject to fluctuations through 


the vagaries of the market, he turns his atten-. 
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tion to wages and the quantitative production 
per worker. But here again he finds no new 
source of profit, because speeding up has long 
ago reached the high water mark, and wages 
are so low that any reduction would at once be 
followed by a reduced output, due entirely to 
the physical impossibility of maintaining the 
pace on a lower standard of living. 
In the ““New Statesman” (27.9.19) a promi- 
nent capitalist writer says that the production 
of commodities, and services, is greater than in 
1913 and greater than ever before ; and far 
from production having fallen, it has increased 
enormously in agriculture, shipping, wool, 
cotton, motor-cars, clothes, and in export trade 
generally. But Sir Leo, although recognised as 
one of the best statisticians on production, 
seems totally ignorant of these facts and, conse- 
quently, incapable of taking up the correct 
attitude in the interests of the workers. Instead 
of denying the calumnies of lying capitalist 
agents he feebly protests that : * Just before 
the war I published one or two works in which 
I endeavoured to point out to the nation at 
large that its material output, as revealed by the 
census of production, was miserably inade- 
quate,” and again he says: “I hope no word of 
this will be interpreted as deprecating the 
duty of producing as much as possible. Thus 
at the very outset he ranges himseif alongside 
the agents of the master class by falsely admit- 
ting their charges. ; 

Like all capitalist economists, Sir Leo has no 
conception of price apart from the fluctuations 
of the market due to supply and demand. dn 
reply to the statement often made, that “if 
British workmen will only produce more, prices 
will come Gown,” he claims that British prices 
are determined by world production, in other 
words, by competition. Instead of showing that 
the only result of increased production on the 
part of the worker is an earlier date for the sack, 
he dogmatises on the capitalist price list, a 
purely capitalist concern, which does not affect 
the workers because wages, approximating to 
the cost of living, always rise or fall in acccr- 
dance with the prices of necessaries. Of course 
the adjustment of wages to the changing prices 
of Jnecessaries causes friction ; _but friction is 
just as inevitable under the capitalist system as 
fluctuations of prices. Why. then, does Sir Leo 
complicate ce by dragging in the question 

rices at all: 
. For the same reason that all the self-styled 
labour leaders fail to present the true working- 
class position in opposition to avowed capitalist 
defenders—because it would not pay—Sir Leo, 
like the rest of the labour gang, advocates re- 
form of the capitalist system in various ways. 
His chief palliative is “national control,” but, 
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‘“‘even then,” he says, ‘‘our own wealth and our 
own prices would largely depend upon world 
causation,” thus showing! that his “national 
control” means capitaliat control, and the reten- 
tion of wage-slavery. To talk of “our own 
wealth and our own prices,” therefore, is moc- 
kery so far as the workers are concerned. Like 
the rest 6f the labour gang, too, he demands a 
share in the management for the workers, but 
while the capitalists own— whether through the 
company, the combine, or the State—they will 
never allow the workers to interfere in this way 
unless their participation in management makes 
for greater individual production. The labour 
leaders all know that it is only along this line 
that workshoplrepresentation|willjbe encouraged, 
and it will then only mean increased efficiency 
with its inevitable results, more unemployment 
and reduced wages. 

Ownership of the means of wealth production 
alone gives control; that is why the Socialist 


Party declares that until the workers organise. 


politically to Zain possession of the means of 


wealth production all the schemes of labour | 


leaders to give them a share of control are 
impossibilist dreams. 

The capitalist class own the means of life, 
to-day, and consequently, all the wealth pro- 
duced by the working class. What the workers 
can buy back with their wages just enables 
them to maintain themselves as a slave class. 
As they must have this minimum quantity of 
wealth, wages have to be adjusted to prices. It 


‘ig in this adjustment process that the antagon- 


ism of interests between the two classes mani- 
festa itself. The workers have yet to learn that 
this antagonism is not only destructive of 
schemes of share in control, but is the germ of 
a conscious antagonism that can never be abo- 
lished until the means of life are the common 
property of society—not the common property 
of the capitalist class through State ownership, 
nationalisation, or national control—controlled 
by the people through a democratic administra- 
tion of production and distribution for use 
instead of for profit. 

It is to obscure these facts that the labour 
gang actively propagate their absurd nostrums. 
The enlightenment of the workers would lose 
them their jobs; they could then no longer 
strut across the stage of life puffed up with 
exaggerated notions of their own importance, 
because no one would look at them, except with 
scorn. The ignorance of the workers makes 
them leaders. The acqtirement of the know- 
ledge of Socialism by the {workers will unmake 
them. Our message is to the worker, and ex- 
poses the labour fraud at the same time that it 
declares the real enemy of the worker to be the 
capitalist class. F. F. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
soolety based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic contro! of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in’ the 
interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
Britain 


HOLDS— 

That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living (i.e., land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class, struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who. produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of the masterclass, by the conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by the 
whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. i 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national’ and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these ‘forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociatist Party of Great Britaiga therefore, 
enters the field of political action determi to wage — 
war against all other political parti@f whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 

the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 


_ mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 


them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ingenrolment inthe Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 
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